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EUGENE  SANDOW 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  — GYMNASTICS. 


In  America  the  noblest  interests  of  the  race  have  reached  unpar- 
alleled development.  In  no  other  country,  in  no  other  age,  has 
mental  culture  been  so  complete  and  universal.  It  is  an  era  m the 
progress  of  the  race.  The  fruits  of  labor  which  in  other  times  and 
lands  have  been  wasted  upon  the  abnormal  life  of  the  few,  have  here, 
like  air  and  light,  the  two  great  representative  gifts  of  Heaven,  round 

their  way  to  the  normal  life  of  the  million.  ....  . 

But  in  this  hour  of  triumph  the  national  life  is  jeopardized  by 
physical  exhaustion.  While  the  admiring  world  looks  on,  our  bodies 
upon  which  as  a foundation  our  higher  faculties  must  rest,  crumble 
and  give  way.  Precocious  brains  are  borne  about  by  doubtful  spines; 

brilliant  talents  are  linked  with  dying  bodies. 

Men,  women,  and  children  should  be  strong,  but  it  should  be  the 
strength  of  grace,  flexibility,  agility,  and  endurance  ; it  should  not  be 
the  strength  of  a great  lifter.  Let  me  allude  to  the  gymnastics  of  the 
circus.  Permit  me  to  call  special  attention  to  three  features  to  the 
man  who  lifts  the  cannon,  to  the  india-rubber  man  and  to  the  general 
performer.  The  lifter  and  the  india-rubber  man  constitute  the  two  mis- 
chievous extremes.  It  is  impossible  that  in  either  theie  should  be 
the  highest  physiological  conditions;  but,  in  the  persons  of  general 
performers,  is  found  the  model  gymnast.  They  can  neither  Lit  great 
weights  nor  tie  themselves  into  knots,  but  they  occupy  a point 
between  these  two  extremes.  They  possess  both  strength  and  flexi- 
bility, and  resemble  fine,  active,  agile,  vigorous  carriage-horses,  which 
occupy  a point  between  the  slow  cart-horse  and  the  long-legged,  loose- 
jointed  animal.  The  race-horse  has  a much  more  vigorous  circula- 
tion than  the  cart-horse.  It  is  a fact  not  unfamiliar  to  horsemen, 
that  when  a horse  is  transferred  from  slow,  heavy  work  to  the  car- 
riage, the  surface  veins  about  the  neck  and  legs  begin  at  once  to  en- 
large ; when  the  chan  ere  is  made  from  the  carriage  to  the  cait,  t lie 
reverse  is  the  result. 

And  when  we  consider  that  the  principal  object  of  all  physical 
training  is  an  elastic,  vigorous  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
superiority  of  light  gymnastics  becomes  still  more  obvious.  The 
nervous  system  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  our  earthly  life.  All  other 
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parts  of  the  organism  exist  and  work  for  it.  It  controls  all,  and  is 
the  seat  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

The  impressions  upon  the  stomach,  for  example,  resulting  in  a bet- 
ter or  worse  digestion,  must  be  made  through  the  nerves.  This  su- 
preme control  of  the  nervous  system  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
change  made  by  joyful  or  sad  tidings. 

Could  we  have  an  unbroken  succession  of  good  news,  we  should 
all  have  good  digestion  without  a gymnasium.  But  in  a world  of 
venation  and  disappointment,  we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  muscle 
culture,  and  other  hygienic  expedients,  to  give  the  nervous  system 
that  support  and  vitality  which  our  fitful  surroundings  deny. 

If  we  would  make  our  muscle-training  contributive  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  healthful  elasticity  of  our  nerves,  the  exercise  must  be 
such  as  will  bring  into  varied  combinations  and  play  all  our  muscles 
and  nerves.  Those  exercises  which  require  great  accuracy,  skill  and 
dash  are  just  those  which  secure  this  happy  and  complete  intermar- 
riage of  nerve  and  muscle. 

Another  point  I take  the  liberty  to  urge.  Without  accuracy  in  the 
performance  of  the  feats,  the  interest  must  be  transient.  This  prin- 
ciple is  strikingly  exemplified  in  military  training.  Those  who  have 
studied  our  infantry  drill  have  been  struck  with  its  simplicity,  and 
have  wondered  that  men  could  go  through  with  its  details  every  day 
for  years  without  disgust.  If  the  drill-master  permits  carelessness, 
then  authority  alone  can  force  the  men  through  the  evolutions  ; but 
if  he  enforce  the  greatest  precision,  they  return  to  their  task  every 
morning  for  years  with  cheerfulness. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  urged  that  those  exercises  which  hasten  the 
action  of  the  thoracic  viscera  to  any  considerable  degree  are  simply 
exhaustive.  This  is  another  blunder  of  the  “ big-muscle  ” men.  They 
seem  to  think  you  can  determine  every  man’s  constitution  and  health 
by  the  tape-line  ; and  that  all  exercises  whose  results  are  not  deter- 
minable by  measurement  are  worthless. 

I need  scarcely  say  there  are  certain  conditions  of  brain,  muscle, 
and  of  every  other  tissue,  far  more  important  than  size ; but  what  I 
desire  to  urge  more  particularly  in  this  connection  is  the  importance, 
the  great  physiological  advantages,  of  just  those  exercises  in  which 
the  lungs  and  heart  are  brought  into  active  play.  These  organs  are 
no  exceptions  to  the  law  that  exercise  is  the  principal  condition  of 
development.  Their  vigorous  training  adds  more  to  the  stock  of 
vitality  than  that  of  other  organs. 

I have  said  an  elastic  tone  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  physiolog- 
ical purpose  of  all  physical  training.  If  one  may  be  allowed  such  an 
analysis,  I would  add  that  vre  exercise  our  muscles  to  invigorate  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  These  in  their  turn  support  and  in- 
vigorate the  nervous  system.  All  exercises  which  operate  more  di- 
rectly upon  these  internal  organs,  as,  for  example,  laughing,  deep 
breathing,  and  running,  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  stamina  of 
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the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is  only  this  mania  for  monstrous  arms  ancf 
shoulders  that  could  have  misled  the  intelligent  gymnast  on  this 
point. 

As  our  artificial  training  is  designed  to  fit  us  for  the  more  success 
ful  performance  of  the  business  of  life,  I suggest  that  the  training 
should  be,  in  character,  somewhat  preparatory  for  those  duties.  If 
you  would  train  a horse  for  the  carriage,  you  would  not  do  it  by 
driving  at  a slow  pace  before  a heavy  load.  If  you  did,  the  first  fast 
drive  would  go  hard  with  him. 

Just  so  with  a man.  If  he  is  to  lift  barrels  of  flour,  or  kegs  of 
nails,  as  a business,  he  may  be  trained  by  heavy  lifting ; but  if  his 
business  requires  the  average  velocity  and  free  motions  of  human 
occupations,  then  upon  the  basis  of  his  heavy  slow  training,  he  will 
find  himself,  in  actual  life,  in  the  condition  of  the  dray-horse,  who  is 
pushed  before  the  light  carriage  at  a high  speed. 

Is  it  true  that  in  either  intellectual  or  physical  training,  bold, 
brilliant  efforts,  under  proper  conditions  and  limitations,  exhaust  the 
powers  of  life?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  true  that  we  find  in  vigor- 
ous, bold,  dashing,  brilliant  efforts  the  only  source  of  vigorous,  bold, 
dashing  and  brilliant  powers  ? 

In  this  discussion  I have  not  considered  the  treatment  of  invalids. 
The  principles  presented  are  applicable  to  the  training  of  children 
and  adults  of  average  vitality. 

I wrill  rest  upon  the  general  statement  that  all  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  possessed  of  average  vitality,  should, 
in  the  department  of  physical  education,  employ  light  apparatus,  and 
execute  a great  variety  of  feats  which  require  skill,  accuracy,  cour- 
age, dash,  presence  of  mind,  quick  aye  and  hand,  — in  brief,  which 
demand  a vigorous  and  complete  exercise  of  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  writh  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us ; while  deformed 
and  diseased  persons  should  be  treated  in  consonance  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Swedish  Movement  Cure , in  which  the  movements  are 
slow  and  limited. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  American  people  of  all  classes  and  both 
sexes  are  taking  more  and  more  interest  in  outdoor  sports.  The 
bicycle,  if  used  in  reasonable  moderation,  will  ju’ove  a great  factor 
in  the  physical  development  of  both  sexes ; but  the  danger  is  that 
the  American  idea  of  trying  to  outdo  others  will  cause  the  young 
with  untried  muscles  to  attempt  century  runs  and  generally  to  overdo ; 
while,  if  they  should  take  reasonable  rides,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
and  scenery,  it  would  prove  a benefit  to  mind  and  body. 

There  are  many  simple  contrivances  to  use  at  home,  if  not  conven- 
ient to  take  full  gymnastic  courses.  We  give  a description  of  several, 
either  of  which,  if  faithfully  used,  will  be  of  great  benefit. 


PERFECT  ARM  DEVELOPMENT. 
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Dumb=bell  Exercise. 

To  those,  then,  who  say  they  have  no  time  for  exercise,  we  heartily 
recommend  our  home  lessons,  which,  in  connection  with  a daily  walk 
will  be  just  exactly  what  is  required  to  secure  physical  perfection 
and  muscular  strength,  without  putting  yourself  to  but  very  little 
trouble  to  attain  it.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  daily,  morning  and  even- 
ing, or  to  suit  convenience  it  may  not  be  so  divided,  but  may  all  be 
taken  in  the  morning,  or  all  in  the  evening,  will,  in  connection  with 
walking,  keep  the  muscular  system  in  perfect  condition,  and  thus 
insure  perfect  bodily  health. 

Exercise  should  never  be  taken  immediately  after  a 'plentiful  meal, 
nor  should  it  be  taken  to  excess,  particularly  during  hot  weather.  In 
the  former  case  too  much  cerebral  influence  for  the  time  being  ex- 
pended in  muscular  action,  the  amount  of  it  conveyed  to  the  stomach 
is  insufficient  for  the  laborious  function  that  viscus  has  to  perform, 
and  indigestion  is  the  consequence.  It  is  possible  to  fatigue  the  body 
beyond  a proper  point,  in  which  case  repose  becomes  necessary  ; but 
this  is  a rare  occurrence  compared  with  the  instances  of  insufficient 
exercise,  or  where  the  mind  is  stretched  beyond  its  natural  power  to 
bear,  by  the  ambitious  student,  the  covetous  and  careworn  merchant. 

All  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  possessed  of 
average  vitality,  should,  in  the  department  of  physical  education, 
employ  light  apparatus,  and  execute  a great  variety  of  feats,  which 
require  skill,  accuracy,  courage,  dash,  presence  of  mind,  quick  eye 
and  hand, — in  brief,  which  demands  a vigorous  and  complete  exer- 
cise of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  the  Creator  has  en- 
dowed us. 

The  following  dumb-bell  exercise  will  prove  a tremendous  advan- 
tage, perfect  development  and  good  health. 

In  no  case  should  the  pupil  bend  the  legs  at  the  knee,  or  his  arms 
at  the  elbow,  unless  it  is  so  directed.  No  rule  in  the  dumb-bell  ex- 
ercises is  so  important  as  this.  If  it  be  forgotten,  exercises  with 
dumb-bells  will  lose  more  than  half  their  value. 

No.  1.  The  position  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Thumbs  outward.  Bells 
exactly  horizontal.  Turn  the  thumb  ends  of  the  bells  to  the  hips, 
and  then  back  again  to  the  position  shown  in  the  figure.  Repeat 
ten  times.  Let  the  change  be  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
When  it  is  well  done,  no  matter  which  end  is  at  the  hip,  a-  straight 
rod  run  through  one  dumb-bell,  lengthwise,  would  at  the  same  time 
run  through  the  centre  of  the  other. 

In  this  and  all  subsequent  dumb-bell  exercises,  the  pupil  must  be 
careful  not  to  bend  the  elbows.  When  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur, 
they  will  be  plainly  indicated. 
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No.  2.  Position  seen  Fig.  2.  Keep  the  elbows  pressed  against 
the  sides  and  twist  the  bells  so  the  ends  are  exactly  reversed.  Be 
sure  they  are  exactly  in  line  with  each  other,  and  the  forearms  par- 
allel. Repeat  ten  times. 


Figure  1.  Figure  2. 

No.  3.  In  passing  from  No.  2 to  No.  3,  bring  the  bells  to  the  chest, 
and  on  the  next  beat  to  the  position  in  Fig.  3.  The  palms  of  the 
hands  are  upward.  Bells  exactly  horizontal  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  Turn  the  hands  over,  knuckles  upward.  Bells  now  exactly  in 
the  same  position  as  before.  Repeat  ten  times. 


Figure  3. 


Figure  4. 


No.  4.  In  passing  from  No.  3 to  No.  4,  bring  the  bells  to  the  chest, 
and  on  the  next  beat  to  the  position  in  Fig.  4.  The  palms  forward. 
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Twist  the  bells  so  the  knuckles  are  forward.  Repeat  ten  times.  Arms 
to  be  kept  parallel  from  first  to  last. 

No.  5.  Position  as  in  Fig.  5.  In  passing  from  No.  4 to  No.  5, 
bring  the  bells  to  the  chest.  Twist  the  arms  so  that  the  bells  are 
exactly  reversed. 

4/ 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  the  palms  are  upward.  When  the 
bells  are  reversed,  the  knuckles  are  upward.  Keep  the  arms  parallel. 
Repeat  ten  times. 

In  passing  from  one  exercise  to  another,  I have  spoken  of  bringing 
the  bells  to  the  chest.  They  should  strike  the  chest  exactly  at  the 
point  shown  in  Fig.  0. 


Figure  5.  Figure  6. 

No.  6.  Thrust  the  two  bells  down  by  the  side  of  the  legs.  Bring 
to  the  chest,  and  thrust  them  sideways.  Bring  to  the  chest  and 
thrust  them  upward.  Bring  to  the  chest  and  thrust  them  forward. 

Repeat  these  four  thrusts  five  times. 

When  the  down  thrust  is  made,  the  pupil  must  be  careful  that  at 
the  lowest  point  the  bells  are  precisely  horizontal,  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  When  the  side  thrust  is  made,  the  arms  must  be  horizontal, 
the  bells  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  each  other.  When  the  upward 
thrust  is  made,  the  arms  must  be  accurately  perpendicular,  bells 
parallel  and  horizontal. 

When  the  forward  thrust  is  executed,  the  arms  must  be  exactly 
horizontal,  and  the  bells  perpendicular  and  parallel. 

No.  7.  Raise  the  right-hand  bell  from  the  side  of  the  leg  into  the 
arm-pit,  five  times.  (Fig.  7.)  Left,  five  times.  Alternately  and 
simultaneously,  five  times. 

Be  sure  that  each  time  when  the  bells  come  into  the  arm-pits  they 
are  exactly  horizontal. 

No.  8.  Passing  from  No.  7 to  No.  8,  bring  the  bells  to  the  chest; 
on  the  next  beat-to  the  top  of  the  shoulders;  on  the  next  beat  carry  up 
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the  right,  reaching  accurately  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  8.  Repeat  fivt 
times.  Left  the  same.  Alternately  and  simultaneously,  each  jive  times. 


Figure  7.  Figure  8. 

No.  9.  Passing  from  No.  8 to  No.  9,  bring  the  bells  to  the  chest 
(the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  9 show  it),  then  down  by  the  sides;  in  all, 
as  usual,  keeping  good  time  to  the  music.  Now  carry  the  right  bell 


Figure  9.  Figure  10. 

to  the  chest,  then  up,  reaching  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Return 
to  the  hip,  marking  one  beat  on  the  chest  in  going  down.  Repeat 
ten  times.  Left,  the  same.  Alternately  and  simultaneously,  ten  times . 
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No.  10.  Bring  the  bells  to  the  chest.  Strike  out  the  right  one  in 
front,  arm  precisely  horizontal,  bell  perpendicular.  (Fig.  10.)  Re- 
peat twenty  times.  Left,  the  same.  Alternately  and  simultaneously, 
twenty  times. 

As  usual,  keep  the  chest  well  forward,  and  the  shoulders  drawn 
far  back. 

No.  11.  Holding  the  bells  in  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  11,  bring 
them  with  great  force  into  the  position  seen  in  the  dotted  line,  forty 
times.  In  beginning  this  elbow-thrust  backward,  it  is  well  to  first 
raise  the  bells  a foot,  that  they  may  be  brought  back  with  more  force, 
and  more  directly  into  the  position  seen  in  the  dotted  lines.  But  in 
carrying  them  forward  again,  it  should  be  first  into  the  position  seen 
in  the  figure. 


No.  12.  Stamp  the  left  foot,  then  the  right,  then  charge  out  into 
the  position  seen  in  Fig.  12.  Make  sure  that  the  leg  behind,  in  this 
and  all  subsequent  charges,  is  kept  entirely  straight,  while  the  one 
forward  is  placed  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Holding  the  arms  as  illus- 
trated, force  the  entire  person  into  the  position  of  the  dotted  lines, 
five  times.  There  shoidd  be  no  motion  in  the  sliou  der  joints.  The 
chest  is  pushed  far  forward,  and  the  shoulders  drawn  well  back.  These 
directions  are  applicable  to  all  charging  exercises,  in  which  a different 
course  is  not  plainly  indicated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  charge  in  No.  12  is  exactly  sideways. 

Rise  to  the  perpendicular  again,  stamp  with  the  right  foot,  then  the 
left,  and  lastly  charge  out  on  the  left  side,  and  repeat  the  perform- 
ance of  the  right  side  five  times. 

No.  13.  Rise  to  the  perpendicular,  stamp  with  the  left  foot,  then 
with  the  rip;ht,  then  charge  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  Under  the 
directions  given  in  No.  12,  sink  five  times. 

Same  on  the  left  side,  of  course  with  the  intermediate  stamping. 
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No.  14.  After  the  regular  stamping,  the  pupil  should  charge  in 
the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  14.  Sink  five  times. 

Same  on  the  left  side. 

In  this,  as  in  Figs.  12  and  13,  the  charging  is  exactly  sideways. 


Figure  13-14. 

No.  15.  Stand  upright,  hands  by  the  side.  Raise  the  right  hand, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  five  times.  Left,  the  same.  Alternately  and 
simultaneously,  five  times. 


Figure  15.  Figure  16. 

In  this  the  arm  is  carried  up  with  a quick,  strong  effort,  and  ar- 
rested at  the  horizontal  line,  precisely  as  if  it  had  struck  a rock. 
When  it  is  brought  back  to  the  side  again,  it  is  with  the  same  force 
and  sudden  arrest.  This  and  the  next  one  are  among  the  most 
severe  of  the  dumb-bell  exercises. 
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No.  16.  Assuming  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  16,  force  back  the 
right  arm,  as  seen  in  the  dotted  line,  five  times.  Left  the  same.  Al- 
ternately and  simultaneously,  five  times. 

The  arm  must  not  be  bent  at  the  elbow. 

The  directions  given  in  No.  15,  in  regard  to  force  and  sudden 
arrest,  are  applicable  to  this  exercise. 


igure  17. 


Figure  18. 


No.  17.  Beginning  as  in  No.  15,  with  the  arms  hanging,  combine 
the  two  exercises,  Nos.  15  and  16,  in  one  sweep,  reaching  the  posi- 


Figure  19. 


Figure  20. 


tion  of  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  17.  Repeat  five  times.  Left  hand 
the  same.  Alternately  and  simultaneously,  five  times. 
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No.  18.  Stand  upright,  arms  hanging.  Raise  the  right  arm  to 
the  horizontal,  at  the  side,  with  the  palm  up.  Repeat  five  times. 
Left,  the  same.  Alternately  and  simultaneously,  five  times.  The 
position  of  one  of  the  arms  is  seen  in  Fig.  17. 

No.  19.  Having  the  arms  extended  at  the  sides  as  shown  in  Fig. 
18,  raise  the  right  arm  to  the  position  seen  in  the  dotted  line,  five 
times.  Left,  the  same.  Alternately  and  simultaneously,  five  times. 

In  raising  the  dumb-bells  over  the  head,  be  careful  that  they  are 
in  such  a position  that,  when  the  two  are  up  together,  they  are 
exactly  horizontal  and  parallel  to  each  other. 

No.  20.  Beginning  as  in  No.  18,  arms  hanging,  combine  Nos.  17 
and  18,  in  one  sweep,  each  arm  five  times.  Alternately  and  simul- 
taneously, the  same. 


Figure  21.  Figure  22. 

No.  21.  Standing  upright,  arms  hanging,  charge  into  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  19;  remaining  thus,  thrust  the  arms  in  front,  in  a 
horizontal  line,  five  times,  alternately  and  simultaneously.  Rising  to 
the  perpendicular,  stamp  with  the  right  foot,  then  the  left,  then  charge 
out  with  the  left  foot,  and  repeat  the  exercises  with  the  arms. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  figure  that  the  leg  behind  is  kept  entirely 
straight  and  rests  on  the  toe.  The  special  point  in  this  exercise  is 
to  reach  the  dumb-bell  as  far  forward  as  possible. 

No.  22.  Standing  as  represented  in  Fig.  20,  force  the  right  arm 
into  the  position  shown  in  the  dotted  line,  five  times.  Left  the  same. 
Alternately  and  simultaneously,  five  times. 

In  this  exercise  keep  the  body  as  erect  as  possible. 
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No.  23.  Having  the  arms  perpendicular 
over  the  head,  perform  the  same  exercise 
as  in  the  last  number,  with  right  hand,  left 
hand,  then  alternately  and  simultaneously. 

No.  24.  Placing  the  feet  in  position  of 
Fig.  21,  raise  the  arms  with  great  force 
from  the  hanging  position  to  that  seen  in 
Fig.  21.  On  the  next  beat  bring  the  arms 
to  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  22;  on  the 
next  to  that  seen  in  Fig.  23;  on  the  next 
beat  sweep  back  to  the  position  seen  in 
Fig.  22;  then  to  the  position  seen  in  Fig. 
21.  Repeat  five  times.  Stamp  right  and 
left,  then  step  out  with  the  left  foot,  then  swing  the  arms  over  the 
head,  performing  the  same  exercise  on  the  left  side. 

In  this  exercise  neither  arms  nor  legs  should  be  bent. 

No.  25.  Stand  erect,  arms  horizontal  in  front  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  Carry  the  right  hand  backward  in  the  horizontal  plane  (Fig. 
24)  as  far  as  possible;  return  it.  Repeat  ten  times.  Left  the  same; 
alternately  and  simultaneously,  ten  times. 


Figure  23. 


Figure  24-  Figure  25. 

No.  26.  Standing  erect,  arms  hanging,  stamp  with  the  left  foot; 
then  with  the  right;  then  charge  into  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  25, 
and  tin ust  the  aims  in  a direct  line  upward,  alternately  and  simul- 
taneously, ten  times.  Assuming  the  erect  position,  drop  the  arms 
by  the  side,  stamp  the  right  foot,  then  the  left,  and  charge  out  on 
the  left  side;  repeat  the  exercise  with  the  arms. 

In  this  exercise,  it  will  be  seen,  the  leg  behind  is  straight  that 
charged  forward,  considerably  bent.  g ’ 
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No.  27.  As  in  nearly  all  other  exercises,  begin  with  the  heels 


together,  body  erect,  chest  forward,  shoulders  back,  arms  hanging, 
dumb-bells  horizontal  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Step  diagonally 


backward  with  the  right  foot,  as  seen  in  Fig.  26,  and  repeat  the 
exercises  in  No.  26.  Same  with  the  left  foot. 
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In  this  exercise  the  forward  leg  is  kept  straight,  that  behind  is  bent 
as  much  as  possible. 

No.  28.  Bells  on  the  chest.  Carry  the  right  arm  out  at  the  side, 
thrusting  it  as  far  back  as  possible ; suddenly  bring  it  back  to  the 
chest  in  a circle  as  if  grasping  a large  body  standing  in  front.  Repeat 
five  times.  Left  hand,  same.  Alternately  and  simultaneously,  same. 

In  this  exercise  the  arms  should  be 
kept  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  should 
in  the  performance  of  the  exercise  enclose 
as  large  an  armful  of  the  imaginary 
objects  as  possible. 

No.  29.  Standing  erect,  arms  hanging 
at  the  side,  suddenly  turning  the  body  to 
one  side  as  far  as  you  can  twist  it  with- 
out moving  the  feet,  carry  the  arms  to 
the  position  seen  in  Fig.  27.  Bring  them 
back  to  the  sides,  while  at  the  same  time 
you  bring  the  body  to  the  first  position. 
Swing  the  arms  up  on-  the  other  side,  and 
so  continue,  alternating  twenty  times. 

No.  30.  Standing  erect,  arms  hanging, 
bring  the  bells  to  the  chest,  then  to  the 
floor,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  line  in  Fig. 
28;  then  rising,  bring  the  dumb-bells  again 
to  the  chest,  and  on  the  next  beat  thrust 
them  as  far  upward  as  possible,  rising  on 
the  toes;  then  back  to  the  chest.  Repeat  twenty  times. 


No.  31.  Standing  erect,  dumb-bells  on  the  shoulders  (not  on  the 
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chest),  thrust  the  right  arm  out  at  the  side  as  seen  in  Fig.  29,  ten 
times.  Left,  the  same.  Alternately  and  simultaneously,  the  same. 

No.  32.  Standing  erect,  arms  hanging,  carry  the  arms  to  the  hori- 
zontal in  front;  then  to  the  position  over  the  head  seen  in  Fig.  30; 
now  down  to  the  horizontal  again,  and  then  to  the  floor  as  seen  in 
the  dotted  line.  Repeat  ten  times. 

In  this  exercise  there  must  he  no  bending  at  the  knees  or  elbows. 

No.  33.  Standing  erect,  arms  hanging,  charge  out  with  the  right 


foot,  and  sweep  the  left  arm  as  shown  in  Fig.  31;  on  the  next  beat 
return  to  the  first  position.  Repeat  five  times.  Same  on  the  left 
side.  Alternately,  five  times. 

No.  34.  Standirg  erect,  arms  hanging,  without  moving  the  body, 
carry  the  right  foot  out  sideways,  lifting  it  from  the  floor,  and  bring- 
ing it  back  to  the  other  foot,  without  bending  the  knee,  five  times; 
then  charge  into  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  32,  and  return  to  the  first 
position,  five  times. 

The  arm  which  is  brought  over  the  head  must  be  carried  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  side  to  the  position  over  the  head,  and  not 
brought  toward  the  front  of  the  body  in  its  passage  up  or  down. 
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"A  noble  soul  dwells  in  a strong  body." 

— Japanese  Proverb. 


JIU-JITSU 


BY 

American  College  of  Physical  Culture 

je 

We  know  that  you  will  find  interest  in  reading  and  demonstrating 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  effectiveness  of  Jiu-Jitsu,  in  its  mildest 
form,  as  a means  of  self-defense. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  all  the  secrets  of  the  Japanese  national 
system  of  physical  training  and  self-defense  have  been  given  to  Wes- 
tern people.  Less  than  a generation  ago,  you  could  not  have  obtained 
this  knowledge  at  any  price.  So  religiously  have  the  principles  of 
Jiu-Jitsu  been  guarded  that  no  foreigner  has  ever  before  received 
official  instruction  from  one  who  has  taken  the  highest  degree  in  the  art. 

Jiu-Jitsu  is  the  most  wonderful  system  of  physical  training  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  is  a science.  It  is  muscle  dominated  and 
directed  in  every  detail  by  brain.  The  Japanese  are  the  hardiest  race 
of  people  in  the  world  to-day,  and  we  attribute  their  wonderful 
strength  and  power  of  endurance  solely  to  the  persistent  practice  of 
their  national  system  of  physical  development.  Jiu-Jitsu  develops 
every  muscle  and  strengthens  every  organ  in  the  human  body.  It 
does  not  produce  knotted  muscles,  but  develops  the  body  harmoni- 
ously and  uniformly.  It  affects  those  minute  muscles  which  are  not 
reached  by  any  other  system.  It  strengthens  the  heart  action,  scien- 
tifically renews  and  invigorates  every  tissue,  and  helps  every  organ  to 
perform  its  functions.  The  man  or  woman  who  devotes  ten  minutes 
daily  to  the  practice  of  Jiu-Jitsu  will  enjoy  a degree  of  health  and 
strength  that  will  make  him  or  her  thoroughly  alive  and  fully  con- 
scious of  the  possession  of  perfect  manhood  or  womanhood.  * (The 
improvement  of  the  average  American  pupil  in  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days  is  as  follows:  Development  of  the  chest,  three  to  four  inches; 

chest  expansion,  three  to  five  inches;  upper  arm,  one  to  two  inches; 
forearm,  one-half  to  one  inch ; 
thigh,  two  to  three  inches;  and 
the  entire  body  in  proportion.) 

Jiu-Jitsu  is  also  a natural  and 
positive  cure  for  constipation,  in- 
digestion, and  all  forms  of  dyspep- 
sia, insomnia,  pulmonary  troubles, 


t 
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and  lack  of  vitality.  Its  practice 
improves  the  appetite,  accelerates 
circulation,  and  aids  assimilation. 

And  to  the  increased  vigor  and 
tone  of  the  system  the  brain  re- 
sponds, and  the  mental  capacity 
as  well  as  the  physical  is  improved.  The  Japanese  enjoy  better  health 
than  any  other  nationality.  With  them  consumption  is  very  rare, 
dyspepsia  has  no  meaning,  and  physical  weakness  is  an  affliction  with 
which  only  the  aged  are  beset.  Extreme  leanness  is  regarded  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  Americans  regard  physical  deformity,  and 
extreme  corpulency  is  unknown.  There  is  a reason  for  all  this  and 
it  is  found  in  Jiu-Jitsu. 

As  a means  of  self-defense,  Jiu-Jitsu  is  as  potent  at  short  range  as 
the  most  deadly  weapon  that  human  ingenuity  has  devised.  A 
Japanese  skilled  in  this  art  has  no  fear  of  any  form  of  personal  attack. 
He  will  even  defend  himself  unarmed  against  a swordsman  and  emerge 
from  the  combat  victorious.  The  science  of  Jiu-Jitsu  takes  into 
account  the  vulnerable  points  in  the  human  body.  It  comprehends 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  thus  enabling  the  weak  to  overthrow  the 
strong.  One  unskilled  in  the  art  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  ex- 
pert Jiu-Jitsuian,  no  matter  how  unequally  matched  in  point  of  size 
or  strength  the  contestants  may  be.  An  opponent  may  be  overcome 
and  remain  unharmed  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  operator,  or  he  may  be 
seriously  disabled  by  a slight  pressure  exerted  at  a vulnerable  point, 
or  a sharp  twist  of  the  arm,  as  to  be  rendered  utterly  helpless  and 
unable  to  renew  the  attack. 

The  following  illustrations  give  some  idea  of  the  first  lessons  in 
Jiu-Jitsu,  which  represents  Professor  J.  J.  O’Brien,  who  was  for  many 
years  a resident  of  Japan,  and  received  his  diploma  as  Professor  of 
Jiu-Jitsu  from  the  Government  of  Japan. 

Professor  O’Brien  was  the  teacher  who  instructed  President  Roose- 
velt, members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  heads  of  many  of  the  Departments 
in  Washington. 


LESSON  A.  POSITION  No.  I. 

Take  your  opponent  by  the  left  hand  firmly,  as  above  illustrated. 


LESSON  A.  POSITION  No.  2. 

Raise  the  left  arm,  turning  your  opponent’s  wrist  inward  with  your 
left;  slide  your  right  under  your  opponent’s  left. 


LESSON  A.  POSITION  No.  3. 


Grasp  your  opponent’s  lapels  firmly;  stiffen  your  right  arm,  pushing 
your  opponent’s  left  from  you  until  it  rests  on  your  right  forearm.  At 
the  same  time  twist  your  opponent’s  left  wrist  inwardly  and  down. 


LESSON  B.  POSITION  No.  I. 

Place  your  right  hand  on  your  opponent’s  left  arm  at  the  elbow. 


LESSON  B.  POSITION  No.  2.  LESSON  B.  POSITION  No.  3. 

Take  your  opponent’s  left  hand  at  the  wrist  with  your  left,  raising  it  This  will  turn  your  opponent  so  his  back  will  face  you.  Draw  his  left 
inwardly,  using  your  right  to  push  his  elbow  forward.  arm  up,  twisting  the  wrist  with  your  left,  taking  a firm  hold  of  your 

opponent’s  coat  collar  with  your  right. 
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LESSON  C.  POSITION  No.  1. 

Place  your  right  hand  on  your  opponent’s  left  arm  at  the  elbow. 


LESSON  C.  POSITION  No.  2. 

Take  your  opponent’s  left  hand  at  the  wrist  with  your  left,  raising  it 
inwardly,  using  your  right  to  push  his  elbow  forward. 


LESSON  C.  POSITION  No.  3. 

This  will  turn  your  opponent  so  his  back  will  face  you.  Draw  his  left 
arm  up,  twisting  the  wrist  with  your  left,  taking  a firm  hold  of  your 
opponent’s  chin  with  your  right  and  twist  his  head  backwards. 


LESSON  D.  POSITION  No.  1. 

Take  your  opponent’s  left  hand  with  your  right  so  your  thumb  will 
rest  on  the  back  of  his  knuckles  and  your  four  fingers  on  the  ball  of 
your  opponent’s  hand. 


LESSON  D.  POSITION  No.  2.  LESSON  D.  POSITION  No.  3. 

Raise  his  hand  as  shown  in  the  above  illustration,  hold  it  firmly.  Press  your  opponent’s  hand  backwards  with  your  thumb  and  at  the 

same  time  twist  his  hand  to  the  right  with  your  fingers. 


Copyright,  1906. 
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LESSON  E.  POSITION  No.  2. 


LESSON  E.  POSITION  No.  1. 

Take  your  opponent  firmly  by  the  lapels  of  the  coat,  drawing  him  to  Throw  the  coat  over  his  shoulders,  drawing  your  opponent’s  arms 
you.  firmly  together. 


J 

LESSON  E.  POSITION  No.  3. 

Step  to  right  quickly,  placing  your  left  leg  behind  your  opponent’s  left, 
giving  a sudden  push  backwards  and  to  the  right  will  result  in  a throw. 


■ 

LESSON  F.  POSITION  No.  2. 

Raise  your  opponent’s  arm  over  your  head,  striking  him  in  the  solar 
plexus  with  your  right,  holding  firmly  with  left,  going  under  as  indi- 
cated by  the  above  illustration. 


LESSON  F.  POSITION  No.  1. 

Grasp  your  opponent’s  right  with  your  left  so  as  your  fingers  will  rest 
in  the  centre  of  his  hand  and  your  thumb  on  the  back  of  your  oppo- 
nent’s, close  to  the  w rist. 


LESSON  F.  POSITION  No.  3. 

As  shown  by  the  above  you  have  your  opponent’s  right  arm  twisted 
and  in  a position  where  he  is  at  your  mercy. 
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LESSON  G.  POSITION  No.  1. 


LESSON  G.  POSITION  No.  2. 


Place  the  four  fingers  of  your  right  hand  so  they  will  rest  firmly  on  Place  your  left  on  your  opponent’s  arm  at  the  inside  of  the  elbow',  tak- 
the  ball  of  your  opponent’s  left  and  your  thumb  on  the  back  of^his  hand,  ing  a firm  hold  turning  up  and  inwardly,  drawing  the  elbow  back  with 

your  left,  twisting  the  left  hand  upward  with  your  right. 


LESSON  G.  POSITION  No.  3.  LESSON  H.  POSITION  No.  I. 

Until  you  have  it  in  the  above  position  turn  to  the  left  pressing  down-  Should  a person  shake  his  finger  in  your  face  and  about  to  strike, 
ward,  using  your  left  with  your  right  if  it  becomes  necessary. 


LESSON  IT.  POSITION  No.  2.  LESSON  H.  POSITION  No.  3. 

take  a firm  hold  with  both  your  hands  so  your  thumbs  will  rest  on  the  Press  the  hand  back  with  your  thumbs  and  at  the  same  time  twist 
back  of  your  opponent’s  hand.  ‘ your  opponent’s  hand  to  the  left  and  downward. 


Copyright,  1906. 
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LESSON  1.  POSITION  No.  1. 

Take  your  opponent’s  right,  using  your  right  so  that  thumb  will  rest 
on  the  back  of  his  hand  and  your  first  three  fingers  in  the  palm  of  your 
opponent’s. 

" — » 


LESSON  I.  POSITION  No.  3. 

pressing  inward  and  twist  to  the  right.  You  should  always  keep 
opponent’s  arm  raised,  which  will  cause  him  to  bend  forward. 


LESSON  I.  POSITION  No.  2. 

Step  to  the  left;  raise  your  opponent’s  arm,  taking  hold  with  both 
hands,  % 

1 


LESSON  J.  POSITION  No.  I. 

Should  a thief  reach  to  steal  your  pin  or  diamond  stud  on  the  street  or 
in  a public  place. 


n 


LESSON  J.  POSITION  No.  2. 

use  your  left  hand,  placing  your  three  first  fingers  firmly  on  his  hand, 
forcing  his  arm  to  the  left. 


LESSON  J.  POSITION  No.  3. 

Take  two  steps  to  the  right,  holding  your  opponent's  arm  upward,  and 
you  will  have  him  at  your  mercy. 
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LESSON  K.  POSITION  No.  1. 


LESSON  K.  POSITION  No.  2. 


Take  your  opponent’s  right  with  your  left  firmly  by  the  wrist  as  above 
illustrated. 


Twist  your  opponent’s  arm  to  the  left  as  you  are  about  to  raise  it;  at 
the  same  time  go  under,  holding  firmly  with  your  left. 


LESSON  K.  POSITION  No.  3.  LESSON  L.  POSITION  No.  1. 


Place  your  right  to  your  opponent’s  throat,  taking  a firm  hold,  press-  Place  your  right  arm  inside  your  opponent’s  left  as  above  illustrated, 
ing  downward  with  your  left;  you  can  either  choke  your  victim  or  break  step  to  the  right 
his  arm 


LESSON  L.  POSITION  No  2 


LESSON  L.  POSITION  No.  3. 


and  inward,  raising  your  opponent’s  arm  as  shown  above, 


forcing  your  opponent’s  arm  up,  which  will  cause  him  to  bend  forward 
in  great  pain.  He  cannot  resist. 
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LESSON  M.  POSITION  No.  I.  LESSON  M.  POSITION  No.  2. 

Take  your  opponent  firmly  by  the  left  wrist  with  your  left  hand  as  force  your  opponent’s  hand  up  and  twist  to  the  left,  gripping  firmly  with 
shown  above,  your  left,  a:  the  same  time  have  your  right  ready  to 


LESSON  M.  POSITION  No.  3.  LESSON  N.  POSITION  No.  I. 

take  hold  of  your  opponent’s  left  hand  as  above  shown.  You  can  then  'l  ake  your  opponent  firmly  by  the  left,  using  your  left  so  that  the  ball 
twist  his  arm  at  your  will,  which  is  very  painful.  of  your  hand  will  rest  on  his 


LESSON  N.  POSITION  No.  2. 

Twist  your  opponent’s  arm  to  the  right,  raising  it  over  your  head 
grasping  firmly. 


LESSON  N.  POSITION  No.  3. 

Qo  under,  at  the  same  time  grasp  your  opponent's  right  arm  with  your 
right  hand,  holding  firmly  and  pull  down  with  your  left.  Your  victim 
cannot  resist. 

Copyright.  1906. 
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LESSON  O.  POSITION  No.  1. 

Should  a person  take  hold  of  you  by  the  lapel  of  your  coat,  with  the 
intention  of  doing  you  bodily  harm. 


LESSON  O.  POSITION  No.  3. 

Bring  your  left  arm  outside  and  under  your  opponent’s  right,  placing 
your  right  to  his  shoulder  and  your  left  firmly  on  your  right,  which  will 
cause  your  opponent  much  cain. 


LESSON  P.  POSITION  No.  2. 


raising  your  opponent’s  hand  up,  pressing  firmly  with  the  thumb  of  your 
right  hand. 


L_.  - . 

LESSON  O.  POSITION  No.  2 

force  your  arms  up  between  your  opponent’s-  This  must  be  done  quickly, 
and  step  forward. 


LESSON  P.  POSITION  No.  1. 

Take  your  opponent’s  left  with  your  right  hand,  allowing  your  thumb 
to  rest  on  the  back  and  your  four  fingers  on  the  ball  of  his  hand,  holding 
firmly, 


LESSON  P.  POSITION  No.  3. 

and  at  the  same  time  bring  your  left  hand  into  play.  You  can  throw 
your  opponent  at  your  will. 
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LESSON  Q.  POSITION  No.  1. 

Take  your  opponent  firmly  by  the  left,  using  your  left  so  that  the  ball 
of  your  hand  will  rest  on  his. 


LESSON  Q.  POSITION  No.  2. 

Raise  your  opponent’s  arm  twisting  his  wrist  outward,  placing  you* 
right  arm  over  his. 


LESSON  Q.  POSITION  No.  3.  LESSON  Q.  POSITION  No.  4. 

bringing  your  right  around  his  left,  firmly  pressing  down  with  your  left  Should  your  opponent  try  to  resist,  you  can  bring  your  right  hand  down 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  twist  the  wrist.  to  your  left  wrist,  which  will  make  a firm  hold  that  cannot  be  broken. 


r" 


LESSON  R.  POSITION  No.  I . LESSON  R.  POSITION  No.  2. 

Take  your  opponent  firmly  by  the  left,  using  your  left  so  that  the  ball  Raise  your  opponent's  arm  with  your  left,  twisting  inward.  Place 
of  your  hand  will  rest  on  his.  your  right  under  his  left  and  up, 
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LESSON  R.  POSITION  No.  3.  LESSON  R.  POSITION  No.  4. 

placing  your  right  at  the  back  of  his  head,  taking  a firm  hold.  Pressing  down  with  your  left  and  twisting  your  opponent’s  wrist  in- 

ward, force  his  head  down  with  your  right. 


LESSON  S.  POSITION  No.  I- 

Take  your  opponent’s  left  hand  with  your  right.  Have  the  thumb  rest 
on  the  back  and  your  four  fingers  on  the  ball  of  his  hand. 


LESSON  S.  POSITION  No  2. 

Raise  the  hand  as  indicated  above,  turning  your  opponent’s  wrist  to 
the  right. 


LESSON  S.  POSITION  No.  3 LESSON  S.  POSITION  No.  4. 

Hold  firmly  with  your  right  and  pass  your  left  under  the  arm  as  above  Grasp  your  opponent’s  left  at  about  the  wrist  with  your  left.  Pressing 
illustrated  downward  you  then  have  your  right  free  and  have  opponent  at  your 

mercy. 
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LESSON  T.  POSITION  No.  1. 

Should  a person  point  a revolver  in  your  face,  to  hold  you  up  or  other- 
wise, do  not  make  a false  move  with  either  hand,  keep  cool. 


LESSON  T.  POSITION  No.  3. 

Hold  firmly  with  your  left,  force  inwardly  with  the  right;  this  must  be 
done  quickly. 


LESSON  U.  POSITION  No.  1. 

Should  you  become  involved  in  an  argument  and  your  opponent 


LESSON  T.  POSITION  No.  2. 

Direct  your  left  to  your  opponent’s  wrist,  forcing  his  arm  to  the  right, 
hold  firmly,  then  grasp  the  back  of  the  hand  with  your  right. 


LESSON  T.  POSITION  No-  4. 

Turn  your  opponent’s  wrist  with  your  right,  holding  his  arm  up.  You 
can  then  take  the  revolver  from  him  with  your  left  very  easily.  N.  B 
This  should  be  practised  by  removing  chamber  from  revolver. 


LESSON  U.  POSITION  No.  2. 
grasps  you  by  the  throat,  as  above  illustrated, 
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take  a firm  hold  of  his  index  finger  with  your  left,  draw  his  hand  up  and 
to  the  left,  run  your  right  under  his  left  arm. 


Place  your  wrist  over  your  opponent’s  as  above  illustrated,  pressing 
firmly  down  with  your  right.  You  have  then  reversed  the  positions  and 
have  your  opnonent  at  vo'i-  mercy- 


LESSON  V.  POSITION  No  1.  LESSON  V.  POSITION  No.  2. 

Should  a person  grasp  you  by  the  lapel  of  your  coat  as  above  illus-  run  both  up  between  your  opponent’s.  This  must  be  accomplished 
trated,  ’ ' quickly 


LESSON  V.  POSITION  No.  3. 

Wind  your  left  around  your  opponent’s  right,  taking  a firm  hold  on 
his  lapel. 


LESSON  V.  POSITION  No.  4. 

Step  to  the  left  and  follow  up  closely,  place  your  right  to  your  oppo- 
nent’s chin,  pressing  firmly. 
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CURE  FOR  RHEUMATISM. 


SAMPLE  PRESCRIPTION. 


• < 


READY  POSITION. 

Stand  on  tiptoe,  feet  about  twelve  inches  apart,  dumb- 
bells under  the  armpits. 

MOVEMENT. 

(i)  Sink  slowly  down  by  bending  the  knees  outward, 
straightening  the  arms  by  the  sides;  exhale.  (2) 
Straighten  the  legs  and  resume  ready  position  ; inhale. 
The  heels  should  not  touch  the  floor  throughout  the  exei- 
cise.  Count  1,  2 (sink,  raise.) 

Note.  — Keep  the  back  perpendicular  while  descending,  this  is 
done  by  looking  direct  to  the  front ; fully  inflate  the  chest  and 
stiffen  the  legs  when  descending. 


TABLE 

DAYS 

TIMES 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

— 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Principal  muscles  used:  Quadriceps,  and  biceps  of  the  thighs  and 
arms,  deltoids,  gastrocnemius,  tibialis  anticus,  also  lungs. 
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This  is  one  of  the  prescriptions  given  for  obesity,  as 
illustrated  on  the  opposite  page. 


READY  POSITION. 

Hands  on  the  hips,  waist  drawn  in,  bend 
body  forward. 


MOVEMENT. 

Rotate  slowly  in  a circle  from  the  waist  line, 
from  right  to  left,  reverse.  Count  i,  2 (right, 
left.) 

Note.  — Bend  as  far  as  possible  when  going  to  the  rear, 
and  forward  when  going  to  front;  keep  the  legs  straight. 
This  movement  affects  the  liver,  also  abdomen  and  back. 


TABLE 

DAYS 

TIMES 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

— 

12 

13 

14 

— 

Where  drugs  fail,  our  system  is  successful  in  the  following  cases  : — 
Constipation,  indigestion,  nervous  troubles,  general  debility,  sleepless- 
ness, obesity,  liver  complaint,  kidney  trouble,  pulmonary  disorders, 
catarrh,  headaches,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  giddiness,  weak  heart,  spinal 
curvature,  feeble  circulation  and  rheumatism. 


A very  pronounced  case  of  obesity.  This  case  reduced  by  use  of  light 
dumb-bells  (see  page  1175)  and  physical  culture  movement 
described  on  opposite  page. 
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1 his  is  one  of  the  series  of  prescriptions  given  for  increas- 
ing the  bust  in  the  particular  case  shown  on  the  opposite 
page. 


READY  POSITION. 

Arms  extended  in  front  of  body.  Heels  on  ground 
and  knuckles  upwards. 

MOVEMENT. 

(i)  Carry  the  arms  downwards  and  backwards  (in  a 
parallel  groove)  as  far  as  possible,  pressing  the  hands  well 
back  ; at  the  same  time  rise  on  the  tip-toe  ; press  the  chest 
forward,  inhaling  to  the  utmost.  (2)  Pause  a moment 
and  return  to  ready  position,  completely  emptying  the 
lungs.  Count  1,  2 (inhale,  exhale). 

Note  : — This  is  a powerful  breathing  exercise  and  should  be 
done  slowly.  Inhaling  should  take  place  the  whole  time  the  hands 
are  traveling  from  front  to  rear.  The  movement  of  hands  forward 
should  be  done  smartly,  forcing  the  air  out  of  the  lungs  quickly. 


TABLE 

DAYS 

TIMES 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Principal  muscles  used  : Deltoids,  latissimus  dorsi,  rhomboideus,  gas- 
trocnemius (or  calf),  quadriceps,  pectoralis  major,  serratus  rnagnus. 


The  first  picture  is  of  a lady  who  suffered  from  indigestion  in  a very 

chronic  form. 

The  second  picture  illustrates  a perfect  figure  of  the  same  lady  after  four 
months’  practice  of  ten  minutes’  exercise  each  day  with 
light  dumb-bells  (see  page  1175)  and  physical  culture 
movement  as  described  on  opposite  page. 
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CURE  FOR  CONSTIPATION. 

SAMPLE  PRESCRIPTION. 


READY  POSITION. 

Lie  flat  on  back,  arms  stretched  above  head 
and  in  line  with  body. 


MOVEMENT. 

(i)  Draw  up  both  knees,  clasp  them  with  the 
hands,  press  them  well  to  the  chest,  exhaling. 
(2)  Extend  the  legs  and  arms,  inhaling  deeply, 
and  repeat.  Count  1,  2 (inhale,  exhale.) 


Note.  — This  exercise  affects  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
digestive  organs,  also  the  lungs  and  legs,  and  should  be  done 
SLOWLY,  emphasizing  the  breathing.  In  the  extension  of  the  leg 
contract  the  quadriceps  firmly  by  pressing  the  heel  forward. 


TABLE 

DAYS 

TIMES 

1 

2 

0 

O 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Principal  muscles  used  : Rectus  abdominis  quadriceps  and  biceps  of 
thigh,  gluteus  maximus,  deltoids,  pectoralis  major,  serratus  magnus  and 
lungs,  etc. 
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The  Whitely  Exerciser. 

As  this  method  is  introduced  with  the  strictly  American  idea  of 
furnishing  “ the  shortest  route  and  fastest  time  ” to  health  and 
strength,  you  may  expect  some  radical  departures  from  older  meth- 
ods. 

After  your  regular  day’s  work  is  ended,  you  are  not  asked  to  do 
another  each  evening,  performing  feats  of  strength  which  tax  your 
endurance  to  the  utmost,  and  leave  you  “all  broke  up  ” the  next 
day.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  heavy  gymnastics,  like  numer- 
ous other  ponderous  and  unwieldy  things  of  the  past,  are  by  no  means 
the  best.  On  the  contrary,  exercises  that  admit  of  numerous  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  without  greatly  taxing  the  vital  forces, 
produce  larger  development  and  better  quality.  Muscular  tissue 
built  in  this  way  is  not  only  strong,  but  quick  and  active,  while  that 
developed  with  heavy  weights  is  hard  and  slow. 

\ ou  are  not  required  to  waste  time  in  the  preliminary  study  of 
an  intricate  system  of  movements.  For  brain-workers,  a system  that 
requires  study  is  directly  at  variance  with  one  of  the  prime  objects 
of  muscular  exercise,  namely,  entire  relief  from  mental  strain.  But, 
if  you  don’t  have  to  think,  it  is  because  someone  lias  done  it  for 
you ; for  the  exercises,  liowbeit  simple,  are  scientifically  arranged  to 
bring  into  action  every  muscle  in  your  body. 

Dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs  exercise  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
shoulders  but  do  not  reach  the  muscles  that  pull  the  arms  down- 
ward. 

The  Whitely  Exerciser  is  at  once  complete,  compact  and  noiseless  ; 
requiring  no  floor-room,  no  changing  of  weights,  for  it  adjusts  itself 
to  any  degree  of  resistance ; no  buckling  of  straps  or  other  parapher- 
nalia ; can  be  put  up  in  two  minutes  without  the  use  of  a single  tool, 
and  if  desired  can  be  removed  from  the  hooks  and  put  out  of  sight  in 
a moment  and  readjusted  for  use  just  as  quickly.  It  imparts  an  easy, 
gliding  motion,  necessary  to  successful  development. 

It  is  equally  adapted  to  ladies,  gentlemen  and  children. 

Directions  for  Putting  up.  — The  Exerciser  will  work  at  any 
angle,  so  select  any  place  in  your  room  that  permits  an  unobstructed 
floor  space  in  any  direction.  Better  work  toward  a window  that  wiL’ 
permit  of  ventilation  from  above  than  away  from  it. 

Standing  on  an  ordinary  chair,  screw  two  hooks  into  the  door  or 
window-frame  on  a level  with  your  nose  and  from  two  to  six  inches 
apart  as  best  suits  the  form  of  the  woodwork  ; lower  hooks  two  inches 
from  the  floor,  or  in  the  floor  if  you  are  short  of  stature. 

Should  there  be  a sill  or  other  obstruction  to  be  avoided,  put  the 
lower  hooks  in  the  floor  at  sufficient  distance  from  the  wall  to  make 
the  cords  clear  the  obstruction. 

The  middle  pulley  is  purposely  made  without  a swivel  to  prevent 
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twisting  of  the  cord  when  in  use,  so  run  out  any  twist  between  it 
and  the  pulleys  attached  to  the  triangle  before  putting  it  on  the 
hook.  The  pulleys  on  the  triangle  are  swiveled  that  the  Exerciser 
may  adjust  itself  to  any  movement  or  work  in  any  direction,  and  if 
the  cords  twist  together  between  them  and  the  handles  a pull  on  the 
latter  will  untwist  them. 

The  rubber  cord,  or  rather  cable,  is  calculated  to  withstand  unlim- 
ited use  and  a much  greater  tension  than  required  for  ordinary  exer- 
cise, but  don’t,  on  that  account,  abuse  it  unnecessarily. 

Don’t  use  a cord  that  is  too  strong  for  you.  If  you  do  you  will 
be  exhausted  but  not  benefited  by  your  exercise.  The  cords  are  made 
of  various  strengths,  be  sure  you  obtain  one  adapted  to  you ; that  is, 
one  that  pulls  easily  when  close  to  the  Exerciser.  As  you  grow 
stronger,  you  have  only  to  stand  a little  further  from  the  Exerciser 
to  obtain  a resistance  suited  to  your  increasing  strength. 

It  is  not  how  much  you  pull,  but  how  often,  so  use  no  more  force 
than  is  agreeable. 

If  your  exercise  is  too  vigorous  or  too  heavy,  you  will  be  exhausted 
before  you  can  complete  it.  It  is  better  to  exercise  all  parts  of  the 
body  a little  than  a few  much.  If  you  are  sick  or  weak,  exercise 
very  moderately,  and  stop  the  moment  you  feel  the  least  exhausted. 
If  well  and  strong,  be  moderate  for  the  first  week  or  two,  or  exercise 
will  make  you  sore.  When  a muscle  is  tired  it  hurts,  and  to  force 
it  beyond  that  point  is  harmful. 

Exercise  when  you  have  time  for  it.  Not  for  an  hour  after  meals, 
certainly,  unless  it  be  very  moderately.  After  eating,  your  stomach 
needs  all  your  force,  and  much  of  your  blood,  which  under  exercise 
would  be  drawn  to  the  muscles. 

Perhaps  the  most  convenient  time  to  exercise  is  just  before  retir- 
ing, as  it  puts  the  body  and  brain  in  condition  for  refreshing  sleep. 
Sedentary  people  should  keep  the  apparatus  in  the  office,  if  possible, 
to  exercise  when  they  feel  the  need  of  it,  — that  is  when  your  brain 
is  tired,  and  your  thoughts  refuse  to  flow  freely.  A little  vigorous 
exertion  will  renew  the  supply  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  with  new 
blood  will  come  clear  thought  and  new  ideas. 

A tired  feeling  is  not  alwaj^s  due  to  exhaustion ; it  is  more  fre- 
quently due  to  congestion  of  the  blood  in  some  particular  spot,  and 
is  quickly  dispelled  by  exercise.  Make  the  attempt,  but  if  the  tired 
feeling  does  not  soon  disappear,  you  will  understand  that  it  is  true 
exhaustion  for  which  sleep  is  the  only  remedy. 

Make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  exercise,  be  it  midnight  or  morn- 
ing, when  you  retire,  and  you  will  be  repaid  for  it  in  the  quality  of 
sleep  that  follows ; though  at  such  times,  unless  excited,  it  is  well  to 
somewhat  curtail  the  amount  of  each  movement,  or  you  will  tire  be- 
fore you  finish  the  list.  At  such  times,  also,  some  regard  to  the  mus- 
cles that  have  beeen  used  during  the  day  is  advisable  ; but  when  you 
have  time  to  exercise  each  group  of  muscles  completely,  this  matter 
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will  regulate  itself,  for  those  that  have  been  used  during  the  day 
will  tire  sooner  than  the  others.  Nature  puts  a limit  to  muscular 
development,  beyond  which  no  amount  of  exercise  will  force  it,  and 
it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  exercise  all  the  muscles  regularly,  to 
eventually  bring  the  entire  body  to  a symmetrical  shape,  and  the 
highest  stage  of  development. 

If  practicable,  take  your  exercise  in  the  condition  indicated  in  the 
cuts  ; for  at  least  once  a day  the  body  should  be  free  to  act  without 
restraint  of  clothing,  and  moreover,  fresh  air  is  a tonic  to  the  skin 
which  lessens  your  chances  of  taking  cold. 

Fresh  air  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  exercise,  but  the  room 
should  never  be  chilly. 

Never  exercise  beyond  the  ability  of  the  heart  to  keep  pace  with 
you  ; palpitation  is  a sure  indication  of  excess.  Exercise  only  as 
vigorously  as  is  agreeable,  and  in  keeping  with  your  strength. 

Do  not  exercise  long  or  hard  early  in  the  morning,  as  it  is  apt  to 
exhaust  you  before  the  vital  forces  are  fully  aroused,  and  you  do  not 
recover  during  the  day.  If  you  rise  as  late  as  half  past  eight  or  nine, 
vigorous  exercise  is  not  likely  to  hurt  you,  unless  you  bolt  your 
breakfast,  and  rush  off  to  work  immediately  following  it. 

In  making  the  movements,  endeavor  to  forget  you  are  exercising, 
and,  if  possible,  imagine  you  are  doing  the  things  the  movements  in- 
dicate. 

Exercise  No.  1 . — Throwing.  Suspend  the  apparatus  as  in  posi- 
tion No.  4,  grasp  the  handles  with  either  hand,  and  make  a move- 
ment exactly  as  though  throwing  a ball  or  light  stone.  Having  tired 
the  muscles  on  one  side,  change  to  the  other  and  repeat  the  move- 
ment until  that  side  is  tired,  also. 
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and.  side  of  the  abdomen,  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and  broad- 
ens the  chest.  Draw  in  the  breath  as  you  take  the  first  position,  and 
blow  it  out  forcibly  as  you  make  the  movement. 

If  the  tension  is  not  strong  enough  with  one  handle,  it  may  be 
doubled  by  taking  both  in  one  hand. 

Before  releasing  your  hold  on  the  handles  relax  the  tension  and 
give  the  cords  time  to  untwist.  If  oiled  the  swivels  will  revolve 
without  assistance. 

Exercise  No.  2.  — Hoisting.  — Take  a handle  in  each  hand  and 
make  a movement  as  though  hoisting  a bucket  of  pitch  or  gravel  to 
the  roof  of  a high  building. 


This  exercise  brings  into  action  the  muscles  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  muscles  of  the  fore-arms,  back-arms,  muscles  of  the  back  that 
draw  the  shoulders  together,  side  muscles,  and  muscles  on  front  of 
thighs.  In  making  this  movement,  endeavor  to  send  the  “bucket” 
as  high  as  possible  at  each  sweep  of  the  arm.  In  doing  so,  you  will 
draw  the  arm  back  and  around  in  a way  that  is  necessary  to  develop 
the  particular  muscles  which  this  movement  is  intended  to  reach. 

Take  in  the  breath  as  one  hand  is  drawn  down,  and  as  the  other 
comes  down,  expel  it. 

Exercise  No.  3.  — Suspend  Exerciser  as  per  cut,  and  use  each  hand 
alternately.  This  exercise  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  arm, 
shoulder  and  thigh.  Another  exercise  is  made  by  turning  the  back 
to  the  Exerciser.  Putting  the  cords  over  the  shoulders,  hands  on 
back,  then  bend  forward  and  back.  This  movement  is  particularly 
intended  to  reach  the  large  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen. 
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Exercise  No.  4. . — Swimming  and  Rowing.  — Exercises  tlie  mus- 
cles used  in  swimming  or  rowing,  that  is,  the  large  muscles  of  the 
back  that  pull  the  arms  downward  and  backward.  This  movement  may 
be  made  sitting  or  standing.  If  made  sitting,  it  is  well  to  spread  the 


knees  as  you  draw  the  arms  down,  and  as  the  arms  go  up,  bring  them 
together.  This  latter  pare  of  the  movement  exercises  the  muscles 


EX' 
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on  the  inside  of  the  legs  which  are  much  used  in  swimming.  Draw 
in  the  breath  as  the  arms  go  up,  and  expel  it  as  you  draw  them  down. 

This  movement  is  a good  chest-expander. 

Exercise  No.  5.  — Putting  the  shot.  — Shift  the  apparatus  to 
position  No.  6.  Grasp  the  handle  in  one  hand,  and  make  a move- 
ment as  though  throwing  a heavy  stone  or  shot.  Draw  in  the  breath 
as  you  begin  the  movement,  expel  it  as  you  finish.  When  the 
muscles  of  one  side  are  tired,  change  to  the  other  and  repeat  the 
movement. 


The  exercise  expands  particularly  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest, 
exercises  the  fore-arm  and  biceps,  or  front  muscles  of  the  upper  arm, 
triceps,  or  back  muscles  of  the  upper  arm,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
large  muscles  on  front  of  the  chest,  and  muscles  on  side  of  shoulder ; 
also  the  side  muscles  of  the  body,  and  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  and  feet. 


Exercise  No.  6.  — Rowing.  — This  movement  maybe  made  either 

sitting  or  standing,  though  it  is 
better  made  sitting.  With  a 
handle  in  each  hand,  make  a 
movement  as  you  would  in 
rowing:  as  the  body  goes  for- 
ward spread  the  knees,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  first  cut,  and  as 
you  go  back,  bring  them  to- 
gether as  shown  in  the  second. 

The  breath  may  be  drawn  in 
either  as  the  body  goes  forward 
or  backward,  but  as  a rule,  in 
any  exercise,  it  is  better  to  take 
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the  breath  before  the  exertion.  In  this  movement  be  careful  to  draw 
the  arms  and  shoulders  well  back ; for  rowing,  as  it  is  generally  per- 
formed with  the  sliding  seat,  tends 
to  contract  the  front  of  the  chest. 

The  movement  made  as  indicated 
in  the  cuts,  or  in  rowing  without 
the  sliding  seat,  overcomes  that 
objection  to  the  sport.  In  rowing, 
we  use  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm, 
biceps,  back  muscles  of  the  shoul- 
ders, nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  and  the  muscles  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  have  considerable  to 
do.  With  the  sliding  seat,  the 
muscles  in  front  of  the  legs  do 
much  of  the  work,  but  as  all  the 
other  movements  exercise  the  legs, 
there  would  be  nothing  gained  in 
having  the  seat  for  this  exercise. 

In  fact,  the  development  of  the 
muscles  on  the  inside  of  the  legs,  as  is  done  in  the  wajr  the  move- 
ment is  here  described,  is  much  more  to  the  point;  for  with  the 
exception  of  exercise  No.  4,  these  muscles  have  had  little  work. 

Exercise  No.  7.  — Lie  down  on  floor.  Head  to  Exerciser.  Lift 

hands  straight  over  head,  touch  the  floor  and  sink  to  hips.  Raise 
body  to  sitting-  position  without  lifting  feet  from  the  floor. 


strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles. 
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Inhale  the  breath  fully  as  the  arms  ascend,  and  expel  it  forcibly  as 
they  descend. 


Exercise  No.  8. — Bowling.  — Suspend  one  handle  again  as  in 
position  No.  6 ; with  the  other  hand  free,  make  a movement  as  though 


to  throw  a ball  as  in  bowling.  Draw  in  the  breath  and  expel  it  in 
the  forward  movement. 

This  exercise  develops  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs. 

As  a finishing  touch,  this  old-fashioned  exercise  for  expanding  the 
chest  is  given.  From  a position  with  the  hands  down  at  the  sides, 
raise  the  arms  laterally  to  a position  high  over  your  head,  keeping 


the  elbows  straight.  Inhale  all  the  breath  you  possibly  can  as  the  arms 
go  up  ; bring  the  arms  down  again  to  the  position  first  indicated,  but 
retain  the  breath  for  a moment  after  you  have  finished  the  movement. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Each  faculty  of  the  mind  has  its  separate 
or  special  “ Organ  in  the  Brain/ f By  a 
thorough  study  of  Phrenology  we  leam 
How  to  improve  ourselves; 

Select  our  business  or  vocation; 

How  to  train  and  educate  our  children; 
And  to  obtain  a thorough  knowledge  of 

i 

our  fellow-men  — their  character,  abilities,  or 
weaknesses* 

The  most  important  and  useful  of  all 
learning* 
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If  Self-Knowledge  he,  as  wise  men  in  all  ages  have  considered  it 
the  most  impoitant  and  useful  of  all  learning,  then  Phrenology,  which 
furnishes  the  key  to  this  knowledge,  is  the  most  important  and  useful 
of  all  sciences.  It  enables  us  to  measure  our  own  capacity,  to  ascer- 
tain our  strong  and  our  weak  points,  how  to  cultivate  the  faculties 
vhich  aie  deficient  or  inactive,  and  how  to  restrain  or  control  exces- 
sive or  perverted  action.  Knowing  ourselves  aright,  we  can  set  about 
the  work  of  self-improvement  understandingly  and  with  the  best  pros- 
pects of  full  success. 

Next  to  a knowledge  of  ourselves  is  that  of  our  fellow-men,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  with  whom  we  live  in  close  relations  of  love,  friend- 
ship, or  business,  and  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  daily  and  hourly 
contact.  Much  of  our  happiness  and  of  our  success  in  life  depends 
upon  the  character  of  our  intercourse  with  them.  Xo  make  that  inter- 
course pleasant  and  profitable  we  must  understand  their  characters. 
Phrenology  enables  us  to  do  this,  and  thus  makes  us  masters  of  the 
situation. 

Invaluable  as  to  the  Education  of  the  Child. — The  parent  and 
the  teacher  will  find  Phrenology  an  invaluable  guide  in  the  training  of 
the  young.  What  folly  can  be  greater  than  that  of  applying  the  same 
sort  of  discipline  and  mode  of  culture  to  all  children  alike;  yet  the 
teacher  or  the  parent  who  knows  nothing  of  Phrenology  is  almost  sure 
to  fali  into  this  error.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  taken 
Phrenology  as  a guide,  adapt  their  teachings  to  the  peculiar  mental 
organization  of  each  pupil,  and  in  governing  him  are  not  at  a loss  to 
what  faculties  to  appeal  when  he  needs  to  be  restrained  or  brought 
back  from  any  wrong  course.  They  do  not  strive  to  suppress  any 
faculty,  knowing  that  all  are  God-given  and  bestowed  for  a good  pur- 
pose; but  they  aim  to  educate  and  discipline  them,  bringing,  if  possi- 
ble, the  lower  into  due  subordination  to  the  higher.  No  one  is  well 
fitted  to  become  a teacher  or  a parent  who  does  not  understand  the 
science  of  the  mind  and  the  art  of  character  reading. 

Choice  of  a Pursuit. — In  choosing  a pursuit  Phrenology  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  Some  persons  are  fitted  for  one  thing  and  some  for 
another.  A few  are  found  who  can  do  almost  anything — are  nearly 
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as  well  fitted  for  one  branch  of  business  as  another.  Phrenology  en- 
ables us  to  decide  what  pursuit  to  choose  for  a child.  We  consult  his 
organization  and  find  out  what  his  natural  tendencies,  tastes,  and 
capacities  are,  and  instead  of  making  a poor  preacher,  an  indifferent 
lawyer,  or  a blundering  doctor  of  a youth  whom  nature  intended  for  a 
first-rate  mechanic,  engineer,  or  business  man,  we  allow  the  boy’s  own 
natural  predilections  to  be  our  guide  in  choosing  a calling  for  him. 

Therefore  take  time  and  make  yourself  perfectly  familiar  with  this 

very  important  science  it  will  make  your  life  a success  as  well  as  that 
of  your  children. 

The  Groups  and  Their  Functions. 

1.  Domestic.  4.  Moral. 

2.  Annual.  5.  Self-Perfecting. 

3.  Aspiring.  6.  Reflective. 

7.  Perceptive. 

How  to  Find  the  Organs. — The  locations  of  the  perceptive  organs 
and  most  of  the  others  lying  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  readily 
determined  by  means  of  our  diagram  (fig.  23)  and  descriptions;  the 
eyes,  the  eyebrows,  the  ears,  or  the  occipital  protuberance,  as  the  case 
may  be,  furnishing  a convenient  point  of  departure  from  which  each 
may  be  reached  with  little  chance  for  error.  The  exact  situations 
of  those  lying  farther  from  these  fixed  points  are  less  easily  deter- 
mined by  the  beginner. 

Draw  a line  perpendicularly  upward  from  the  opening  of  the  ear: 
you  first  cross  Destructiveness,  which  lies  above  and  partly  behind 
the  ear.  When  large,  there  will  be  great  width  of  brain  between  the 
ears,  and  a swelling  out  of  the  organ  just  over  the  orifice  of  the  ear; 
when  small,  the  head  will  be  narrow  between  the  ears,  with  no  pro- 
tuberance at  the  point  designated.  Next  above  this,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the  ear,  you  come  upon  the  fore 
part  of  Secretiveness.  Extending  this  line  upward,  you  pass  over 
Sublimity  and  Conscientiousness,  and  at  the  top  of  the  head  strike 
the  fore  part  of  Firmness,  which,  when  large,  gives  a fullness  to  the 
crown.  Taking  this  as  another  fixed  point,  you  can  readily  deter- 
mine the  location  of  the  other  organs  on  the  median  line,  and  each 
side  of  it.  Between  Self-Esteem  and  Inhabitiveness,  on  this  central 
line,  is  Continuity,  which,  being  generally  small,  is  usually  marked 
by  a depression  at  that  point,  and  is  thus  easy  to  find. 

To  find  Cautiousness,  another  important  point  to  fix  correctly  in 
the  mind,  draw  a line  perpendicularly  upward  from  the  back  part  of 
the  ear,  and  just  where  the  head  begins  to  round  off  to  form  the  top, 
you  will  come  upon  that  organ.  Forward  of  Cautiousness,  and  in  a 
line  with  it,  are  Sublimity,  Ideality,  and  Mirthfulness. 
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Between  Firmness  and  Benevolence  Is  Veneration,  in  the  center  of 
the  top-head.  When  this  middle  part  rounds  out  and  rises  above  the 
parts  next  before  and  behind  it,  Veneration  is  larger  than  Firmness 
and  Benevolence.  Below  Veneration  are  the  two  organs  of  Hope  and 
Spirituality. 

Above  Alimentiveness,  and  the  fore  part  of  Destructiveness  is 
Acquisitiveness. 

A horizontal  line  drawn  backward  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  eve 
strikes  at  the  center  of  the  back-head  the  upper  part  of  the  organ  of 
Paiental  Love.  An  inch  or  a little  less  below  this  point  is  the  occipi- 
tal protuberance,  which  denotes  by  its  degree  of  development  the 
power  of  endurance,  and  activity  of  the  muscular  system.  It  is  large 
in  great  walkers.  On  each  side  of  this,  and  ^ust  below,  is  the  organ 
of  Amativeness,  giving  thickness  to  the  neck  below  and  between  the 
ears. 

With  these  points  fixed  in  the  mind,  you  will  be  enabled  to  find 
the  organs,  but  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  form  of  each  and  its 
appearance  when  developed  in  different  proportions  to  the  others. 

We  have  referred  to  our  diagrams,  symbolical  head,  and  bust,  but 
these  can  only  show  the  situation  of  the  organs  on  some  particular 
head,  taken  as  a model,  and  it  is  impossible  by  means  of  them  to 
convey  more  information  than  we  have  thus  conveyed.  The  different 
appeal  ances  in  all  the  varieties  of  relative  size  must  be  discovered  by 
inspecting  numbers  of  heads  and  comparing  one  with  another. 


Definition  of  the  Organs. 

1 . Amative  ness. — Love  between  the  sexes,  desire  to  marry.  This 
organ  is  situated  in  the  base  of  the  back-head  as  shown  (No.  1,  fig.  23). 
A large  cerebellum  or  bump  is  usually  accompanied  by  a massive  chin 
indicative  of  strength,  vital  stamina  and  ardor  of  passion. 

Restraint. — The  excesses  to  which  this  propensity  often  leads  are 
not  always  referable  to  the  excessive  development  of  the  organ  in  the 
brain.  The  true  cause  is  often  gastric  irritation  and  an  inflamed  state 
of  the  blood.  A too  stimulating  diet;  liquors,  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
and  the  excitements  of  sensational  life,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this 
unhealthy  condition.  The  first  step  is  to  remove  these  causes.  Aban- 
don the  stimulants,  withdraw  from  social  excitements  and  cultivate 
the  society  of  people  living  a quieter  and  more  sober  and  natural  life. 
Bathing  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  with  a rather  spare  and  cooling 
diet,  will  aid  in  restoring  the  system  to  a healthy  tone. 

A.  Conjugality. — Matrimony,  love  of  one,  union  for  life. 

Location. — This  organ  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back-' 
head  (A,  fig.  23),  just  above  Amativeness.  It  does  not  admit  of  pic- 
torial illustration,  except  merely  to  indicate  its  place. 
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Cultivation. — To  develop  this  organ  strive  to  center  all  hopes,  in- 
terests and  plans  for  life  in  the  one  already  beloved,  and  not  let  new 
faces  awaken  new  loves. 

2.  Parental  Love. — Regard  for  offspring,  pets,  etc. 

Location. — The  organ  of  Parental  Love,  or  Philoprogenitiveness,  is 

situated  above  the  middle  part  of  the  cerebellum  (2/  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — To  cultivate  this  organ  one  should  court  the  society 
of  children,  play  with  them  and  enter  into  their  sports  and  games, 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  joys  and  griefs,  being  tender  and  in- 
dulgent toward  them.  Those  who  have  no  children  should  adopt  one 
or  more,  or  provide  some  suitable  pets. 

3.  Friendship. — Adhesiveness,  sociability,  love  of  society. 

Location. — This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  parie- 
tal bone  (3,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Friendship  may  be  cultivated  by  associating  freely 
with  those  around  us,  going  into  society,  keeping  the  heart  open  to  all 
social  influences. 

4.  Inhabitiveness. — Love  of  home  and  country. 

Location. — Inhabitiveness  is  located  between  Parental  Love  and 
Continuity,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  (4,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Make  home  attractive  and  cultivate  a love  of  it  by 
planting  trees  and  shrubs,  and  by  dwelling  on  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it.  Reading  history  of  one’s  country  and  cherishing 
just  pride  in  its  greatness  and  glory. 

5.  Continuity.— One  thing  at  a time,  consecutiveness. 

Location. — Continuity  is  situated  next  above  Inhabitiveness  and 

below  Self-Esteem  (5,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Have  an  arrangement  of  work  or  business  as  will 
compel  continuous  attention  to  one  thing,  or  a steady  adherence  to 
one  line  of  conduct.  Let  it  be  "one  thing  at  a time.” 

E.  Vitativeness. — Love  and  tenacity  of  life,  dread  of  death. 

Location. — (E,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — The  constant  contemplation  of  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  life  in  the  largest  possible  measure,  or  to  do  good  by 
living  will  increase  this  organ. 

Restraint. — A morbid  love  of  this  life  should  be  held  in  check  by 
cultivating  faith  in  God  and  in  a better  life  to  come. 

6.  Combativeness. — Resistance,  defense,  courage,  opposition. 

Location. — This  lies  behind  and  above  the  ears  (fig.  23)  at  6.  Its 

office  is  to  give  the  will  anti  ability  to  overcome  obstacles,  contend  for 
rights.  If  it  be  necessary  to  fight  for  these  objects,  it  gives  the  pluck 
to  do  it. 

Cultivation.— To  cultivate,  one  should  rather  court  encounters 
with  whatever  has  a tendency  to  call  out  a spirit  of  opposition. 

Restraint. — To  restrain  Combativeness  requires  the  controlling 
power  of  the  intellect  and  the  moral  sentiments,  which  should  be 
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placed  as  guards  over  it  before  it  bursts  into  flame,  the  rising  spirit  of 
anger  and  contention. 

7.  Destructiveness. — Executiveness,  force,  energy. 

Location.— Destructiveness  (7,  fig.  23)  is  situated  immediately 

above  the  ear. 

Restraint. — To  restrain,  cultivate  Benevolence,  a mild  and  for- 
giving spirit,  avoid  killing  anything,  and  take  but  little  animal  food 
and  no  alcoholic  liquors. 

8.  Alimentiveness. — Appetite,  hunger,  love  of  eating. 

Location. — It  is  situated  (fig.  23),  immediately  in  front  of  the  upper 

part  of  the  ear. 

Restraint. — To  restrain  this  is  difficult.  It  requires  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  organs,  whose  action  will  hold  the  appetites  in  check. 
The  temptations  of  rich,  highly  seasoned  food  should  be  avoided. 
“Eat  to  live,  rather  than  live  to  eat.” 

9.  Acquisitiveness. — Accumulation,  frugality,  economy. 
Location. — This  organ  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  head  next 

above  Alimentiveness  (9,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Some  plan  must  be  made  to  compel  a more  prudent 
and  saving  course.  Keeping  a strict  account  of  personal  expenses, 
balancing  cash  accounts  frequently,  will  remind  one  how  the  money 
goes  and  wherein  much  of  it  might  be  saved. 

Restraint. — The  only  way  to  restrain  this  is  by  cultivating  the 
higher  faculties  and  sentiments;  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  upon 
them;  keeping  them  in  due  subjection. 

10.  Secretiveness. — Discretion,  reserve,  policy,  management. 
Location. — The  organ  of  this  propensity  is  situated  at  the  inferior 

edge  of  the  parietal  bone  (10,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — There  must  be  a constant  effort  to  suppress  injudi- 
cious out-gushings  of  feeling.  Impulse  must  be  kept  in  check  by 
Cautiousness  and  reason. 

Restraint. — A more  frank,  open  and  straightforward  manner 
should  be  cultivated,  and  constant  effort  be  made  to  give  hearty  ex- 
pression to  thought  and  feeling. 

11.  Cautiousness. — Prudent,  provision,  watchfulness. 

Location. — The  place  of  this  organ  is  on  the  upper,  lateral  and 

posterior  part  of  the  head  (11,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — By  intellectual  effort  one  may  arouse  Cautiousness 
and  promote  its  development.  The  disastrous  results  of  indiscretion, 
carelessness  and  recklessness  should  be  kept  before  the  mind,  and  a 
more  prudent  and  watchful  policy  resolved  upon. 

Restraint. — Reason  should  tell  us  that  excessive  Cautiousness  in- 
clines us  to  magnify  dangers,  and  to  be  over-anxious;  we  should 
therefore  adopt  a bold  and  decided  course  of  action  and  promote  a 
more  daring  spirit. 

12.  Approbati veness. — Ambition,  display,  love  of  praise. 
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Location. — Located  on  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  top  side- 
head  (12,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — One  who  is  too  careless  of  reputation  and  of  the 
opinions  ot  his  fellow-men,  should  see  the  real  value  of  public  opinion 
and  of  the  importance  of  one’s  character,  and  standing  among  men. 
The  cultivation  of  manners  and  etiquette  will  help  to  develop  this 
organ. 

13.  Self-Esteem. — Self-respect,  independence,  dignity. 
Location.— This  organ  is  at  the  back  part  of  the  top-head  (13, 

%. ‘23). 

Cultivation. — This  faculty  should  be  corrected  by  bringing  into 
view  the  best  traits  of  one’s  character.  “I  am  a man,”  or  “I  am  a 
woman.” 

Restraint. — To  restrain  forwardness,  pride,  excessive  self-confi- 
dence and  an  overbearing,  domineering  spirit,  cultivate  the  moral 
sentiments  and  especially  Veneration. 

14.  Firmness. — Decision,  perseverance,  stability,  tenacity  of  will. 
Location. — This  organ  is  at  the  back  part  of  the  coronal  region 

(14,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — One  must  constantly  remember  his  weakness  in  this 
matter  and  strive  to  have  a mind  of  his  own,  and  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties instead  of  turning  aside  to  avoid  them. 

Restraint. — To  restrain  Firmness,  we  must  subject  it  to  the  in- 
fluence of  reason  and  the  moral  sentiments.  Listen,  at  least,  to  ad- 
vice, and  if  good  try  to  profit  by  it. 

15.  Conscientiousness. — Integrity,  love  of  right,  justice,  equity. 
Location. — This  organ  is  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 

coronal  region  (15,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Keep  a sense  of  right  and  wrrong  uppermost  in  our 
minds  in  all  transactions,  and  to  make  everything  subservient  to 
justice  and  moral  principle.  Our  motto  should  be:  “Let  justice  be 
done  though  the  heavens  fall.” 

16.  Hope. — Expectation,  enterprise,  anticipation. 

Location. — This  organ  is  on  the  side  of  the  top-head  (16,  fig.  23). 
Cultivation. — Lively  society  and  companionship  of  those  who  are 

cheerful  and  buoyant.  Do  not  be  easily  discouraged  nor  look  on  the 
dark  side. 

Restraint. — Cool  judgment  must  be  kept  always  on  guard  to  cor- 
rect the  over-estimates  of  this  sentiment.  In  business,  persons  in 
whom  Hope  is  too  large,  should  adopt  and  strictly  adhere  to  the  cash 
principle,  as  there  is  great  liability  to  buy  too  much  and  sell  without 
sufficient  security. 

17.  Spirituality . — Intuition,  faith,  “light  within,”  credulity. 
Location. — This  organ  (17,  fig.  23)  is  situated  above  Ideality,  in  the 

region  of  the  top-head. 

Cultivation. — Meditations  on  divine  things,  the  reading  of  relig- 
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ious  works  and  attending  religious  meetings  will  aid  in  its  develop- 
ment, if  right  use  be  made  of  such  opportunities. 

Restraint. — When  it  is  necessary  to  check  Spirituality,  the  re- 
straining organs  of  Cautiousness,  Self-Esteem  and  Firmness  must  be 
called  to  the  support  of  reason,  and  the  mind  withdrawn  from  the 
constant  contemplation  of  the  spiritual  and  fixed  upon  the  real,  tangi- 
ble things  of  this  life. 

18.  Veneration. — Reverence  for  sacred  things,  devotion,  respect. 

Location. — This  organ  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  coronal 

region  (18,  fig.  23),  between  Benevolence  and  Firmness. 

Cultivation. — Attendance  on  religious  worship,  respect  to  all  su- 
periors should  be  cultivated,  and  the  mind  led  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God. 

19.  Benevolence. — Kindness,  goodness,  sympathy,  philanthropy. 

Location. — This  organ  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of 

the  top-head.  Its  location  is  marked  with  its  proper  number  (19)  in 
our  diagram  (fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Read  and  reflect  upon  the  life  of  Christ,  also  strive 
to  be  less  selfish  and  accustom  yourself  to  deeds  of  benevolence. 

20.  Constructiveness. — Mechanical  ingenuity,  sleight  of  hand. 

Location. — This  organ  (20,  fig.  23)  is  situated  just  forward  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness. 

Cultivation. — The  constant  use  of  tools,  however  awkwardly  at 
first,  the  study  of  the  mechanic  arts,  writing,  drawing,  etc.,  will  ex- 
ercise this  organ  and  promote  its  development. 

21.  Ideality. — Refinement,  love  of  beauty,  taste,  purity. 

Location. — This  organ  is  situated  nearly  along  the  temporal  ridge 

of  the  frontal  bone  (21,  fig.  23),  between  Mirthfulness  and  Sublimity, 
and  directly  above  Constructiveness. 

Cultivation. — To  cultivate  this  faculty  carefully  avoid  all  vulgar 
habits,  associates  and  surroundings,  keep  good  company,  be  tasteful 
in  dress,  practice  the  best  style  in  conversation  and  manners,  study 
poetry,  art  and  general  literature,  and  appreciate  beauty  in  all  its 
forms. 

B.  Sublimity — Love  of  grandeur. 

Location. — Just  back  of  Ideality.  (B,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — The  contemplation  of  mountain  scenery,  the  ocean, 
the  cataract,  the  volcano,  the  reverberating  thunder,  and  whatever 
else  is  grand,  or  sublime,  will  develop  this  faculty. 

22.  Imitation.— Copying,  patterning,  mimicry,  following  exam- 
ples. 

Location. — This  organ  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  top-head,  be- 
tween Ideality  and  Benevolence. 

Cultivation. — Writing  from  copy,  drawing,  making  patterns  and 
models,  attending  dramatic  exhibitions,  taking  part  in  private  theat- 
ricals will  develop  this  organ. 
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23.  Mirthfulness. — Perception  of  the  absurd,  jocoseness,  wit,  fun. 
Location. — This  organ  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  upper  part  of 

the  forehead  (23,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — The  company  of  mirthful  people  should  be  sought, 
laughter  is  promotive  of  health  and  longevity.  The  injunction  to 
“laugh  and  grow  fat!”  is  not  without  reason. 

Restraint. — It  is  the  abuse  of  this  faculty  that  we  should  strive  to 
avoid,  by  cultivating  sobriety  and  reverence.  We  often  give  great 
pain  by  our  disposition  to  “make  fun”  at  the  expense  of  others. 

24.  Individuality. — Observation,  desire  to  see  and  examine. 
Location. — This  organ  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  lower  part 

of  the  forehead  (24,  fig.  23)  immediately  above  the  top  of  the  nose. 

Cultivation. — Study  natural  history — especially  botany — an- 
atomy, mineralogy  and  chemistry  to  develop  this  faculty.  It  is  also 
exercised  in  the  study  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy. 

25.  Form. — Recollection  of  shape,  memory  of  persons  and  faces. 
Location. — This  organ  is  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit 

(25,  fig.  23),  and  if  large,  pushes  the  eyeball  toward  the  external 
angle,  a little  outward  and  downward. 

Cultivation. — Study  sciences  as  Phrenology,  Botany,  etc.  Take 
constant  observation  of  everything  presented  to  the  eye. 

26.  Size. — Cognizance  of  magnitude,  measuring  by  the  eye. 
Location. — This  organ  is  at  the  internal  extremity  of  the  arch  of 

the  eyebrows  (26,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Make  constant  attempts  to  estimate  the  length, 
breadth  and  other  dimensions  of  objects,  verifying  observation  by 
measurement. 

27.  Weight. — Balancing,  climbing,  perception  of  thelawof  gravity. 
Location. — This  organ  is  located  on  the  superciliary  ridge,  about 

one-thircl  of  its  extent  from  the  root  of  the  nose  (27,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Skating,  practicing  gymnastic  feats,  riding  on  a 
horse,  walking,  climbing,  sailing,  etc.,  develop  Weight. 

Restraint. — If  one  attempts  dangerous  feats  of  climbing,  walking 
on  narrow  places,  etc.,  he  should  cultivate  Cautiousness  and  hold 
Weight  in  check. 

28.  Color. — Perception  and  judgment  of  colors  and  love  of  them. 
Location. — This  organ  (28,  fig.  23)  is  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow, 

at  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  ridge. 

Cultivation. — Observing  and  classifying  or  arranging  colors,  paint- 
ing, cultivating  flowers,  etc.,  will  develop  this  organ. 

29.  Order. — Perception  and  love  of  method,  system. 

Location. — This  organ  is  situated  over  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye 

(29,  fig.  23),  between  Color  and  Calculation. 

Cultivation. — Any  business  that  requires  system  and  orderly  ar- 
rangement, studies  involving  contemplation  and  a regular  arrange- 
ment of  objects,  will  develop  Order. 
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30.  Calculation. —Cognizance  of  numbers,  mental  arithmetic. 
Location.— This  organ  is  situated  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eve 

(30,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation.  The  study  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  calculation  in  its  various  forms  and  especially  mental  compu- 
tations, exercise  and  develop  this  faculty. 

31.  Locality — Recollection  of  places  and  scenery. 

Location.— This  organ  is  situated  in  the  forehead  over  the  inner 

corner  of  the  eyebrows  (31,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation.  Traveling,  the  study  of  geography,  memory  of 
places,  roads,  landmarks,  etc.,  will  develop  this  organ. 

Restraint.  A too  strong  disposition  to  rove,  or  a restless  desire 
lor  a continual  change  of  place,  must  be  met  by  a determination  to 
settle  down  and  establish  a permanent  home. 

32.  Eventuality. — Memory  of  facts  and  circumstances. 
Location.— This  organ  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  forehead 

(32,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation— Reading  history,  mythology,  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  etc.,  charging  the  memory  with  the  events  related;  writing 
down  or  relating  the  incidents  of  every-day  life  and  telling  stories, 
will  promote  development. 

33.  Time — Cognizance  of  duration  and  succession  of  time,  punc- 
tuality. 

Location.— This  organ  is  situated  just  above  the  middle  of  the 
eyebrow  (33,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Regular  habits  in  time,  as  in  rising,  retiring,  taking 
meals,  etc.,  the  practice  ol  music,  dancing  and  rhythmic  gymnastic 
exercises  promote  this  organ. 

34.  Tune — Sense  of  harmony  and  melody,  love  of  music. 
Location. — This  organ  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  forehead  just 

above  the  outer  corner  of  the  eyebrow  (34,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  attending 
concerts,  to  appreciate  music  will  increase  the  organ  of  Tune. 

35.  Language — Expression  of  ideas,  memory  of  words. 

Location. — This  organ  is  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  ary 

plates,  the  bones  which  form  the  roof  of  the  eyes  and  support  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  (35,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — The  constant  practice  of  talking  and  writing,  study 
of  languages  and  committing  to  memory  will  promote  this  faculty. 

Restraint. — Where  Language  is  very  large  and  active,  it  some- 
times leads  to  verbosity,  in  which  case  there  must  be  effort  to  check 
it  and  a constant  watchfulness  over  one’s  self  in  speaking. 

36.  Causality — Applying  causes  to  effect,  originality. 

Location. — Situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  (36,  fig.  23),  on 

each  side  of  Comparison  which  occupies  the  center.  The  two  together, 
when  both  are  large,  give  great  fullness  to  that  portion  of  the  forehead. 
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Cultivation. — Study  philosophy  in  all  its  branches;  plan;  con- 
trive ways  and  means;  study  the  laws  of  nature;  trace  out  the  con- 
nection between  observed  phenomena  and  their  causes. 

37.  Comparison. — Inductive  reasoning,  analysis,  illustration. 

Location. — This  organ  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head on  the  middle  line  between  the  two  sides,  and  generally  just 
below  the  roots  of  the  hair,  the  bottom  being  about  the  center  of  the 
forehead  (37,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Studying  logic,  mental  philosophy  (phrenologicaliy) 
botany,  etc.,  or  the  constant  exercise  of  one’s  analytical  powers  in 
any  branch  of  study  or  business. 

C.  Human  Nature. — Perception  of  character  and  motives. 

Location. — This  organ  is  situated  on  the  median  line  of  the  fore- 
head, between  Comparison  and  Benevolence  (C,  fig.  23). 

Cultivation. — Make  human  nature  a study,  using  Phrenology  and 
Physiognomy  as  guides  in  its  prosecution.  Observe  every  one  you 
meet,  and  note  the  expression  and  action,  and  try  to  read  them  as  an 
open  book. 

D.  Agreeableness — Pleasantness,  suavity,  persuasiveness. 

Location. — This  is  situated  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead  .(D, 

fig.  23),  over  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  about  two  inches  above  the 
eyebrow. 

Cultivation. — Study  and  practice  the  art  of  politeness  with  Benev- 
olence and  Conscientiousness,  to  make  ourselves,  so  far  as  possible, 
agreeable  to  those  around  us,  we  shall  come  to  feel  agreeable,  and 
develop  the  organ  of  that  feeling. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  (colored)  ILLUSTRATION  OF  HORSE 

1.  Brain. 

2.  Small  brain. 

3.  Nostrils. 

4.  Spinal  column  and  ribs. 

5.  Jaw. 

6.  Tongue. 

7.  Trachea  or  windpipe. 

8.  Gullet  running  to  stomach  between  the  lungs. 

9.  Lungs  showing  bronchial  tubes. 

10.  Heart.  Is  directly  under  the  sixth  rib,  but  in  the  drawing  it 

is  moved  forward,  to  show  bronchial  tubes  in  lungs. 

11.  Liver. 

12.  Stomach. 

13.  Spleen. 

14.  Left  kidney. 

15.  Large  intestine. 

16.  Small  intestine. 

17.  Bladder. 

18.  Rectum. 

19.  Scrotum. 
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While  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  true  that  a full  knowledge 
of  the  histories  and  biographies  of  the  institutions  and  men  who  have 
preceded  us  can  be  taken  as  an  infallible  guide  in  our  actions,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  indications  furnished  by  such  studies  are  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  give  us  the  surest  general  guides  that  we  can  have.  That 
experience  is  the  best  teacher  is  proverbial,  but  it  is  also  equally  true 
that  it  is  the  most  costly  ol  teachers;  therefore  a good  knowledge  of 
the  recorded  experiences  of  others  may  be  of  considerable  economic 
value  to  us. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  practised  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  very  remote  times;  but  it  is  from  the  Greeks  that 
we  first  obtain  any  definite  information  in  regard  either  to  veterinary 
or  human  medicine,  in  antiquity.  The  writings  of  Hippocrates,  about 
four  hundred  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  afford 
excellent  evidence  of  the  study  of  medicine  both  among  animals  and 
man.  \ 

From  this  onward,  for  hundreds  of  years,  the  practise  of  veteri- 
nary and  human  medicine  proceeded  hand  in  hand,  descending  through 
a line  of  men  whose  names  are  even  now  familiar,  all  of  whom  indus- 
triously studied  diseased  animals  and  men  and  wrote,  to  great  length, 
the  results  of  their  work.  Therefore  it  is  seen  that  veterinary  medi- 
cine of  antiquity  was  really  a system  of  medicine  applied  to  both  men 
and  animals,  oftentimes  by  the  same  individual. 

It  was  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  true,  that  during  all  of  the  long  period, 
the  followers  of  medicine  at  different  times  became  divided  into  vari- 
ous sects,  cults,  or  schools;  each  of  which  was  able  to  defend  the  new 
positions  taken  by  them  with  more  or  less  plausible  statements,  the 
relation  of  which  would  be  entirely  outside  of  the  present  purposes. 

From  the  third  century  onward,  veterinary  medicine  began  to 
have  a literature  and  regular  practitioners  of  its  own,  especially  in 
the  service  of  the  Roman  army;  and  it  was  not  until  during  the  fifth 
century  that  the  first  indications  appear  of  the  introduction  of  the 
absurd  and  irrational  practises  which  were,  for  so  long  a time,  causes 
of  discredit  to  the  veterinary  art. 

In  excuse  for  this,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  time  was 
that  of  the  beginning  of  the  so-called  Dark  Ages,  or  period  of  intellec- 
tual darkness,  in  Europe,  during  which  medicine  and  much  other 
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scientific  knowledge  was  maintained,  until  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  no  more  than  a thin  connecting  line,  kept  for 
the  most  part  by  the  monks,  who  certainly,  while  not  adding  any- 
thing to  the  ancient  knowledge,  allowed  it  to  become  thoroughly 
mixed  with  magic,  demonology,  and  superstition.  Therefore  it  is 
that  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Anglo-Saxon  animal 
medicine,  from  which  that  of  the  present  day  in  America  has  almost 
entirely  descended,  was  made  up  of  a mixture  of  magic,  superstition, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  science. 

Because,  apparently,  at  about  this  time  the  King  of  England  and 
others  of  wealth  in  that  country  began  to  desire  better  horses  than 
were  then  available  to  them  at  home,  and  to  have  these  animals  better 
cared  for,  a farrier  of  repute  was  imported  from  Italy  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  this  end.  This  is  interesting  as  giving  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  application  of  the  term  Farrier  to  those  who  had  theretofore 
been  “horse  doctors”;  just  as  since  then  the  term  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon has  supplanted  that  of  Farrier,  and  within  a few  years  the 
term  Doctor  of  Animal  Medicine  has  begun  to  be  used  instead  of 
“Veterinary Surgeon.”  It  may  be  that  we  are  slowly  working  back 
to  the  condition  of  the  beginning ; and  that  the  terms  Science  of  Medi- 
cine and  Medical  Doctor  will  come  into  common  use  and  be  under- 
stood to  mean  what  it  did  in  the  beginning;  that  the  graduate  of  a 
medical  school  is  capable  of  practising  his  art  and  science  upon  either 
the  animal  or  man,  as  he  may  elect;  much  as  now  the  physician 
divides  practise  among  men  into  several  various  specialties. 

Further  facts  concerning  the  more  modern  progress  of  medicine 
and  the  different  schools  of  practise  can  be  advantageously  read  by 
those  interested  in  the  subject,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume,  under 
the  title  of  “Progress  of  Medicine  and  the  Different  Schools.” 


Definitions. 


While  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  treat  this  subject  ex- 
haustively, it  is  still  felt  that,  for  those  who  really  care  to  make  them- 
selves fairly  well  able  to  distinguish  one  disease  from  another,  at 
times,  some  idea  should  be  had  of  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  and 
what  their  presence  generally  indicates. 

A Symptom  is  a sign  of  disease,  obvious  to  all  who  see  the  animal ; 
the  symptoms  of  some  disorders  are  much  more  noticeable  than  those 
of  others.  All  symptoms,  in  animal  practise,  are  objective,  that  is, 
they  must  be  found  as  a result  of  a person’s  observation  of  the  ailing 
animal;  he  cannot  describe  his  own  feelings  or  state  just  where  the 
pain  is  located.  A good  or  bad  observation  of  these,  results  in  a good 
or  bad  Diagnosis , that  is  to  say,  a valuable  or  a valueless  opinion  as  to 
what  the  matter  is;  and  this  is  by  far  the  hardest  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  whole  matter,  for  it  is  a comparative  easy  process, 
the  name  of  the  disorder  having  once  been  ascertained  without  doubt, 
to  find  out  how  the  case  should  be  treated,  what  medicines  or  care 
are  likely  to  give  the  best  results.  To  help  this  there  are  a certain 
set  of  what,  in  all  animals,  may  be  called  general  symptoms,  a full 
understanding  of  which  will  very  much  simplify  the  whole  matter 
and  generally  point  to  the  part  of  the  body,  at  any  rate,  in  which 
the  disorder  exists.  These  general  symptoms  will  be  found  by: 

First.  A close  observation  of  the  expression  of  the  face  and  the 
position  in  which  the  animal  places  his  body  when  he  is  allowed  to 
do  what  he  wishes. 

Second.  The  condition  and  color  of  the  membranes  lining  the 
nostrils  and  the  eyelids. 

Third.  The  pulse. 

Fourth.  The  movements  made  in  breathing. 

Fifth.  The  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  extrem- 
ities, i.e.,  feet,  legs,  and  tips  of  the  ears;  and 

Sixth.  The  internal  temperature  of  the  body. 

Expression The  face  may  show  anxiety,  alarm,  or  be  “pinched.” 

This  indicates  some  disorder  accompanied  by  pain,  the  present  impor- 
tance of  which  is  shown  by  the  expression ; as  anxiety ; a newly  real- 
ized pain  of  slight  degree;  alarm;  an  increased  and  considerable  pain; 
while  the  pinched  expression  indicates  either  very  severe  or  long 
continued  suffering. 
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Appearance  of  Membranes.  — This,  in  health,  is  a palish  red  and 
should  be  examined,  so  that  its  healthy  color  may  be  easily  recognized. 
Increased  redness  is  a sign  of  over-excitement  of  the  blood  circulation 
and,  unless  it  be  due  to  recent  exercise,  which  is  a natural  cause,  indi- 
cates fright,  great  excitement,  anger,  overwork  of  the  heart,  or  general 
fever.  Small,  deep  red  scattered  dots,  or  even  rather  larger  patches  of 
red,  indicate  the  presence  of  something  that  has  changed  the  quality  of 
the  blood;  some  disorder  of  the  blood.  These  diseases  generally 
arise  from  unhealthy  surroundings,  poor  quality  of  food,  or  a contagion. 

Yellowness  indicates  a disorder  of  the  liver  either  functional 
or  organic,  in  which  some  of  the  bile  is  not  fully  excreted  from  the 
blood.  Organic  disease,  i.e.,  disease  of  the  liver  itself,  is  comparatively 
very  rare;  the  symptom  generally  means  some  disordered  condition 
of  the  digestion,  and  is  helped  by  a good  physic,  epsom  salts  in 
preference. 

A Livid  or  Bluish  Color.  — A condition  of  the  blood  in  which 
there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  oxygen;  it  may  arise  from  any 
cause  which  prevents  the  free  access  of  air  into  the  lungs;  as  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  various  troubles  in  the  throat  or  nostrils,  too  much  pres- 
sure on  the  windpipe  as  from  a high  breastplate,  a small  collar,  a 
tight  cribbing  strap ; certain  cases  of  heaves,  especially  in  an  animal  that 
has  eaten  a large  amount  of  hay  or  grass.  The  slaty  color  is  often 
seen  in  the  nostrils  of  old  horses,  where  its  existence  may  be  simply 
due  to  old  age  and  a consequent  poor  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Pallidity,  Bloodlessness,  Anaemia,  and  General  Debility.  — If  it 

happens  suddenly,  it  is  due  to  a large  loss  of  blood ; as  from  an  inter- 
nal or  external  hemorrhage;  in  which  case  the  extremities  will  be 
cold,  the  pulse  fast,  and  the  animal  may  yawn  more  or  less. 

The  condition  of  the  tongue  and  mouth  is  occasionally  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  helping  to  point  out  the  seat  of  trouble. 
Over-redness  of  it  indicates  an  irritable  and  congested  condition  of 
the  digestive  organs.  Around  the  free  borders  of  the  tongue  and 
upon  its  surfaces,  more  particularly  the  under  one,  large,  irregularly 
shaped  but  very  shallow  patches  are  occasionaly  met  with,  which  are 
due  to  some  form  of  indigestion  in  the  stomach  probably.  In  some 
other  forms  of  dyspepsia  there  will  be  seen  a slightly  foul  or  soapy 
condition  of  the  membranes  in  the  mouth,  although  the  foul  condition 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue  so  commonly  seen  in  human  medical  prac- 
tise is  not  by  any  means  so  common  in  animals;  its  nearer  approach 
being  in  the  dog. 

Dryness  of  the  Mouth  is  often  indicative  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, more  particularly  those  affecting  those  of  the  digestive  organs. 

An  Over=moist  Condition  of  the  mouth  arises  from  an  over-secre- 
tion by  the  salivary  glands,  and  may  be  due  to  catarrhal  disease, 
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inflammation  of  the  membrane  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  (pharyngitis),  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  swallowing  (not 
particulary  uncommon  in  the  horse),  the  presence  of  sharp  teeth  (in 
horses),  or  some  foreign  body  which  may  have  become  lodged  between 
the  teeth,  in  the  cheek,  under  the  tongue,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
cavity,  as  a thorn  from  the  hay,  a sliver  of  wood,  piece  of  bone  (in 
dogs),  etc.;  nausea,  choking,  certain  weeds  in  the  hay  or  pasture,  and 
other  conditions  which  may  or  may  not  be  easily  discoverable.  In 
these  latter  conditions  in  horses  or  cattle  the  over-secretion  can  be 
controlled  by  the  proper  administration  of  belladonna. 

Sudden  pallor  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  with  coldness  of  the  body 
surface  and  extremities  denotes  approaching  death  from  hemorrhage. 
A soft,  flabby  tongue  with  perhaps  a little  swelling  of  it,  leaving 
impressions  of  the  teeth  upon  its  sides,  indicates  a chronic  indiges- 
tion, and  will  be  best  treated  with  a dose  of  physic,  to  be  followed  by 
a course  of  good  tonic  medicine. 


The  Pulse. 

The  pulse  is  more  conveniently  examined  in  the  larger  animals 
at  the  artery  (the  sub-maxillary)  which  passes  under  the  under  jaw 
bone,  in  a slight  groove  which  lies  a little  forward  of  the  turn  which 
the  under  jawbone  makes  to  go  upward  toward  the  joint  lying  a little 
below  the  base  of  the  ear.  To  find  it  easily,  the  finger  had  best  be 
moved  backward  and  forward  under  the  part  described  until  the 
little  groove  mentioned  is  found,  and  the  artery,  feeling  like  a soft 
cord,  is  felt  Then,  with  light  pressure,  the  finger  is  to  be  held  still 
upon  the  part  until  the  beat  of  the  pulse  is  felt,  when  its  character 
and  the  number  of  beats  per  minute  can  be  ascertained.  It  may 
also  be  felt  at  the  temporal  artery  or,  in  fact,  at  any  place  where  an 
artery  comes  near  enough  to  the  surface  and  has  a bone  underneath 
it  which  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  surface  to  permit  of  light  pressure 
of  the  artery  against  it  by  the  finger.  It  is  better,  however,  to  always 
use  the  same  artery  for  the  examination,  when  possible,  because 
this  gives  a better  opportunity  for  the  comparison  of  the  pulse  of 
one  animal  with  that  of  another;  and, the  touch  of  the  examiner  thus 
becomes  better  educated.  The  throbbings  of  the  pulse,  felt  by  the 
finger,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  artery  expands  during  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  which  pumps  the  blood,  and  that  it  returns 
to  its  previous  condition  while  the  heart  is  again  filling  with  blood, 
coming  to  it  from  the  veins,  in  preparation  for  its  next  stroke. 

The  Pulse  of  the  Horse  is  about  forty  per  minute,  but  this  varies 
somewhat  under  conditions  of  size,  age,  and  breed.  The  larger  or 
older  the  animal  is  the  less  frequent  the  normal  pulse,  while  in  high- 
bred horses,  as  the  trotters  and  thoroughbreds,  it  beats  more  fre- 
quently, all  things  considered.  So  that,  under  varying  circumstances, 
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it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  health  to  find  a variation  of  ten  beats 
per  minute ; thus  in  one  animal  it  may  be  thirty-five,  while  in  another 
forty-five,  and  still  both  be  right  for  the  given  animal. 

The  Pulse  of  the  Cow  beats  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  times  in  the 
minute,  but  the  declarations  of  the  pulse  in  these  animals  in  this  respect 
are  not  greatly  to  be  depended  upon,  for,  while  the  animal  may  be  in  per- 
fect health  the  pulse  may  reach  seventy  or  eighty  beats.  The  act  of 
chewing  the  cud,  the  various  stages  of  pregnancy,  the  activity  of  the 
milk  glands,  whether  she  be  eating  considerable  grain,  or  none  at  all, 
at  the  particular  time,  as  well  as  fatness  or  leanness  of  the  animal, 
will  /tend  to  cause  variations  which,  even  so,  may  be  normal  for  the 
given  animal  at  the  time. 

The  Pulse  of  the  Sheep  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  beats  per 
minute  and  subject  to  the  same  variation  as  that  of  the  cow,  but  in 
a much  less  degree,  as  will  be  easily  appreciated,  without  further 
description. 

The  Pulse  of  the  Dog  ranges  from  eighty  to  one  hundred,  de- 
pending upon  his  age,  size  and  breed,  as  already  described. 

In  health,  and  when  the  animal  has  been  at  rest  for  some  time  in 
a medium  temperature,  there  is  nearly  a uniform  relation  between 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  breathing  movements,  the 
proportion  being  about  one  respiration  to  three  or  four  pulsations. 

There  are  four  variations  in  the  character  of  the  pulse  which  should 
be  noticed  here : 

First.  As  regards  the  number  of  beats  within  a given  time:  fre- 
quent or  infrequent. 

Second.  As  regards  the  relative  time  which  seems  to  be  occupied 
by  each  beat  and  the  interval  between  them : quick  or  slow. 

Third.-  As  regards  the  apparent  dilatation  of  the  artery:  large 
or  small. 

Fourth.  As  regards  the  compressibility  of  the  artery  by  the 
finger : hard  or  soft. 

Symptoms  Afforded  by  the  Variation  in  the 

Pulse  Beats. 

The  Frequent  Pulse.  — Any  increase  in  the  number  .of  beats 
beyond  the  normal,  for  the  given  animal,  indicates  some  degree  of 
excitement  of  the  heart,  which  may  be  due  to  simple  exercise,  in 
which  case  it  is  normal  and  amounts  to  nothing  as  a symptom  of 
disease.  Otherwise  it  indicates  a fevered  condition;  a long  con- 
tinued pulse  of  this  kind  shows  a serious  illness,  in  which  instances 
the  increasing  gravity  of  the  case  will  be  indicated  not  only  by  the 
increase  in  frequency,  but,  as  the  weakness  of  the  animal  increases, 
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the  pulse  will  become  smaller  in  volume,  thus  showing  that  the  heart 
participates  in  the  general  weakness,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  due  to  the 
cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the  fevered  condition. 

Excessive  evacuations  ol  blood,  urine,  or  from  the  bowels,  will 
cause  a greater  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  generally  bears  a direct 
relation  to  the  danger  of  the  situation. 

The  Quick  Pulse  indicates  nervous  irritability  or  debility,  and,  if 
continued,  little  strength.  When  a quick  beat  followed  by  an  abrupt 
cessation,  with  a comparatively  long  interval,  is  present,  it  indicates 
extreme  nervous  irritability  or,  rarely,  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  Slow  or  Long  Pulse  indicates  a plethoric  condition  of  the 
body , a junctional  disturbance  of  the  heart  due  to  certain  stomach 
troubles,  in  which  cases  the  pulse  beat  is  often  lost,  at  varying  inter- 
vals (ii  regular  intermittence).  When  accompanied  by  infrequency, 
some  disorder  of  the  brain,  as  compression  of  that  organ,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  and  occasionally  to  organic  heart  disease.  These 
conditions  are  not  commonly  alarming  and  may  generally  be  relieved 
l)y  a good  dose  of  cathartic  medicine.  If  organic  heart  disease  be 
the  cause,  the  plethoric  condition  of  body  is  not  usually  present,  in 
addition  to  which  the  beats  of  the  heart  will  commonly  be  found  to 
be  in  excess  of  those  of  the  pulse. 

A Large  Pulse  indicates  a prolonged  and  forcible  contraction  of 
the  heart  from  some  cause,  to  be  ascertained  by  further  examina- 
tion. It  may  be  associated  with  either  strength  or  feebleness  of  the 
pulsations.  In  a large,  strong  pulse  the  artery  is  not  easily  com- 
pressible under  the  finger;  it  indicates  the  first  stages  of  some  pain- 
ful disorder,  as  founder  in  the  feet  of  horses.  In  a large,  feeble 
pulse  there  is  a weak  impulse,  and  although  the  full  size  of  the  artery 
is  easily  felt,  its  walls  are  quite  compressible  under  the  finger;  it 
indicates  either  general  debility,  as  in  anaemic  or  bloodless  conditions 
of  the  body  or  debility  of  the  heart. 

The  Small  Pulse  is  recognized  when  the  artery  seems  full, 
although  the  impulse  is  felt  to  be  like  a very  small  cord  or  wire  running 
through  it.  This  condition  may  result  from  some  internal  congestion, 
as  of  the  lungs,  from  feeble  contractions  of  the  heart,  or  from  great 
hardness  of  the  arterial  coats,  as  in  lockjaw  or  strychnine  poisoning. 

A Hard  Pulse  is  that  property  by  which  the  artery  resists  com- 
pression and  results  from  a contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
arterial  walls.  Hardness  of  the  pulse  is  often  associated  with  small- 
ness; it  is  then  termed  corded,  wiry,  or  thready;  this  condition  is 
often  met  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of  inflammatory  diseases,  par- 
ticularly during  the  occurrence  of  a fever  chill;  in  all  dangerous  inflam- 
mations of  serous  membranes,  as  that  of  the  membrane  lining  of  the 
heart  (endocarditis),  or  the  abdominal  cavity  (peritonitis),  or  covering 
the  uterus  (metro-peritonitis). 
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It  may  be  shown  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  and  so  be  present  independently  of  any  inflammatory  disorder. 

A Soft  Pulse,  readily  recognized  by  the  feebleness  of  the  impulse 
and  compressibility  of  the  arterial  wall,  is  generally  accompanied 
by  smallness,  and  indicates  oncoming  death  as  a result  of  some  pro- 
gressive exhaustive  disorder;  the  heart’s  impulse  is  slight,  the  tensity 
of  the  artery  is  diminished,  and  the  volume  of  the  blood  is  small. 

In  order  to  have  a strong,  good  pulse,  there  must  be  vigor  of  the 
heart;  steady  resistance  to  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  arterial  walls, 
and  enough  good  blood  in  the  body.  There  may  be  a sharp,  forcible 
beat,  but  if  this  is  not  sustained  by  a certain  amount  of  subsequent 
pressure,  it  indicates  irritation  rather  than  energy.  A contracted 
pulse,  however  sharp  the  impulse,  cannot  be  called  a strong  one.  A 
strong  pulse  is  considered  a sign  of  an  active,  vigorous  state  of  the 
system. 

The  pulse  of  a dying  animal  is  nearly  always  small,  very  rapid 
and  thready;  without  force  or  fulness.  It  may  become  impercep- 
tible before  death;  a small  pulse  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
the  minute  is  difficult  to  count  with  precision. 

Pulsation  of  the  Veins  is  often  seen  in  the  jugulars  of  cattle, 
especially  during  rumination  and  is  quite  compatible  with  health. 
If  the  neck  of  a horse  having  a lean  neck  is  extended,  by  lifting  his 
head  up  from  the  chin  considerably,  there  may  be  an  appearance  of 
a jugular  pulse;  this,  however,  arises  from  a beating  of  the  artery 
(carotid),  lying  immediately  underneath  the  vein,  made  visible  by 
the  parts  being  tensed  and  pressed  together.  Otherwise  pulsation 
of  the  jugular  veins  is  ordinarily  explained  by  an  insufficient  closing 
of  some  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  (tricuspid) ; thus  allowing  a certain 
amount  of  the  blood,  coming  to  the  heart,  to  be  sent  back  into  the 
veins.  This  is  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and,  practically, 
incurable. 

Symptoms  Afforded  by  Variations  of  the 
Respiratory  Function. 

Breathing  may  be  quickened,  difficult  or  laborious,  slow,  thoracic, 
or  abdominal;  and  be  attended  by  such  signs  as  sneezing,  coughing, 
sighing,  or  yawning.  The  breath  may  be  hot,  as  in  some  internal 
inflammations;  or  cold,  as  in  cases  of  great  prostration;  bad  smelling, 
as  in  abcess  or  gangrene  of  the  lung,  occasionally  during  convales- 
cence from  bronchitis;  from  catarrh;  from  certain  diseased  bones  of 
the  head;  from  bad  teeth;  or  from  certain  disordered  conditions  of 
the  stomach,  throat,  tongue,  gums,  or  cheeks. 

Quickened  Breathing  indicates  recent  exercise  or  excitement; 
fevers,  pain,  or  anything  which  accelerates  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
or  prevents  the  free  access  of  air  into  the  lungs. 
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Difficult  Breathing  (dyspnoea),  may  depend  upon  pain,  as  in 
pleurisy,  disease  ot  the  muscles  between  the  ribs;  wounds  or  injury 
to  the  chest,  external  as  well  as  internal. 

Anything  which  diminishes  the  free  use  of  the  nostrils,  larynx,  or 
windpipe  may  make  the  breathing  exceedingly  difficult  and  be 
accompanied  by  such  sounds  as  those  designated  by  the  terms  blow- 
ing,  roaring,  or  whistling.  In  heaves  in  horses  the  breathing  is  often 
made  distressing  and  noisy  by  exercise.  All  diseases  of  the  lungs  by 
which  any  considerable  portion  of  these  organs  are  made  impervious 
to  air,  or  through  which  a dropsy  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  (hydro- 
thorax) takes  place,  give  rise  to  this  symptom. 

Difficult  breathing  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  dis- 
ease of  the  respiratory  organs  only,  for  in  many  acute  diseases,  en- 
tirely unassociated  with  those  organs,  the  breathing  not  only  becomes 
quickened,  but  labored  and  difficult  to  an  extreme  degree.  * It  should 
always,  however,  be  regarded  as  a symptom  of  importance,  not  only 
as  pointing  clearly  to  certain  diseases,  but  as  indicating  grave  altera- 
tions in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  or  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  Diseases  may  be  seriously  aggravated,  and  a tendency  to 
a fatal  termination  given  them  by  difficult  breathing,  owing  to  the 
decreased  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

Snoring  or  Stertorous  breathing  arises  from  a relaxed  con- 
dition of  tissues  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and,  when  asso- 
ciated with  disease,  is  a symptom  of  some  gravity,  showing  the  presence 
ol  a disorder  because  ol  which  the  brain  is  not  performing  its  proper 
function;  not  necessarily  disease  of  the  brain.  So  long  as  the  respira- 
tory movements  remain  fairly  strong  and  frequent  it  does  not  indicate 
immediate  danger,  but  when  the  movements  are  slow,  that  of  inspira- 
tion delayed,  the  general  sensitiveness  will  be  diminished  even  to 
complete  insensibility  (coma),  and  death  will  be  near. 

Slow  Breathing,  if  marked,  indicates  some  disordered  condition 
of  the  brain. 

Thoracic  Breathing  denotes  that  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
(belly)  are  prevented  from  participating,  to  their  usual  and  natural 
extent,  in  the  performance  of  the  respiratory  movements.  The 
condition  indicates  some  trouble  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  or 
painful  injury  to  its  walls.  Its  presence  suggests  dropsy  into  the 
cavity,  which  may  mean  organic  disease  of  the  liver  or  kidneys,  or 
other  less  frequent  but  important  organic  disorders;  anaemia,  acute 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  (peritonitis),  wind  colic,  large 
abdominal  tumors,  or  pain  from  injuries  or  wounds  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  as  from  a hard  blow  given  with  a club,  or  laceration  of  the 
skin  or  parts  immediately  beneath,  as  from  a barbed  wire  or  other 
cutting  or  tearing  instrument. 

Abdominal  Breathing  is  present  when  the  movements  are  per- 
formed, as  fully  as  possible,  by  the  muscles  of  the  belly,  the  ribs  being* 
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held  as  still  as  they  can  be.  Its  presence  indicates  some  painful  dis- 
order or  an  obstruction  within  the  chest,  as  pleurisy,  or  dropsy;  or 
painful  condition  of  the  walls,  as  from  injuries  to  them,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  muscles  between  the  ribs. 

Irregular  Breathing  indicates  a condition  in  which  the  usual 
harmony  between  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movements  ceases 
to  exist.  It  is  seen  in  heaves  in  horses,  certain  cases  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  and,  less  frequently,  other  disorders. 

Cough.  — Of  this  several  varieties  and  sub-varieties  are  described. 
Of  these  there  are  two  greater  divisions : the  moist  and  the  dry. 

The  Hoist  Cough,  sufficiently  described  by  its  name,  is  present  in 
the  later  stages  of  catarrhal  fever  and  bronchitis,  as  well  as  in  any 
cases  wherein  the  natural  fluid  secretion  of  any  part  of  the  air  pas- 
sages is  increased. 

The  Dry  Cough  is  generally  present  in  the  eaily  stages  of  catarrh, 
bronchitis,  or  pleurisy,  as  well  as  irritation  arising  from  any  marked 
disturbances  of  the  membrane  lining  the  air  passages;  in  dentition, 
when  there  is  a loud,  dry  cough,  frequently  repeated,  at  intervals 
(spasmodic). 

Cough  does  not  always  indicate  diseases  of  the  air  passages,  for 
it  is  often  present  in  certain  forms  of  indigestion,  or  in  animals,  dogs 
and  horses  principally,  that  have  worms,  as  well  as  from  choke  and 
less  common  causes.  These  are  all  called  sympathetic  coughs. 


External  Temperature. 

The  symptoms  afforded  by  the  apparent  variations  in  tempera- 
ture of  the  external  surface  of  the  body  are  few,  but  are  generally 
noted  as  being  very  good  aids  in  helping  to  locate  the  disorder.  Cold 
or  cool  extremities  indicate  an  improper  and  too  small  blood  supply 
at  the  part;  and,  when  occurring  persistently,  it  becomes  a symptom 
of  some  importance,  as  indicating  a tendency  toward  internal  conges- 
tions or  weakness  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Sweating,  aside  from  that  which  properly  comes  from  exercise, 
or  too  much  clothing,  indicates  pain,  and,  if  in  patches,  pain  or  im- 
paired nervous  function  of  the  part. 


Internal  Temperature. 

Clinical  thermometry,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  means  by  which  the 
internal  temperature  of  the  body  of  any  animal  may  be  easily  meas- 
ured; and  a knowledge  of  how  to  understand  the  indications  thus 
furnished  are  extremely  valuable  in  many  instances,  as  they  often 
give  the  earliest  notice  obtainable  of  certain  oncoming  disorders,  as 
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well  as  being  an  early  indicator  of  progress,  for  good  or  bad,  in  a pa- 
tient under  continued  treatment. 

Two  facts  justify  its  application  to  practise:  the  invariability 
of  the  temperature  in  a healthy  animal,  and  its  variations  from  this 
in  those  who  are  the  victims  of  a wide  class  of  disorders. 

A normal  temperature  does  not  necessarily  indicate  health,  but 
all  those  animals  in  which  the  temperature  either  exceeds  or  falls 
short  of  the  normal  range,  for  any  length  of  time  together,  are  not 
healthy.  The  ranges  of  temperature  in  disease  which  may  occur 
in  the  horse,  and  still  be  followed  by  recovery,  is  from  ninety-five  to 
one  hundred  and  eight;  in  cattle,  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and 
ten;  and  in  dogs,  ninety-eight  to  one  hundred  and  five. 

Unappreciable  influences  which  do  not  at  all  disturb  the  tem- 
perature of  a healthy  animal,  quite  frequently  derange  that  of  the 
sick  one  before  they  affect  the  sickness  in  any  other  observable  degree, 
until  some  time  afterward.  Thus  we  are  furnished  with  a notice  of 
coming  trouble  and  can  take  early  measures  to  prevent  bad  results. 

In  this  same  direction  the  discovery  of  a constant  abnormal  tem- 
perature, in  an  animal  which  in  all  other  ways  is  apparently  healthy, 
is  an  early  means  of  discovering  or  confirming  the  suspected  existence 
of  latent  disease.  This  is  valuable,  for  instance,  in  a stable  of  horses, 
among  which  a case  of  glanders  has  been  found,  the  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer for  a few  days,  subsequent  to  the  discovery,  among  the 
remaining  horses,  although  they  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health,  will 
give  early  opportunity  for  removing  any  others  that  may  have  been 
attacked  by  the  contagion,  and  so  help  materially  in  limiting  the 
spread  in  that  stable. 

A normal  temperature  during  sickness  is  only  a relative  sign,  which 
will  exclude  certain  classes  of  disease ; its  value  being  in  this  only.  Cer- 
tain abnormal  temperatures  are  generally  associated  with  a certain 
type  of  disease.  A rapid  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  decrease 
of  the  appreciable  surface  heat  is  associated  with  chills  and  generally 
is  a sign  of  an  oncoming,  strong  attack  of  fever.  A protracted  tem- 
perature of  one  hundred  and  two  or  more  is  usually  accompanied  with 
dulness,  thirst,  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  increasing  thinness  of  the 
body. 

Any  considerable  diminution  of  warmth  in  the  extremities,  as 
the  legs  and  ears,  with  a high  temperature,  or  with  one  below  the 
normal,  is  expressed  by  a small  pulse,  sunken  eyes,  and,  if  it  be  main- 
tained, collapse  and  death.  An  elevated  temperature,  whatever  its 
cause,  has  by  itself  an  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  general  sys- 
tem. When  it  is  only  slightly  raised,  its  action  may  not  be  appre- 
ciated; but  when  it  is,  and  remains,  considerably  raised,  the  most 
evident  effect  will  be  a loss  of  flesh;  the  pulse  and  respirations  will 
be  faster  and  the  brain  may  exhibit  functional  disturbances;  the 
secretion  of  urea  increases,  making  the  urine  heavy  and  of  a dark 
color ; and  there  is  a tendency  to  local  congestion  and  fatty  degenera- 
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tion  of  various  organs;  and,  as  already  intimated,  we  know  that  the 
continuance  of  life  is  impossible  with  certain  continued  elevations  of 
temperature. 

A clinical  thermometer  is  obtainable,  at  a small  cost,  from  most 
any  druggist,  who  will  also  gladly  explain  the  proper  method  of 
using  it.  All  internal  temperatures,  in  animals,  are  taken  by  insert- 
ing the  wet  or  well  soaped  thermometer  into  the  rectum,  for  about 
two  thirds  of  its  length,  and  letting  it  remain  there  for  three  minutes. 
An  instrument  of  four  inches,  or  even  a little  less,  is  as  good  for  use 
among  animals  as  one  that  is  larger.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  mercury  column  is  properly  shaken  down  just  before  it  is  to 
be  used. 


General  Diseases  Common  to  all  Animals. 

Morbid  State  of  the  Blood.  — A nutritive  fluid  circulates  through 
the  tissues  of  all  organized  life.  This  liquid,  which  is  essential  to 
life,  is  known  as  the  sap  in  plants,  and  the  blood  in  animals.  The 
sap  is  probably  simply  nutritive;  the  liquid  flesh,  as  the  blood  has 
been  called,  is  a nutrient  and  something  more,  for  it  is  also  the  means 
by  which  some  of  the  used-up  materials  are  removed  from  the  system, 
as  it  flows  through  the  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  etc.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  living  animal  organism  are  ceaseless  change  and  ceaseless 
waste.  Directly  it  begins  to  live  it  begins  to  die.  In  the  blood,  as 
in  the  different  tissues,  the  process  of  decay  and  regeneration,  of 
destruction  and  reconstruction,  only  terminate  with  the  extinction 
of  vitality.  During  action  the  tissues  waste;  during  repose  they  are 
nourished  and  the  waste  repaired.  Hence  an  animal  must  have  pure 
air,  good  sound  food  in  proper  quantity,  pure  soft  water,  and  a proper 
amount  of  exercise,  rest,  and  sleep,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a due 
supply  of  good  nutrient  blood,  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  tissues 
for  their  healthy,  proper  nourishment.  “The  blood  is  the  life”;  good 
blood  is  healthy  life. 

In  early  life  the  amount  of  this  nutrition  absorbed  by  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body  is  greater  than  the  expenditure  of  used-up  tissues; 
hence  there  is  a gradual,  healthy  increase  in  weight.  But  in  old  age 
this  operation  is  reversed,  until  the  means  of  repair  are  at  length 
exhausted;  used-up  material  is  thrown  off,  new  healthy  material 
does  not  take  its  place,  and  the  animal  dies  of  old  age. 

Something  of  the  same  thing  happens  in  disease,  the  early  opera- 
tion of  which  is  to  upset  the  normal  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
waste;  the  tissues  of  the  body  continue  to  waste,  in  an  excess,  which 
is  not  removed;  useless  or  poisonous  agents  then  become  generated 
within  the  body,  from  this  retention,  and  sickness  of  more  or  less 
moment  results. 

Life  is  only  to  be  maintained  by  the  circulation  of  pure  arterial 
blood;  and  whether  no  blood  circulates  through  the  arteries  or  only 
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that  which  has  become  impure  and  contaminated  from  various  causes, 
che  result  will  sooner  or  later  be  the  same ; the  death  of  the  animal. 

When  no  blood  circulates  the  death  takes  place  from  fainting 
(syncope) ; and  this  is  of  two  kinds.  First,  anaemia,  when  there  is  a 
want  of  the  due  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart,  as  is  witnessed  in  fatal 
hemorrhages.  Second,  by  asthenia,  when  there  is  a failure  in  the 
contractile  power  of  the  heart,  seen  to  occur  from  the  action  of  cer- 
tain poisons,  intense  terror,  from  overdoses  of  electricity,  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  as  well  as  certain  forms  of  apoplexy.  Death  may 
also  take  place  from  a mixture  of  these  two  causes,  as  may  be  particu- 
larly noticed  in  fatal  cases  of  starvation  and  lingering  disorders. 

Death  may  also  take  place  from  the  circulation  of  venous  blood 
through  the  arteries,  and  this  may  result  in  two  ways:  suffocation 
(apnoea)  when  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  is  prevented,  as  in  drown- 
ing, strangulation,  choking,  immobility  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
from  a bad  case  of  wind  colic,  pneumonia,  when  a large  portion  of 
the  lung  tissue  has  become  solidified,  dropsies  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  etc.;  and  coma,  in  which,  although  the  air  passages  are  free,  the 
muscular  movements  required  for  respiration  cease,  owing  to  in- 
sensibility produced  by  some  trouble  with  the  brain,  as  milk  fever  in 
cows;  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  horses  and  dogs;  some  forms  of 
distemper  in  dogs;  as  well  as  in  some  other  disorders  not  so  frequently 
met  with. 

Thus  in  death  by  apnoea  there  is,  successively,  impeded  respira- 
tion, the  circulation  of  non-oxygenated  blood,  and  insensibility;  while 
in  coma,  the  order  of  the  phenomena  is  reversed;  there  is  first  insensi- 
bility, followed  by  a cessation  of  the  muscular  movements  of  the  chest 
walls;  and  the  consequent  circulation  of  blood  which  has  not  been 
made  “ arterial,”  i.e.,  oxygenated. 

The  blood  may  be  described  as  being  an  albuminous  fluid,  charged 
with  various  salts  holding  the  elements  of  fibrin  in  solution,  and  con- 
taining both  red  and  white  globules  (corpuscles).  Its  specific  gravity 
is  high;  the  extremes,  compatible  with  health,  will  vary  from  1050  to 
1059,  as  measured  with  distilled  water  at  1000.  The  gravity  is  di- 
minished by  bleeding,  amemia,  or  albuminuria;  while  it  is  increased 
by  conditions  inducing  excessive  watery  discharges  either  from  the 
bowels  or  kidneys.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  average  relative 
weight  of  the  blood  to  that  of  the  body  is  about  as  one  to  fourteen, 
the  maximum  being  found  as  the  digestion  of  a hearty  meal  is  draw- 
ing to  a close.  The  blood-vessels  of  an  healthy  adult  horse,  of  one 
thousand  pounds  weight,  probably  contain  about  seventy-two  pounds 
of  blood. 

The  blood  receives  matter  from  three  sources:  the  atmospheric 
air  through  the  lungs;  the  digestion  which  takes  place  in  the 
alimentary  canal;  and  the  secondary  digestion,  as  that  process  has 
been  called,  by  which  the  waste  tissues  of  the  body  are  absorbed,  to 
be  discharged  from  the  economy. 
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In  return  it  furnishes  material  for  building  up  the  tissues,  for 
forming  the  secretions,  while  it  also  warms  every  part  of  the  body. 
Hence  whatever  interferes  with  the  process  of  digestion,  or  respira- 
tion, with  the  excretory  organs,  as  the  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
skin,  as  well  as  the  healthy  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  will 
affect  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  so  induce  a disorder  of  more 
or  less  gravity. 

Plethora=Congestion — Is  fulness  of  blood.  When  the  blood  merely 
exists  in  too  great  a quantity  in  one  or  more  of  the  organs  or  tissues, 
there  is  said  to  be  a partial  plethora  or  congestion  of  the  organ  or  tis- 
sue affected,  in  which  case  there  is  no  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
blood  or  any  of  its  constituents  in  the  body. 

If  an  organ  or  a part  of  any  living  body  becomes  irritated  from 
any  cause,  as  from  proper  exercise,  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to 
that  part.  If  the  irritation  is  carried  beyond  that  which  is  natural 
and  proper  to  the  part,  as  from  “catching  cold”  in  the  lungs,  or  from 
a strain  of  a tendon,  the  blood-vessels  then  become  unable  to  pass 
the  blood  through  them  properly ; as  a result,  swelling  takes  place,  that 
is,  there  is  an  active  congestion  of  the  part.  This  condition,  after  a 
time,  either  decreases  little  by  little  (resolution),  ends  in  slight  hemor- 
rhage into  the  immediate  tissues  from  rupture  of  the  overloaded  ves- 
sels, or  passes  on  to  inflammation. 

Again,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  a part  may  be  sluggish 
owing  to  a want  of  tone  in  the  walls  of  the  veins;  this  gives  rise  to 
what  is  called  a passive  congestion  there.  When  the  return  of  blood 
through  a vein,  on  its  way  to  the  heart,  is  impeded  by  any  pressure 
upon  the  vessel  from  without,  it  is  described  as  a mechanical  conges- 
tion. Such  a condition  may  be  brought  about  by  a badly  fitting 
collar  on  a draft  horse,  or  by  tying  a string  around  a part  of  the  leg 
or  tail,  as  is  not  infrequently  done  by  a mischief-maker. 

The  condition  so  commonly  found  in  horses,  which  seem  other- 
wise to  be  in  good  health,  wherein  the  legs  swell  or  a swelling  appears 
along  the  under  part  of  the  belly  or  around  the  sheath,  generally  so 
easily  removed  by  exercise,  is  a passive  congestion  due  to  want  of 
tone  of  the  veins  of  the  part. 

General  Plethora— Horses,  Cattle,  and  Sheep. 

This  is  a condition  of  over  fulness  of  blood  of  the  whole  body  and 
generally  appears  among  young,  fast  thriving  animals;  more  par- 
ticularly horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Causes.  — Excess  of  some  highly  nutritious  food ; a need  of 
more  exercise;  or  a mixture  of  both.  To  illustrate  from  my  case 
book:  Two  brown  geldings,  one  six  and  the  other  five  years  old,  had 
been  allowed  to  stand,  without  work,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  in  the  same  stable,  with  and  upon  the  same  food,  hay  and  oats, 
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as  had  been  given  to  the  other  horses  which  were  in  full  work.  When 
they  were  first  put  to  work  in  the  spring  they  had  sweat  profusely 
alter  very  little  exertion,  the  respirations  were  greatly  accelerated, 
and  there  was  a small  dripping  hemorrhage  of  dark  colored  blood 
from  the  nostrils.  One  of  them  had  been  markedly  dizzy.  When 
seen  they  were  very  fat;  the  membranes  much  deepened  in  color; 
pulse  fuller  and  harder  than  natural;  the  surface  of  the  body  felt 
warmer  than  usual,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  surfaces  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  limbs  stood  out  like  cords. 

A large  flock  of  sheep  which  were  kept  by  a golf  club,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  grass  close,  in  the  summer,  were  put  into 
some  sheds  through  the  winter  and  fed  upon  hay  and  a large  ration 
of  grain,  without  roots.  _ Early  in  the  spring  they  became  dull, 
without  appetite,  and  evidently  dizzy;  several  of  them  died  before 
medical  attendance  was  requested;  none  after  it  had  been  instituted. 

Symptoms.  — The  veins  are  distended,  as  shown  on  various  parts 
ol  the  bodies  in  short-haired  animals;  there  is  great  redness  of  the 
membranes  of  the  eyelids  and  nose,  the  congestion  of  the  eyelids  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  give  them  quite  a swollen  appearance.  The 
pulse  is  large  and  somewhat  hard  and  resistant  to  the  touch;  the 
animal  is  indolent  and  occasionally  dizziness  is  evidenced  by  his 
pressing  his  head  (boring)  against  the  side  of  a building  or  some 
other  firm  object.  The  respiration  slow.  If  unrelieved,  death  follows, 
beginning  with  coma.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  subject  of  this 
disorder  be  fat;  a too  sudden  increase  in  the  richness  of  the  food  may 
produce  the  disorder  before  the  thin  animal  begins  to  lay  on  much 
flesh. 


Treatment  will  consist  in  making  proper  changes  in  the  food, 
restricting  its  quantity  or  lessening  its  high  quality;  seeing  that 
sufficient  exercise  is  allowed  or  given;  and  the  administration  of  a 
good  dose  of  cathartic  medicine,  which  had  better  be  of  epsom  salts. 
Bleeding  is  contra-indicated.  The  cathartic  dose  for  the  various 
animals  may  be  made  as,  for  a horse  of  eleven  to  twelve  hundred 
weight : 


R.  Epsom  Salts 

Powdered  Ginger-root 
Molasses 
Lukewarm  water 


If-  to  14  lbs. 
4 ounce 
\ pint 
1 quart 


Mix.  When  'the  salts  are  thoroughly  melted  turn  down  from 
bottle,  in  the  usual  way.  Give  all  at  a dose. 


a 


The  same  dose  may  be  given  to  cattle,  except  that  the  salts  may 
be  from  one  pound  for  a small  cow  to  two  pounds  for  a larger  bullock. 

In  sheep:  Salts  4 oz.  to  6 oz.,  ginger  1 dram,  molasses  1 tea- 
spoonful, and  water  j pint. 
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Anaemia—  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Dogs. 

Causes.  — This  is  a conditon  of  deficiency  or  poverty  of  the  blood 
arising  generally  in  animals  that  have  been  deprived  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  conditions  which  have  already  been  described  as  being 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  healthy  blood.  It  is  also  met  with  in 
instances  wherein  the  digestive  functions  have  been  imperfectly  per- 
formed; where  small  hemorrhages  repeatedly  take  place,  as  well  as  in 
the  course  of  many  debilitating,  or  organic  diseases. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  of  these  consist  in  a great  pallor  of  the 
membranes.  The  membrane  of  the  eyelids  is  pale,  clear,  and  waxy 
looking,  the  mouth  is  cool,  and  the  tongue  has  an  unnatural  softness. 
The  pulse  is  frequent,  small,  quick,  and  possibly  irregular.  Any 
sudden  excitement  is  not  unlikely  to  produce  some  degree  of  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  which,  however,  is  not  material  in  itself  as  it  is  gen- 
erally no  more  than  functional.  The  respirations,  if  the  animal  is 
perfectly  quiet,  are  not  particularly  noticeable  for  any  irregularity. 
The  temperature  is  normal,  or  slightly  below  that,  in  cases  which  do 
not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  some  other  disease.  There  may  be 
more  or  less  loss  of  appetite,  with  indigestion,  flatulency,  and,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  even  colicky  pains.  Urine,  of  a very  light  color,  will  be 
passed  in  considerable  quantities.  General  debility  of  the  muscular 
system,  which  often  proceeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  simulate  paralysis 
of  the  hinder  part,  may  be  shown. 

In  horses  dropsical  swellings  of  the  limbs  is  not  uncommon,  but 
is  seldom  seen  in  cattle.  In  sheep,  dropsies  of  the  cavities  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  are  not  uncommon.  When  the  disorder  is  of  long  stand- 
ing a general  shrinkage  of  the  body  (atrophy)  sets  in,  dropsical  effusions 
take  place,  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  diarrhoea  is  present,  the 
pulse  gets  very  frequent,  irregular,  and  weak;  and  the  heart’s  action 
is  rapid  and  palpitating.  Death  takes  place  from  starvation  and 
exhaustion,  unless  some  of  the  mentioned  complications  have  occurred, 
when  there  may  be  fainting,  convulsions,  or  coma. 

Treatment.  — In  simple  cases  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  removal  of  the  cause,  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  to- 
gether with  a careful  oversight  of  the  food  to  be  allowed,  quantity  and 
quality,  the  amount  and  kind  of  exercise  to  be  given,  and  the  proper 
allowance  of  sunlight  and  air,  will  effect  a cure,  after  a time.  Remem- 
bering that,  in  simple  cases,  all  of  the  trouble  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  poor  condition  of  the  blood  which,  in  its  turn,  is  due  to  non- 
assimilation of  the  ordinary  food,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
begin  a correction  of  matters  by  the  use  of  such  stimulants  as  sweet 
spirits  of  niter,  whiskey,  or  rum  for  the  larger  animals,  and  brandy 
for  dogs,  in  their  proper  doses,  two  or  three  times  daily.  While 
one  or  other  of  them  often  give  great  benefit  in  a surprisingly  short 
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time,  they  will  not  by  any  means  cure;  indeed  their  use  is  not  well 
born  in  some  instances,  so  that  it  is  always  better  to  begin  by  giv- 
ing small  doses,  when,  if  there  is  marked  increase  in  breathing  or 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  or  colic  appear,  they  must  be  at  once  stopped. 
Iron  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  forms  must  furnish  the  basis  of  the 
curative  treatment. 

In  all  the  animals  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  may  be  given  with 
good  results,  especially  in  those  cases  wherein,  the  appetite  is  poor 
or  fickle;  begin  with  rather  small  doses,  three  times  a day,  in  about 
four  times  its  own  bulk  of  cold  water;  or  if  the  animal  will  eat  a little 
grain,  as  oats,  the  dose  may  be  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  them 
and  will  be  eaten.  . As  the  appetite  improves  the  iron  must  be  increased 
until  the  full  dose  is  reached,  and  this  should  be  continued  for  as  long 
as  the  animal  seems  to  require  it.  An  occasional  dose  of  raw  linseed 
oil,  to  overcome  the  constipating  effect  of  the  iron,  may  or  may  not 
have  to  be  given.  Or,  after  the  animal  begins  to  show  a regular 
appetite,  one  or  other  of  the  following  powders  may  be  given  to  a 
horse  or  cow  of  ordinary  size:  Powdered  gentian  root  and  powdered 
sulphate  of  iron,  of  each  three  ounces,  well  mixed  together  and  divided 
into  twelve  powders,  one  of  which  is  to  be  given  in  damp  grain  feed, 
morning  and  night.  Or,  if  the  digestion  seems  to  be  somewhat  im- 
paired or  there  is  marked  weakness,  this  powder  may  be  used : Sul- 
phate of  iron,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  of  each  three  ounces;  powdered 
nux  vomica,  powdered  golden  seal,  of  each  two  ounces:  all  to  be  made 
into  twelve  powders,  one  to  be  given  twice  daily,  as  above.  The  same 
treatment  will  give  good  results  in  sheep,  if  the  doses  of  each  agent  are 
properly  moderated.  (See  table  of  doses.)  For  dogs  the  stimulants  may 
be  used;  the  tincture  of  iron  is  good,  but  it  blackens  the  teeth  and  the 
bowels  are  more  apt  to  become  constipated.  The  best  method  of 
giving  the  iron  will  be  in  the  use  of  Blaud’s  Pills,  which  is  a regular 
prescription  and  may  be  got  from  any  druggist;  the  dose  being  the 
same  as  for  humans,  excepting  that  for  very  young  or  small  dogs  the 
pill  may  be  cut  into  thirds  or  halves.  Such  a pill  should  be  given 
three  times  a day.  The  food  of  dogs  should  also  be  changed  at  first 
to  milk,  with  which  a tablespoonful  of  lime  water  to  each  tumblerful 
of  milk  should  be  used.  This  mixture,  slightly  warmed,  should  be 
given  in  small  quantities  each  two  or  three  hours. 

In  cases  of  anaemia,  resulting  from  organic  disease,  treatment  will, 
be  palliative  at  the  best;  it  will  not  cure. 

Blood  Poisoning— Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Dogs. 

Pyaemia  and  Septicaemia,  two  very  important  diseased  conditions 
of  the  system,  are  caused  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  putrid  matters 
from  one  source  or  another. 

Pyaemia  is  a purulent  contamination  of  the  blood,  resulting  in 
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the  formation  of  abscesses  in  various  regions  of  the  body.  Purulent 
meaning  that  which  has  the  character  of,  or  consists  of,  pus  (matter). 

Causes.  — Inflammation  of  bone,  as  induced  by  a blow  upon  it ; 
inflammation  of  veins,  which  generally  only  takes  place  as  the  result 
of  an  injury  to  parts;  certain  abscesses,  and  certain  unhealthy  wounds, 
including  particularly  those  about  the  genital  organs,  such  as  may  be 
received  by  the  mother  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  young  animal. 

Symptoms. — These,  at  the  very  beginning,  are  well  marked; 
first  there  is  a decided  chill,  followed  by  a gradual  rise  in  the  internal 
temperature,  which  generally  bears  a direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  the  chill  and  runs  from  one  hundred  and  two,  to  one  hundred  and 
six.  Because  of  the  tendency  to  new  formations  of  pus,  at  various 
points  within  the  body,  the  chills  will  be  occasionally  and  irregularly 
repeated;  after  the  first  two  or  three  times  of  this,  each  chill  will  be 
followed  by  profuse  sweatings,  which  will  be  followed  in  their  turn  by 
a hot  and  dry  skin.  During  the  chill  the  temperature  will  be  higher, 
possibly  so  high  as  one  hundred  and  eight;  it  may  then  suddenly  fall 
even  to  about  normal,  soon  to  rise  again,  however;  and  this  intermittent 
type  of  temperature  readings  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  disorder.  The 
membranes  of  the  eyelids  are  rather  sallow  and,  later  on,  may  become 
markedly  jaundiced.  The  force  of  the  heart-beat  is  markedly  dimin- 
ished at  an  early  period.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  small,  and  occasion- 
ally intermittent,  having  eighty  or  even  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  beats  to  the  minute,  in  the  horse,  with  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  other  animals.  It  does  not  vary  with  the  variations 
of  the  temperature.  There  is  great  restlessness  and  prostration  of 
strength  which  often  proceeds  to  exhaustion.  Digestion  is  much 
disturbed,  diarrhoea  is  generally  present,  and  the  discharges  have  a 
disagreeable  character.  Respirations  are  hurried,  shallow,  and  always 
faster  just  before  a chill.  The  appetite  is  lost  from  the  first.  As 
death  approaches  there  is  more  or  less  delirium,  shown  by  the  animal 
throwing  his  head  from  side  to  side,  or  beating  it  upon  the  floor,  if  he 
is  lying  down.  Coma  gradually  follows  until  the  animal  becomes 
entirely  unconscious  and  dies. 

When  internal  organs  become  sufficiently  involved  to  interfere 
with  their  action  the  fact  will  be  evidenced  in  complication  with  the 
other  symptoms.  The  duration  of  pyaemia  is  variable;  it  is  usually 
acute,  lasting  from  two  to  ten  days;  occasionally  a case  recovers,  but 
the  termination  is  generally  unfavorable.  If  death  occurs  within  the 
first  six  or  seven  days  it  is  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  poison ; if  later,  to 
exhaustion,  unless  some  important  complication,  as  pneumonia,  takes 
place.  There  is  a form  of  this  disease  in  horses,  resulting  from  horse 
ail  (strangles),  and  called  bastard  strangles  when  the  disorder  runs  an 
essentially  chronic  course.  The  symptoms  are  much  milder  than  in 
the  acute  form  and  there  are  sometimes  intervals  of  apparent  recovery, 
which,  however,  are  usually  followed  by  relapse  and,  in  the  end,  death. 
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Treatment.  — If  recovery  is  to  be  hoped  for  at  all  it  will  follow 
only  upon  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  case.  No  such  measures 
as  bleeding,  physicking,  or  blistering  will  be  withstood.  The  great 
object  to  be  gained  is  the  purification  of  the  blood,  and  sustaining  the 
strength  as  well  as  possible  while  this  attempt  is  being  made.  If 
there  is  a wound  it  should  be  dressed  most  carefully  with  some  good 
disinfecting  fluid,  as  one  part  of  lysol  to  forty  or  fifty  of  water  and, 
after  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  dusting  the  part  over  with  finely 
powdered  iodoform,  and  covering  it  with  a little  absorbent  cotton 
and  a bandage,  whenever  possible.  Do  not  use  iodoform  on  dogs  unless 
they  can  be  prevented  from  getting  it  into  their  mouths,  for  it  is  poison- 
ous if  swallowed.  If  there  be  an  unopened  abscess  from  any  cause  use 
warm  linseed  meal  poultices,  changing  them  twice  a day  until  it 
“ breaks”  or  is  ready  to  be  opened;  then,  after  the  open  abscess  has 
been  thoroughly  cleansed,  treat  as  for  a wound. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  disorder  in  which  so  large  an  amount 
of  stimulants  can  be  administered  with  so  much  benefit.  Give, 
therefore,  whiskey,  rum,  or  brandy,  in  as  large  doses,  within  the 
prescribed  limits,  as  the  case  will  bear.  Let  the  animal  have  good, 
easily  digested  food,  as  ground  oats,  chopped  hay,  in  which  is  mixed  a 
a little  cornmeal,  the  whole  to  be  moistened  with  sufficient  warm  water 
to  hold  the  meal  to  the  hay.  This  may  be  given  to  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep,  in  rather  small  quantities,  three  times  daily.  In  dogs  a very 
small  quantity,  as  a teaspoonful  for  small  ones,  of  finely  chopped 
raw,  lean  beef,  may  be  given  as  often  as  each  three  hours,  if  it  is  eaten 
with  relish ; in  addition  to  which  warmed  milk  with  lime  water,  with 
a little  sopped  stale  bread,  may  be  fed  once  or  twice  daily;  or  strong 
beef  broth  instead  of  the  milk,  if  it  is  preferred.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
animals  may  have  milk  or  raw  eggs  added  to  the  regular  food,  and 
be  the  better  for  it,  at  times.  Pain,  if  present,  is  to  be  relieved  by 
tincture  of  opium  in  doses  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object,  but  no 
more.  If  the  case  improves  a little  with  the  stimulants,  and  the 
appetite  is  retained  fairly,  sulphate  of  quinine  will  be  found  to  be 
the  best  tonic,  or,  in  small  dogs,  a pill  of  the  citrate  of  iron 
and  quinine,  one  grain  each,  will  be  good.  If  whiskey  is  being 

used  with  horses  or  cattle  a medium  dose  of  quinine  may  be 
added  to  each  drench  of  the  whiskey  and  water.  And  finally,  the 
most  important  and  difficult  measure  of  all,  the  purifying  of  the 
blood,  is  to  be  attempted.  For  this  purpose  there  is  no  better  agent 
than  the  sulphite  of  soda,  which  should  be  used,  from  the  first,  in 
large  doses,  with  just  sufficient  water  to  allow  its  being  floated  down 
into  the  stomach;  say  for  horses  and  cattle,  one  ounce  of  the  sul- 
phite, in  saturated  solution,  to  be  given  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Simply  stated,  the  remedies  for  this  condition  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  asbolute  cleanliness,  stimulants,  nourishing  food,  sunlight 
and  pure  air,  tonics,  and  the  removal  of  all  sources  of  further  irrita- 
tion, as  fast  and  as  far  as  may  be  possible. 
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Septicaemia  is  a constitutional  disorder  due  to  the  absorption 
into  the  blood  of  a poisonous  material  which  has  been  the  product 
of  decomposing  animal  matters;  the  introduction  may  be  direct, 
as  from  a badly  treated  wound  of  any  sort,  or  by  the  continuous 
absorption  of  foul  gases.  It  is  closely  allied  to  that  fever  which 
follows  wounds  accidentally  made  through  the  skin,  or  certain  surgical 
operations. 

Causes.  — Decomposing  tissues  which  cause  septicaemia  may  be 
in  the  body,  as  in  gangrene  of  the  lung;  a retained  and  decomposing 
after  birth;  a wound  within  the  cavity  of  the  vagina,  etc.  Or  on  the 
body,  as  in  any  wound,  more  particularly  those  that  have  been  accom- 
panied by  blows  or  tears,  or,  markedly,  when  an  animal  has  been 
extensively  burned  or  scalded;  or  outside  the  body,  for  it  is  said  it 
has  been  introduced  through  the  breathing  apparatus,  where  no 
wound  has  existed. 

Symptoms  will  vary  much  with  the  amount  of  the  poison  that 
has  been  introduced  into  the  system.  They  may  be  exceedingly 
urgent,  or  so  mild  as  to  attract  but  slight  attention.  In  a well  marked 
case  there  is,  at  first,  a chill  which  may  or  may  not  be  noticed,  so 
slight  is  it;  there  is  a rapid  rise  in  temperature,  perhaps  to  106°  or  107°. 
The  pulse  is  frequent,  70,  80,  or  90  beats  in  the  minute;  its  character 
is  thready.  The  respirations  are  feeble,  hurried,  and  more  or  less 
labored;  the  membranes  of  the  eyelids  may  have  a slightly  yellow 
tinge  and  they  will  be  much  darker  red  than  in  health.  The  surface 
of  the  body  is  hot  and  dry,  or,  if  sweating  occurs  at  all,  it  will  be  early 
in  the  attack  and  very  slight.  The  appetite  is  lost;  the  animal  is 
dull  and  listless  with  hanging  head.  The  bowels  are  quite  loose  and 
their  discharge  offensive  in  about  one  half  of  the  cases,  in  all  of  the 
severe  ones.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high  colored.  In  the  severe 
cases  the  animal  will  die  in  a complete  state  of  collapse  in  from 
twenty-four  to  seventy- two  hours. 

Treatment.  — In  a fully  developed  case  of  this  disorder  any 
treatment  will  be  unsatisfactory.  The  surroundings  of  the  animal 
are  of  great  importance.  There  must  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
absolute  cleanliness  of  the  wound  and  of  the  skin  and  hair  near  it. 
Good  air,  sunshine,  moderate  and  even  temperature  (about  65°  F.) 
of  the  room  in  which  he  is  kept.  The  food,  if  he  will  eat,  should  be 
strong  and  good : in  the  case  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  good  oats ; in 
dogs,  milk,  eggs,  strong  beef  broth,  or  finely  chopped  raw  beef,  in 
very  small  doses,  once  in  three  hours,  if  it  will  be  taken  so  often. 
Whatever  food  is  refused  should  be  removed  at  once  and  not  re- 
placed until  the  next  feeding  time. 

The  local  medical  treatment  brings  up  the  entire  question  of 
antiseptics,  in  which  class  there  are  many  agents  now  in  use,  any 
one  of  which  will  perhaps  be  as  useful  as  another.  Carbolic  acid, 
one  dram  to  one-half  pint  of  water,  except  in  dogs;  lysol,  which  may 
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be  used  in  dogs,  as  well  as  in  the  other  animals,  fifty  drops  to  one- 
half  pint  of  water,  will  be  found  to  be  all  right.  Whatever  is  used, 
let  the  cleansing  operation  be  very  thorough,  remembering  that  the 
object  sought  is  to  make  the  wound  as  nearly  absolutely  clean 
and  antiseptic  as  possible  and,  until  the  wound  remains  clean,  the 
dressing  should  be  done  at  least  twice,  or  in  some  cases,  where  the 
discharge  is  considerable,  three  times  a day.  If,  after  a fair  amount 
of  cleanliness  has  been  attained,  the  wound  looks  pale  or  “ indolent, ” 
it  may  have,  with  advantage,  a thin  sprinkling  of  finely  powdered 
iodoform,  put  on  just  after  the  cleansing  process  has  been  finished. 

The  constitutional  treatment  is  but  to  repeat,  largely,  the  direc- 
tions given  for  pyaemia,  with  this  difference,  however,  the  bowels 
should  be  freely  acted  upon,  throughout  the  attack,  by  epsom  salts. 
Then,  in  dogs,  brandy;  in  horses,  cattle  or  sheep,  whiskey  or  rum,  in 
good  doses.  This  is  to  be  substantiated  by  such  tonics  as  quinine  or 
salicylic  acid,  given  in  the  proper  doses  for  each  animal.  The  sulphite 
of  soda  should  be  used  as  recommended  for  pyaemia,  in  good  full 
doses,  given  three  or  four  times  daily. 

Anthrax. 

This  is  a general  blood  disorder  of  purely  contagious  origin  having 
a wide  distribution  and  affecting  all  animals,  but  most  observed  in 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  in  dogs  that  have  eaten  the  flesh  of 
animals  dead  from  it.  It  appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  more 
extensively  during,  and  just  after,  hot  weather.  It  generally  attacks 
a number  of  animals  at  about  the  same  time,  as  on  a certain  farm, 
within  a given  district;  occasionally  a single  animal  may  become  sick 
with  it,  this  especially  among  horses  and  dogs.  Its  contagious  quality 
seems  to  be  modified  by  climate,  as  its  greatest  ravages  occur  in  hot, 
more  or  less  marshy,  districts.  It  appears  in  two  forms,  first  as  a 
general  blood  disorder  without  external  local  manifestations,  second 
urith  external  and  easily  noticeable  carbuncles  of  larger  or  smaller 
extent.  As  a remarkably  good  instance  of  the  behavior,  uncom- 
promising nature,  and  great  fatality  attending  this  disease  when 
introduced  to  a northerly  climate,  the  following  notes  on  an  actual 
outbreak  will  well  repay  perusal.  “ Prior  to  any  outbreak  of  disease 
among  the  horses,  several  sheep  had  died  upon  the  farm,  which, 
according  to  the  history  given,  had  shown  symptoms  indicating 
blood  poisoning.  The  animals  were  said  to  have  refused  their  food, 
to  have  become  suddenly  prostrated,  and  to  have  been  unable  to  walk 
with  a steady  gait.  Their  heads  and  necks  had  rapidly  swollen,  their 
breathing  had  become  difficult,  and  they  had  died  within  a few  hours. 
The  carcasses  of  these  sheep  were  taken  to  a near-by  pasture  when 
they  were  skinned  and  opened.  Large  quantities  of  a jelly-like 
material  (exudation)  were  found  around  the  throat  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  as  well  as  in  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
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Alter  being  skinned  the  carcasses  were  hung  upon  some  trees  in  an 
adjoining  orchard,  to  be  used  as  food  for  dogs,  from  time  to  time. 
The  dogs,  being  at  large,  tore  off  the  flesh  and  carried  it  to  different 
parts  of  the  premises,  especially  those  near  to  the  barns.  Originally 
there  were  eleven  horses,  of  various  breeds  and  ages,  which  were  prin- 
cipally used  to  work  the  farm.  The  stables  in  which  these  were 
kept,  although  low  studded,  were  clean;  well  ventilated  above  the 
average;  and  drained  by  surface  gutters,  which  carried  the  fluid  pro- 
ducts into  a stagnant  pool  in  the  barnyard.  The  grain  was  sound, 
the  hay  well  got,  sweet,  and  entirely  free  from  the  effects  of  “ heat- 
ing.” The  pastures  were  examined  and  found  to  contain  no  plants 
of  a poisonous  character;  the  herbage  was  good.  The  animals  were 
turned  at  night  into  a field  lying  next  to  the  one  in  which  the  sheep 
had  been  skinned  and  opened. 

The  water  supply  was  found  to  be  derived  from  three  sources; 
first  and  principally,  from  the  stagnant  pool  mentioned  as  receiving 
the  drainage  from  the  stables;  second,  from  the  house  pump;  and 
third,  from  a brook  running  by  the  side  of  the  field  in  which  the  sheep 
had  been  cut  up.  The  pool  water  was  stagnant,  black  in  color,  and 
offensive,  having  in  it  a large  quantity  of  organic  matters,  both 
animal  and  vegetable.  The  waters  of  the  stream  and  pump  were 
clear,  tasteless,  free  from  odor,  and  there  was  no  apparent  source  of 
pollution  for  either  of  them. 

Among  the  horses  the  disorder  first  showed  itself  on  August  23d, 
when  a four-year-old  filly,  pastured  in  a field  lying  next  to  “the  sheep 
field,”  became  suddenly  ill  and  died  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 
The  body  of  this  animal  was  taken  to  the  barnyard,  skinned  and 
opened,  at  a spot  about  ten  yards  from  the  pool.  From  the  place 
where  this  body  was  opened  there  is  a steep  fall  to  the  pool.  The 
bowels  of  this  animal  were  buried  about  fifty  yards  from  the  pool, 
but  on  a much  higher  level;  the  carcass  was  removed  from  the  prem- 
ises. 

On  the  3d  October  following  a five-year-old  horse  became  suddenly 
ill  and  died  in  about  three  hours.  The  body  was  disposed  of  as  in 
the  first  instance.  From  this  date  other  horses  continued  to  die  at 
intervals  of  a few  days  up  to  the  first  of  November,  by  which  time 
seven  had  died.  The  last  five  of  these  were  skinned  and  buried  in 
the  “sheep  field.” 

Two  pigs,  a dog,  and  a cat  which  had  eaten  of  the  raw  flesh,  died 
suddenly  without  having  shown  any  symptoms  of  ill-health.  Some 
portion  of  the  carcass  of  the  horse  which  died  on  the  3d  October 
was  removed  to  a neighboring  village  and  boiled  for  hog  food.  Two 
of  these  thus  fed  died,  and  the  man  who  had  cut  up  the  meat  and 
boiled  it  died  on  October  23d  from  anthrax,  without  local  symptoms, 
although  there  was  a slight  wound  on  the  knuckle  of  his  right  thumb, 
with  some  little  swelling  just  about  it.  There  was  no  swelling  of  his 
arm. 
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Causes.  — The  disease  depends  upon  the  actual  presence  of  a 
certain  microscopic  germ,  or  seed,  to  which  the  name  of  bacillus 
anthracis  has  been  given.  This  seed  may  be  brought  to  a given 
locality  in  a great  many  different  ways,  as  in  wet  or  dry  hides,  taken 
from  sick  animals,  or,  perhaps,  particularly  in  the  bodies  of  live 
animals,  upon  which  it  has  not  yet  made  a marked  impression,  but 
in  which,  after  a longer  or  shorter  time,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  infection  received  or  the  natural  resisting  power  of  the  given 
animal,  it  will  develop,  and  so  create  a new  focus  of  contagion.  The 
climate  and  soil  conditions  of  the  part  of  the  country  into  which  such 
an  animal  is  taken  will  have  a very  considerable  influence  upon  the 
spread  of  the  disorder  there.  If  it  is  hot  and  marshy  anthrax  will 
easily  spread  beyond  ordinary  means  of  control;  indeed  there  are 
several  places  of  tills  kind  in  the  world,  in  which  the  germ  is  never 
absent  from  the  grazing  lands,  and  rarely  from  among  the  animals, 
unless  they  have  been  made  immune  by  a “protective  inoculation,” 
as  sheep  have  been  in  certain  parts  of  France.  If  the  contaminated 
animal  comes  to  a cooler  climate  and  gets  into  a pasture  which  is 
rather  moist,  with  a clayey  bottom,  the  disorder  is  to  be  got  rid  of, 
but  at  the  expense  only  of  considerable  time  and  much  working  over 
of  the  land.  If,  again,  it  is  introduced,  as  in  the  body  of  a horse 
or  cow,  to  a cool  locality  where  there  is  a good  gravelly  sub-soil, 
the  very  commonest  measures  will  prevent  its  spread.  Indeed, 
unless  such  single  case  is  handled  both  before  and  after  death,  with 
great  carelessness,  the  outbreak  will  generally,  if  the  disorder  is 
recognized  early,  be  confined  to  the  animal  bringing  it. 

Symptoms.  — These  are  so  variable,  even  at  different  times,  in 
the  same  species  of  animal,  that  a variety  of  names  more  or  less 
descriptive  in  character,  have  been  given  to  it,  and  this  fact  makes  a 
relation  of  the  symptoms,  unless  they  are  placed  under  each  name, 
almost  impossible  to  give  plainly. 

The  length  of  the  period  after  exposure  to  the  contagion  varies 
considerably  and  is  materially  affected  by  the  natural  resistive 
powers  of  the  animal,  the  nature  of  his  surroundings  and  the  amount 
of  “poisoning”  which  he  has  received.  It  may  be  from  a few  hours 
to  quite  a number  of  days. 

Anthrax  Proper.  — The  very  acute  form,  often  called  the  apo- 
plectic, is  rarely  seen.  The  animal,  without  having  shown  symptoms 
of  having  any  trouble,  will  suddenly  be  seized  with  violent  muscu- 
lar tremors,  general  or  partial  sweatings,  tossing  of  the  head,  difficult 
and  paroxysmal  breathing,  a staggering  gait  as  he  walks,  or  he  is  not 
able  to  walk  at  all,  he  falls,  and  after  a short  period  of  unconscious- 
ness, with  more  or  less  convulsive  struggling,  he  dies 

In  a case  which  is  less  rapid  in  its  course,  lasting  for  perhaps 
three  or  four  days,  the  animal  becomes  drowsy  and  stupid  with  much 
prostration  of  strength;  he  begins  to  be  uneasy,  paws,  changes  his 
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position,  looks  back  at  his  flanks,  in  fact  acts  as  if  suffering  from  a 
mild  continuous  or  intermittent  colic.  In  walking  the  hind  extremities 
sway  from  side  to  side,  and  he  constantly  stumbles.  The  skin  is 
hard  and  dry  and  will  be  found  to  almost  rattle  in  parts  (crepitate) 
if  the  fingers  are  passed  over  it. 

There  are  general  or  partial  tremblings  as  well  as  alternating  cold 
and  hot  sweats,  more  particularly  noticeable  about  the  base  of  the 
ears,  over  the  chest,  behind  the  elbows,  and  at  the  flanks.  In  some 
nervous  animals  the  early  stupor  is  replaced  by  violent  excitement 
or  irritability.  The  respiration,  at  the  outset,  is  sometimes  not  much 
altered,  at  others  it  is  hurried,  or,  if  the  brain  be  particularly  affected 
and  he  is  drowsy,  it  may  be  protracted  and  labored.  The  pulse, 
increased  in  frequency,  is  feeble  and  small,  this  becoming  more  and 
more  marked  as  the  disorder  advances;  the  heart’s  action  finally 
becoming  tumultuous.  The  temperature  is  much  elevated  and,  as  a 
rule,  continues  so  until  just  before  death,  when  there  is  generally 
a marked  decline.  The  earlier  symptoms  may  remain  stationary,  or 
nearly  so,  for  about  twenty-four  hours;  the  pulse  then  becomes 
weaker,  the  respiration  more  hurried,  irregular  (catching),  and  diffi- 
cult. The  nostrils  are  dilated  and  the  visible  membranes  will  have 
a bluish,  livid  appearance  (cyanotic),  or  in  certain  cases  be  of  a dirty 
yellow  color  marked  with  larger  or  smaller  dark  blood  spots.  There 
is  a straw-colored  fluid  discharge  from  the  nostrils  which  may  or 
may  not  be  mingled  with  a little  dark  blood.  The  mouth  is  full  of 
a pasty,  frothy  material  having  a peculiar  bad-smelling  odor. 

Not  infrequently  the  termination  of  an  attack  of  this  form  begins 
with  a sudden  apparent  attack  of  colic,  or  with  delirium  or  semi-con- 
sciousness, when,  if  the  animal  is  at  liberty,  he  wanders  about  and 
presses  his  head  against  some  firm  body,  as  a wall  or  fence.  The  colic 
is  accompanied  by  tremors,  or  spasms,  and  there  may  be  an  irritable 
condition  of  the  bowels,  with  which,  rarely,  the  discharges  may  be 
mixed  with  blood. 

Or  the  earlier  symptoms  may  be  succeeded  by  unconsciousness, 
with  dilated  pupils,  a haggard  expression  of  the  face,  and  increased 
difficulty  in  breathing.  When  either  of  these  last  two  conditions 
arises  the  animal  rarely  survives  long,  all  control  of  muscular  move- 
ments is  gradually  lost,  he  falls  suddenly  to  the  ground,  where,  after 
struggling  convulsively  for  a short  time,  he  dies. 

Anthrax,  with  local  complications,  called  by  some  anthracoid  dis- 
ease, is  presented  in  several  separately  named  forms,  as: 

Tongue  Anthrax  (Gloss  Anthrax).  — This  usually  begins  with 
an  attack  of  general  feverish  disturbance,  after  a little  time  of  which 
the  animal,  though  occasionally  disposed  to  eat,  is  unable  to  do  so,  and 
this  is  generally  the  first  attractive  sign  of  indisposition.  Examina- 
tion for  the  cause  of  this  inability  to  eat  shows  that  the  tongue 
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is  swollen,  tense,  and  firm,  with,  very  early  in  the  disorder,  several 
larger  or  smaller  blisters  along  its  upper  surface  and  sides,  and 
the  mouth  is  filled  with  ropy  saliva.  The  glands  under  the  tongue 
are  swollen  and  seem  to  be  filled  (infiltrated)  with  a straw-colored 
fluid.  The  blisters  grow  very  rapidly  in  size  and  become  dark 
red  in  color;  the  swelling  of  the  tongue  increases  until  that  organ 
protrudes  from  the  mouth,  is  livid  in  color,  and  indented  or  torn 
by  the  teeth.  The  ropy  saliva  now  becomes  of  a rusty  hue,  because 
blood  from  the  torn  tongue  or  the  broken  blisters  is  mixed  with 
it.  The  ability  to  swallow  even  fluids  is  gone;  and  the  constitutional 
symptoms  become  more  severe.  The  ruptured  blisters  show  an  un- 
healthy, angry  looking  surface,  particularly  around  their  edges,  where 
they  may  have  a rotten  (gangrenous)  look;  they  soon  become  coated 
with  a soft  yellowish  substance,  which  is  removed  from  time  to  time, 
and  with  each  removal  the  size  and  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  sores 
is  increased. 

From  pain,  thirst,  impeded  breathing,  and  general  discomfort, 
the  animal  becomes  restless,  looking  anxiously  about  him  for  aid  and 
relief,  and  if  a full  tub  or  pail  of  water  is  placed  within  reach  he  will 
plunge  his  head  into  it,  up  to  the  eyes;  water  served  in  this  way 
should  always  be  kept  where  he  can  get  at  it,  as,  although  he  cannot 
drink,  it  will  give  him  great  comfort. 

Throat  Anthrax,  Anthracoid  Angina,  may  appear  by  itself  or 
follow,  in  complication,  with  the  disorder  of  the  tongue  just  de- 
scribed. After  a period  of  constitutional  disturbance,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  noticed,  the  throat  begins  to  swell;  this  progresses 
with  great  rapidity  and  soon  produces  great  distress  in  breathing, 
because  the  structures  around  the  upper  opening  of  the  windpipe 
(larynx)  are  seriously  implicated  in  the  general  swelling  of  the  throat  , 
which  may  extend  down  the  course  of  the  windpipe  to  the  chest. 
Accompanying  this  there  is  usually  a blood-tinged  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.  When  the  swelling  of  the  throat  is  extensive  the  disorder 
runs  an  exceedingly  rapid  course,  the  animal  dying  from  suffocation 
in  a few  hours,  in  spite  of  anything  that  can  be  done. 

Expressions  Peculiar  to  Cattle. 

Blackleg,  Quarter  111.  — Here,  in  addition  to  loss  of  appetite 
and  shivering,  lameness  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs  appears,  rendering 
movement  difficult  and  painful.  Respiration  is  increased  to  thirty- 
six  or  forty  in  the  minute;  the  pulse  to  one  hundred  or  more;  body 
surface  sometimes  hot,  at  others  cold.  The  lame  leg  commences  to 
swell  and  this  quickly  spreads  to  adjacent  parts.  If  the  hand  is 
passed  over  this  swelling  there  is  a feeling  as  if  air  were  present  under 
the  skin  (it  crepitates).  The  animal  soon  lies  down  and  dies  in  from 
twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  with  or  without  convulsions. 
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Carbuncular  Fever.  — In  other  cases,  after  the  same  early 
symptoms  of  fever,  swellings,  perhaps  about  the  size  of  an  apple, 
appear  on  the  back,  loins,  head,  or  neck.  These  are  painful  at  first, 
but  soon  begin  to  spread  into  surrounding  parts  until  they  become 
quite  large,  crepitate,  and  show  no  further  pain.  The  animal  dies 
much  as  in  blackleg. 

Intestinal  Form.  — After  the  fever,  a diarrhoea,  often  accom- 
panied by  colic,  begins  to  show  itself.  The  bowel  discharges  are 
mixed  with  blood ; the  external  swellings  are  either  absent  or  confined 
to  the  posterior  back.  Death  occurs  in  from  twelve  to  thirty-six 
hours  after  the  diarrhoea  is  fully  established. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  described  there  will  be  an 
anxious  expression  of  the  face,  frequent  moaning,  and,  in  older  animals, 
bellowing,  disquietude,  shown  by  frequently  getting  up  and  down; 
and  when  down  by  lying  with  the  head  turned  back  upon  the  shoulder 
and  the  feet  held  close  under  the  body. 

Expressions  Peculiar  to  Sheep. 

Sheep,  particularly  the  higher  bred  ones,  are  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  the  apoplectic  form.  It  has  been  and  still  is  very  de- 
structive to  these  animals  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  including 
some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Apoplectic  Anthrax.  — There  are  no  signs  of  approaching  trouble. 
The  animal  lively  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  in  perfect  health, 
falls  down,  perhaps  while  still  grazing,  and  dies,  within  a few  mo- 
ments, in  convulsions.  Or  it  lies  paralyzed,  with  hurried  and  labored 
breathing,  eyes  prominent,  and  a bloody  discharge  dropping  from 
the  nose  and  mouth.  Death  follows  in  a few  hours,  in  the  midst 
of  distressing  convulsions. 

Some  Cases  are  not  so  Rapid.  — The  sheep  is  dull,  refuses 
food,  carries  the  head  low  and  the  back  11  humped  up,”  gets  up  and 
down  frequently;  if  the  flock  is  moving  it  drops  behind,  goes  slowly 
and  gently,  perhaps  staggers.  These  symptoms  progress,  tremblings 
set  in,  the  animal  can  no  longer  stand,  becomes  more  or  less  blind, 
blood  is  present  in  all  of  the  discharges,  characteristic  swellings  may 
appear  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  animal  dies  in 
convulsions. 

These  symptoms,  especially  in  hot  weather,  succeed  each  other 
so  rapidly  that  the  animal  may  die  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disorder  may  be  so  much  more  mild  in  type 
that  the  fatal  ending  may  be  put  off  for  a much  longer  time. 

Carbuncular  Fever.  — External  tumors  are  rarely  seen  in  sheep, 
and  then  only  about  the  head  and  udders;  but  a wide-spread  inflam- 
mation, like  erysipelas,  is  more  often  seen.  After  the  usual  early 
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fever,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  noticed,  some  of  the  strongest 
looking  animals  in  the  flock  begin  to  limp  or  show  more  or  less 
stiffness  in  walking,  behind.  Careful  examination  will  show  a dark 
red  swelling  inside  the  thigh,  which  crepitates  upon  pressure;  soon 
extends  to  the  belly  and  chest,  but  rarely  reaches  the  neck.  This 
swelling  soon  becomes  cold,  the  outer  skin  peals  off,  and  a bloody 
fluid  oozes  from  the  exposed  surface;  fever  becomes  intense,  the 
abdomen  is  full  of  gas,  and  a bloody  foam  may  flow  from  the  mouth. 
Death  occurs  in  from  three  or  four  to  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 


In  Dogs. 

The  spontaneous  development  of  anthrax  does  not  occur.  When 
this  animal  is  attacked  it  is  because  he  has  either  eaten  the  flesh,  or 
in  some  way  become  inoculated  from  the  carcass  of  an  animal  dead 
from  the  disorder. 

A dog  may  die  of  the  apoplectic  form.  Or  if  not  so  quickly  there 
will  be  a swelling  of  the  throat,  a small  round  swelling  appears  on 
some  part  of  the  head,  usually  about  the  lips;  which  in  a few  hours 
is  so  much  increased  as  to  occupy  the  entire  region  in  which  it  is 
situated.  The  great  swelling  of  the  head  closes  the  eyes,  extends 
down  the  neck,  along  the  windpipe,  thus  disturbing  the  breathing 
process.  The  whole  swollen  surface  now  becomes  a red  violet  color, 
the  inside  of  the  mouth  shows  the  same  color,  and  from  it  there  is  a 
considerable  ropy  discharge  and  the  appetite  is  lost.  Prostration  is 
present  from  the  first;  the  animal  will  not  come  to  the  call;  persists 
in  lying  in  a cold,  damp  place  rather  than  upon  a good  bed.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  is  not  longer  than  five  days,  whether  he  lives 
or  dies;  he  may  die  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  swelling. 

Man. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  here  that  the  disorder  in  man  is 
known  as  malignant  pustule;  and  that  he,  like  the  dog,  can  contract 
it  only  by  inoculation.  It  has  been  known  as  wool  sorters’  disease, 
because  so  many  of  that  occupation,  in  handling  wool  from  the  dead 
sheep,  have  contaminated  their  fingers  and  then  have  scratched  some 
part  of  themselves,  usually  the  neck,  with  their  finger  nails.  In  some 
places,  where  the  men  go  barelegged,  their  limbs  have  been  inoculated 
from  the  bites  of  flies,  which  had,  presumably,  been  feeding  upon  the 
dead  carcasses. 

Mortality.  — The  disorder  leads  to  a very  large  percentage  of 
death.  In  the  apoplectic  form  all  die,  without  exception.  In  the 
acute  cases  of  fever  the  dead  of  those  animals  which  become  affected 
reaches  to  75  or  80  per  cent;  and  in  the  less  severe  to  50  per  cent. 
In  a general  outbreak,  as  among  large  bunches  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
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the  earlier  cases  are  usually  the  most  fatal,  while  after  the  less  sus- 
ceptible animals  are  attacked  the  rate  of  mortality  often  decreases. 

Treatment.  — This  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  that  which 
tends  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  outbreak;  by  far  the  most  valuable; 
and  that  which  attempts  curative  measures  in  the  animals  already 
attacked. 

First.  When  the  animals  are  at  grass,  and  the  disease  has  already 
made  its  appearance  in  a case  or  two,  or  when,  from  any  cause,  its 
coming  is  feared,  the  soil  demands  the  first  attention.  If  it  is  damp 
or  clayey,  or  at  all  swampy,  in  part,  the  animals  should  at  once  be 
moved  to  a higher  location  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  gravelly,  because 
there  the  germ  is  less  likely  to  be  preserved  and  increased.  In  a 
recorded  case  forty  animals  out  of  two  hundred  had  died  within  ten 
days;  yet,  after  removal  to  a near-by  dry  pasture,  and  the  use  of 
antiseptics  with  the  food  and  water,  the  attack  abruptly  ceased  and 
forty-eight  out  of  fifty  that  were  sick  at  the  time  of  removal,  recovered. 
Damp  soils,  in  regions  where  the  disease  prevails,  are  rendered  much 
less  dangerous,  after  a time,  by  thorough  draining,  if  that  be  possible 
to  their  situation.  In  such  localities  the  animals  should  be  put  onto 
as  high  land  as  possible,  as  the  hot  weather  term  approaches,  or,  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  and  they  can  be  housed  during  the  night  and 
until  the  dew  is  off,  the  danger  will  be  considerably  lessened.  Yet 
in  all  these  localities  the  germ  will,  at  times,  obtain  access  to  the 
animals  either  through  the  herbage  or  the  drinking  water.  A point 
of  very  great  importance  is  t6  make  safe  disposition  of  the  products 
and  carcasses  of  the  sick  and  dead  animals.  These  should  be  burned, 
if  possible,  or,  failing  this,  deeply  buried  and  thickly  covered  with 
quicklime,  and  the  ground  so  used  must  be  fenced  off  and  so  remain 
for  several  years.  Of  course  sick  animals  will  at  once  be  separated 
from  well  ones  and  great  care  used  to  prevent  contamination,  either 
through  food,  water,  utensils  of  any  sort,  or  the  persons  in  attendance. 

As  a further  means  of  prevention  a method  of  inoculation  has 
been  in  use,  more  particularly  in  France,  for  some  considerable  time, 
and  with  more  or  less  success.  This,  in  large  herds,  is  very  expen- 
sive, somewhat  uncertain  in  its  results,  and  should  only  be  under- 
taken under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a very  expert  veterinarian. 

Medical  Treatment  of  the  Sick.  — Danger.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  attending  these  sick  animals  great  care  must  be  taken, 
by  the  one  doing  it,  against  becoming  inoculated,  through  the  broken 
skin,  as  upon  one’s  hand  or  other  uncovered  part  of  the  body,  from 
the  blood  or  any  other  secretion  or  excretion  coming  from  the  sick 
animal.  The  writer  was  once  so  inoculated  through  the  ropy  saliva 
coming  from  a horse’s  mouth.  He  recovered,  after  a considerable 
time,  although  his  attending  physician  said  that  he  had  no  business  to 
do  so.  It  may  be  instructive  to  say  that  his  treatment  was  by  large 
internal  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  together  with  heavy  burning 
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(cauterization)  of  the  original  wound  on  the  finger,  and  afterward  of 
the  secondary  tumor  which  appeared  upon  the  arm  seven  or  eight 
inches  above  the  wrist.  The  horse  died  within  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  time  of  his  first  seizure,  from  anthracoid  sore  throat. 

In  the  apoplectic  form  nothing  can  be  done.  In  those  cases 
which  do  not  stride  on  to  the  fatal  termination  so  quickly  an  attempt 
at  cure  will,  once  in  a while,  save  the  animal. 

Local  Treatment.  — The  large  swellings  under  the  skin  should  be 
bathed  four  or  five  times  a day,  for  ten  minutes  at  a time,  with  hot 
water,  and  dressed,  just  after,  each  time,  with  a mixture  of  ten  per 
cent  carbolic  acid,  one  ounce,  and  sweet  oil,  four  to  six  ounces,  depend- 
ing upon  the  thickness  of  the  skin.  When  the  swellings  crepitate 
further  treatment  of  them  will  be  useless;  but  the  parts  just  beyond 
may  be  stimulated  by  a mixture  of  sweet  oil,  water  of  ammonia  (not 
the  strong  ammonia),  and  turpentine,  equal  parts.  This  should  be 
used  by  rubbing  it  lightly  onto  the  parts  twice  a day  until  it  begins  to 
blister  or  the  parts  become  crepitant. 

In  sore  throat  the  same  local  measures  are  to  be  undertaken.  If, 
notwithstanding  this,  suffocation  threatens,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  relieve  it  by  opening  the  windpipe  below  the  throat 
(tracheotomy),  as  it  will,  at  best,  prolong  the  life  no  more  than  a few 
minutes. 

If  constipation,  without  colicky  pains,  sore  throat,  or  large  tongue 
be  present,  relief  may  come  from  the  administration  of  a large  dose 
of  oil,  as  in  horses  and  cattle  of  fairly  good  size,  raw  linseed  oil,  three 
pints,  with  a heaping  tablespoonful  of  saleratus.  In  sheep  the  same, 
except  the  size  of  the  dose  should  be  limited  to  the  largest  one  recom- 
mended for  this  animal.  In  dogs,  castor  oil  and  sweet  oil,  one-half 
ounce  each  for  medium  sized  animals. 

In  Swollen  Tongue,  the  blisters  had  best  be  opened  with  a sharp 
knife  (be  sure  not  to  wound  the  hand,  which  had  best  be  covered  with 
a heavy  leather  glove,  which  should  afterward  be  burned)  and  the  cuts 
should  then  be  immediately  dressed  with  a strong  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  as  three  drams  of  the  acid  to  thirteen  ounces  of  water.  This 
should  not  be  used  on  dogs,  the  cuts  in  which  may  be  well  rubbed  with 
a stick  of  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver).  If  the  tip  of  the  tongue  becomes 
dead  (gangrenous)  it  may  be  cut  off  with  a sharp  knife;  the  cutting 
should  be  done  in  the  dead  part  as  close  as  possible  to  that  which 
is  still  alive. 

Internal  Treatment. — Very  good  results  have  been  obtained 
by  carbolic  acid,  in  horses  and  cattle,  as,  carbolic  acid  one-half  dram, 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  two  drams,  water  one  pint : all  to  be  given 
at  a dose  and  repeated  each  four  hours.  For  sheep  the  same,  but  in 
properly  lessened  doses.  (See  dose  table  in  appendix.) 

In  dogs  the  acid  should  not  be  used;  in  its  place  give  iodide  of 
potassium  in  water  in  proper  doses  for  the  size  of  the  animal  three  or 
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four  times  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  for  as  long  as  it  seems  to  be 
required,  or  until  the  stomach  becomes  too  much  irritated,  as  will  be 
shown  by  vomiting,  in  this  animal.  Indeed  this  agent  may  be  used 
in  any  of  the  animals  in  its  proper  full  doses. 

In  blackleg  in  cattle,  and  the  similar  condition  of  sheep,  as  well  as  in 
anthracoid  disease  in  horses,  the  borate  of  soda  has  given  good  results. 
It  should  be  dissolved  in  water  and  given  in  full  doses  (see  table)  three 
times  daily.  It  may  also  be  given  to  dogs.  While  this  is  being  given 
all  other  internal  remedies  should  be  discontinued.  The  solution 
should  be  drenched  in  the  usual  way.  It  may  also  be  given  to  animals 
which  have  been  exposed,  but  which  have  not  yet  shown  signs  of  the 
disorder,  in  about  one  fifth  the  dose  given  to  sick  animals,  at  the  same 
intervals  and  in  the  same  way.  Some  animals  with  good  appetite 
will  eat  it  if  the  solution  is  sprinkled  upon  a small  amount  of  grain 
food  or  meal.  This,  as  a preventive,  may  be  continued  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  days.  Bleeding  is  contra-indicated  in  any  case. 

Rabies  — Hydrophobia. 

Madness,  of  all  diseases  the  germs  of  which  may  be  introduced 
into  the  bodies  of  all  warm-blooded  animals,  including  man,  is  per- 
haps the  most  distressing;  not  only  because  of  its  almost  universal 
fatality,  others  are  that,  but  because  of  the  horrible  suffering,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  that  it  gives  rise  to.  Some  persons  affect  to  believe 
that  no  such  disorder  exists;  this  opinion  is  against  the  truth  and  not 
intelligent.  Others  have  thought  that  it  is  not  a purely  germ  dis- 
ease, but  can  arise,  without  the  seed  having  been  planted,  in  dogs 
wolves,  foxes,  cats,  and  skunks.  This  is  as  bad  a misbelief  as  the 
first,  but  far  less  dangerous.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  rabies  can- 
not be  set  up  in  the  body  of  any  animal,  under  any  possible  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  unless  its  germ  or  seed  has  first  been  implanted 
by  inoculation  into  the  body  of  that  animal.  It  is  also  true  that  all 
bites  from  animals  that  are  undoubtedly  mad  do  not  set  up  rabies  in 
the  bitten  animal.  There  is,  or  appears  to  be,  a certain  percentage  of 
natural  exemption  in  this  as  in  other  similar  disorders,  in  which  the 
systems  of  various  bitten  persons  and  animals  do  not  seem  to  be  good 
soil  for  the  propagation  of  the  seed,  at  the  time  when  the  inocula- 
tion occurs  and  the  germ  does  not  sprout.  Then  again  it  makes  con- 
siderable difference  what  kind  of  animal  has  been  bitten;  if  he  is 
covered  with  long,  close  hair  or,  in  the  case  of  man,  the  bite  is  through 
the  clothing,  there  is  much  less  danger,  because  the  teeth  of  the  attack- 
ing animal  are  wiped  and  so  made  more  or  less  free  from  the  saliva, 
which  contains  the  germ,  just  before  the  wound  is  made;  then  animals 
having  blunt  teeth,  as  horses,  are  far  less  liable  to  break  the  skin  in 
biting  than  are  those  with  sharp  ones,  and  the  longer  and  heavier  the 
teeth  of  the  biting  animal,  the  greater  danger  there  is  that  the  germ 
will  be  conveyed. 
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Rabies  is  commonly  thought  of  as  belonging  to  and  arising  in 
dogs;  this  is  not  true;  the  fact  being  that  dogs  running  about  as  they 
do,  meeting  others  and  having  a little  fight  with  them,  as  is  their  nature, 
live  under  circumstances  which  are  ideal  for  its  maintenance  and 
spread.  As  a matter  of  fact  a mad  cat  is  by  far  the  more  dangerous 
animal  of  the  two,  because,  at  the  time  she  attacks,  she  does  so  with 
both  teeth  and  claws,  filling  the  air  at  the  same  time  with  the  poisonous 
saliva  by  “spitting”  with  greatly  increased  fury  and  with  a consider- 
able increase  in  the  quantity  of  saliva  at  her  disposal. 

Causes.  — These  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  a general 
way.  It  may  be  said  in  addition  that  nothing  more  is  known  as  to 
where  the  first  germ  came  from  than  as  to  where  the  first  seed  of 
corn  came  from.  The  dog-days  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  spread 
or  existence;  in  fact  carefully  kept  records,  in  various  countries,  show 
that  it  as  often  appears  in  cold  as  in  warm  weather;  the  disease  is 
not  known  in  many  tropical  countries,  whereas  we  know  that  it  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  temperate  zones.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  the  malady  arose  spontaneously  through  restraint  put  upon  the 
sexual  desires  of  the  animal.  This  cause  was  carefully  and  syste- 
matically investigated  and  found  to  be  without  any  foundation  in 
fact.  Other  theories  of  less  importance  have  from  time  to  time 
been  advanced  and  exploded.  That  extension  by  inoculation  is 
the  only  cause  is  well  shown  by  action  undertaken  by  the  government 
of  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  Germany,  a number  of  years  since,  when  it 
was  ordered  that  all  dogs  going  at  large  should  be  muzzled.  For  the 
nine  years  preceding  the  execution  of  this  order,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  cases  of  rabies  were  verified  there;  while  for  the  eight 
years  immediately  after  its  enforcement  only  nine  such  cases  were 
found,  and  all  of  these  within  the  first  three  years  after  the  institution 
of  the  muzzling  order.  The  germ  of  rabies  is  a fixed  one  and  is 
discharged  from  the  sick  body  in  the  saliva;  it  is  most  certainly 
introduced  into  the  bodies  of  animals  by  the  bite  of  a rabid  creature ; 
and  if  the  wound  thus  inflicted  be  upon  an  exposed  part,  as  the  face 
or  hands,  in  man,  or  conditions  approaching  that  in  animals,  it  is 
much  more  commonly  followed  by  the  development  of  the  malady. 

As  to  this,  good  reliable  statistics,  in  human  cases,  show  that  of 
face  bites  90  per  cent  resulted  in  death,  in  the  hand  73  per  cent,  on 
the  arm  28  per  cent,  on  the  legs  29  per  cent.  In  body  bites,  which  are 
usually  delivered  by  large  animals,  wherein  the  clothing  gets  much 
torn  and  the  bites  are  several  in  number,  the  death  rate  is  63  per  cent. 
No  authentic  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  rabies  has  followed 
the  eating  of  meat  or  the  drinking  of  milk  from  a rabid  animal, 
although  many  cases  are  reported  wherein  both  animals  and  men 
have  partaken  of  such  viands.  Notwithstanding  this  the  practice  had 
much  better  be  avoided. 

Symptoms.  — Rabies  has  been  described  as  divided  into  three 
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stages  and  as  appearing  in  two  forms,  the  furious  and  the  dumb. 
The  change  from  one  stage  to  another  is  not  by  any  means  sudden. 
The  malady  never  commences  with  fury  or  with  a sudden  fit. 

In  the  Horse,  rabies  is  usually  first  indicated  by  restlessness,  bit- 
ing at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  if  within  reach  of  the  teeth,  as  if  it 
itched,  changing  position  frequently,  starting  suddenly  as  if  frightened. 
The  ears  are  moved  as  if  the  animal  heard  strange  sounds,  and  it 
appears  as  if  it  saw  objects  in  the  air,  when  there  are  none.  Sexual 
desire  is  generally  heightened  in  mares  and  stallions;  urination  is 
frequently  attempted,  in  many  cases.  As  the  malady  progresses 
there  are  quiverings  of  the  skin  followed  by  more  or  less  decided 
convulsions;  there  is  loss  of  appetite  and  difficulty  in  swallowing 
appears.  During  the  convulsions  or  paroxysms,  in  proportion  to 
their  severity,  the  animal  kicks  violently,  and  bites  so  furiously  at 
any  object  within  reach  that  sometimes  its  teeth  or  even  jaw-bones 
are  broken.  It  will  at  times  also  bite  its  own  body.  Breathing 
becomes  hurried;  the  voice,  when  heard  at  all,  is  hoarse  and  unnat- 
ural in  sound.  Salivation  is  very  slightly  increased.  The  duration 
of  the  paroxysms  is  variable,  and  during  the  intervals  between  them 
the  animal  regains  his  faculties  more  or  less.  Each  succeeding  attack 
of  fury  is  more  intense,  and  the  period  of  quiet  between  them  becomes 
shorter  and  shorter;  the  general  strength  declines  rapidly  until  toward 
the  end  all  power  of  movement  of  the  hind  extremities  is  lost  and  the 
horse  remains  lying  down.  Death  usually  takes  place  in  the  midst 
of  a paroxysm  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  day. 

In  Cattle  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  in  the  horse,  except- 
ing that  sometimes  their  beginning  is  much  less  well  marked.  De- 
praved or  lost  appetite,  great  restlessness,  increased  excitability, 
muscular  tremblings,  saliva  flowing  constantly  from  the  mouth  in 
considerable  quantities,  sexual  excitement,  especially  in  bulls,  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing,  evident  uneasiness  at  the  bitten  part,  and  seeing 
imaginary  objects,  complete  the  first  stage.  Next  the  periods  of 
fury  begin : the  eyes  are  staring,  bloodshot,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated ; 
the  mouth  is  hot  and  foamy,  the  voice  dull  and  hoarse,  the  animal 
bellows  frequently,  champs  its  jaws,  paws  the  ground  with  its  front 
feet,  falls  down  and  rolls  about,  or  tries  to  break  away  from  its  fasten- 
ing. Rabid  cattle  strike  with  their  horns  at  any  object  within  reach, 
with  such  force  as  often  to  break  them  off  and  cover  the  forehead 
with  masses  of  blood.  They  will  bite,  but  do  not  commonly  attack 
with  the  teeth.  The  manure,  at  first  expelled  at  long  intervals  and 
in  small  quantity,  later  on  becomes  liquid  and  passes  involuntarily; 
there  may  even  be  extrusion  of  the  rectum.  As  the  third  stage 
begins  the  animal  shows  considerable  emaciation,  weakness  is 
extreme,  the  hind  legs  will  not  sustain,  and  the  animal  goes  down, 
to  remain  so.  Death  follows  a state  of  profound  insensibility  (coma) 
in  from  two  to  six  days. 
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In  Sheep  there  is  at  first  diminution  of  appetite  and  chewing  of 
the  cud  stops,  the  skin  begins  to  itch,  there  is  increase  of  sexual 
desire,  the  voice  is  changed,  the  eyes  stare,  and  the  nasal  secretion 
increases  in  quantity.  This  is  closely  followed  by  the  second  stage 
in  which  the  paroxysms  begin  and  continue  at  intervals;  the  animals 
make  unusual  jumps,  paw  with  their  front  feet,  grind  the  teeth,  and 
butt  at  any  animal  or  object  within  reach.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
them  to  show  a disposition  to  bite  people  and  animals;  and  the 
disease  has  been  transmuted  by  them,  in  this  way.  The  third  stage 
is  reached;  there  is  considerable  emaciation,  debility,  with  following 
paralysis.  The  animal  lies  or  falls  down,  there  is  a profuse  discharge 
from  the  mouth  and  nose.  Death  takes  place  during  a paroxysm  in 
from  the  fifth  to  eighth  day. 

Furious  Rabies. 

In  the  Dog.  — It  will  be  noticed,  at  first,  that  the  animal  becomes 
dull,  gloomy,  and  quiet,  he  tries  to  hide  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
as  in  a dark  corner  or  under  some  piece  of  furniture,  but  even  so  he 
is  restless,  uneasy,  and  fidgety;  no  sooner  does  he  he  down  than  he 
suddenly  jumps  up  again,  walks  about,  again  lies  down  and  perhaps 
assumes  a sleeping  attitude;  after  a few  minutes  he  is  up  and  walk- 
ing about  again,  and  so  on  until  he  finally  goes  to  the  most  obscure 
place  that  he  can  find,  and  huddles  himself  into  a heap  with  the  head 
beneath  the  chest  and  front  paws.  Any  such  uneasiness  as  this  in 
a dog  should  lead  to  his  being  carefully  secured,  by  a good  chain  or 
otherwise,  in  some  safe  place,  and  watched  carefully.  Not  infre- 
quently there  are  short  intervals  in  which  he  appears  more  lively 
than  usual,  and  displays  an  unusual  amount  of  affection,  during  which 
an  animal  under  suspicion  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  lap  the 
hands  or  face  with  his  tongue.  If  at  liberty  he  shows  a disposition  to 
pick  up  all  sorts  of  foreign  bodies,  as  straw,  bits  of  wood  or  coal,  stones, 
etc.,  and  to  swallo.w  such  of  them  as  he  can.  At  this  early  stage 
sexual  excitement  may  be  increased.  As  yet  there  is  no  disposition 
to  bite,  he  will  obey  the  master’s  voice,  but  not  so  quickly  or  cheerfully 
as  usual,  and  he  still  has  a gloomy  expression  of  face. 

Second  Stage.  — These  symptoms  gradually  become  intensified 
and  the  animal  goes  about  sniffling  in  the  corners  and  at  the  doors,  as 
if  seeking  for  something;  he  moves  strangely  as  if  haunted  by  fancies. 
When  not  excited  by  any  external  occurrence,  he  will  remain  still  as  if 
watching  something,  or  following  with  his  eye  some  moving  object  on 
the  wall  or  in  the  air;  then  he  will  suddenly  jump  up  and  snap  at 
vacancy  as  if  endeavoring  to  catch  a fly.  At  other  times  he  throws 
himself  furiously  against  the  wall  as  if  he  heard  strangers  on  the 
other  side.  Up  to  this  time  he  eats  voraciously.  Soon,  however,  the 
uncontrollable  desire  to  bite  begins  to  show  itself,  and  at  this  time,  if 
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he  can  possibly  get  away,  he  will  travel  long  distances  from  home,  bit- 
ing any  man  or  animal  that  he  goes  near  so  long  as  his  strength  lasts. 
From  the  commencement  of  this  evidence  of  a desire  to  bite,  whether 
he  has  been  secured,  or  is  at  large,  the  more  highly  nervous  symptoms 
begin  to  appear;  the  animal  will  not  eat  or  drink;  this  is  not  that  he 
dreads  either  water  or  food,  but  rather  that  a feeling  of  constriction 
in  the  throat,  which  prevents  attempt;  indeed  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent 
to  see  them  make  an  effort,  with  their  paws,  as  if  to  remove  some 
object  that  had  fastened  itself  in  the  back  teeth  or  the  throat.  The 
voice  becomes  peculiarly  changed  in  sound.  The  sight  of  another 
dog  or  a sudden  loud  noise  will  often  induce  the  first  real  paroxysm  of 
fury,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  others,  at  intervals,  until  by  their 
repetition,  and  perhaps  the  labor  of  traveling  and  the  approach  of  the 
paralysis  of  the  third  stage,  he  will  lie  down  entirely  worn  out. 

During  the  paroxysms  the  respirations  are  hurried,  the  pulse  is  quick 
and  hard,  the  temperature  is  increased,  and  the  animal  seizes  with 
the  teeth  whatever  is  within  reach  and  bites  and  pulls  at  it  in  a most 
violent  manner,  so  much  so  as  oftentimes  to  wound  the  mouth  or 
break  out  the  front  teeth.  These  attacks  of  fury  are  increased  by 
sudden  noises  or  excitement  of  any  kind,  while,  if  the  animal  be  kept 
in  a dark,  quiet  place,  the  paroxysms  may  be  very  slight.  If  large 
quantities  of  saliva  flow  from  the  mouth  it  is  because  he  cannot  swallow 
the  amount  of  that  fluid  that  naturally  flows  into  the  mouth.  Mad 
dogs  but  rarely  show  the  frothy  foaming  mouth  so  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  a constant  symptom.  The  paroxysms  continue  until 
finally  his  strength  is  gone,  paralysis  begins,  and  he  lies  down  to  enter 
upon  the 

Third  or  Last  Stage.  — The  hind  legs  lose  the  power  to  support 
the  weight,  the  lower  jaw  becomes  more  or  less  drooping,  emaciation 
is  great,  the  paroxysms  diminish  in  intensity,  the  coat  is  dull,  the  eyes 
lose  their  lustre,  become  clouded  and  are  sunken  in  their  sockets. 
The  breathing  becomes  labored  and  the  paralysis  general,  the  dog 
lies  in  a state  of  stupor,  full  insensibility  follows,  with  or  without  con- 
vulsions, and  the  animal  dies  within  two  to  four  days  of  the  beginning 
of  the  second  stage. 

Dumb  Madness.  — In  this,  which  is  almost  a purely  paralytic 
form  of  the  disorder,  after  having  a few  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
first  stage,  the  voice  is  lost,  the  lower  jaw  drops,  paralyzed;  the  animal 
can  neither  eat  nor  drink,  although  if  given  the  opportunity  he  will  try 
to  do  both.  The  desire  to  drink  is  so  great  that  the  whole  head  up  to 
the  ears  will  be  thrust  into  a pail  of  water  in  a vain  endeavor  to  relieve 
the  intense  pain  due  to  the  always  open  mouth  and  inability  to  swallow. 
The  tongue  may  be  fairly  natural  in  substance,  or  swollen ; it  is  covered 
by, a brownish  material,  and  a stringy,  gelatinous  looking  saliva  is 
present  in  a moderate  quantity  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  Anything 
like  the  tendency  to  follow  imaginary  objects,  run  away,  desire  to  bite, 
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and  the  frenzied  paroxysm  does  not  appear  and  the  dog  is  generally 
quite  passive;  there  may  be  some  swelling  about  the  throat  and  the 
tongue  is  pushed  out  of  the  mouth.  The  other  symptoms,  as  rapid 
exhaustion,.  loss  of  flesh,  paralysis  of  the  hind  limbs  and  finally  of  the 
whole  body,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder, 
is  as  rapid  in  this  as  in  the  furious  form.  While  it  is  true  that  in 
dumb  rabies  the  animal  evidences  very  little  if  any  desire  to  bite,  and 
that  he  cannot  do  so  if  he  would,  because  of  his  inability  to  use 
the  lower  jaw,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  remember  that  the  saliva 
is  just  as  dangerous  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  Death  occurs  gen- 
erally about  the  fourth  day  from  the  visible  commencement  of  the 
attack. 

T reatment.  — After  a dog  has  clearly  shown  that  he  is  undoubt- 
edly rabid  he  should  at  once  be  killed,  unless  he  has  just  'previously 
bitten  some  person  or  other  animal;  in  which  case  he  must  be  securely 
kept  alive  until  it  is  found  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  mistake 
about  it;  for  among  people  a nervous  disorder  (false  hydrophobia), 
which  is  purely  imaginary  but  nevertheless  sometimes  fatal,  follows 
the  bite  of  a dog  which  was  not  only  well  at  the  time  of  the  biting,  but 
which  lived  in  health  for  a long  time  afterward.  If  a dog  is  really  mad 
he  will  die  from  the  disorder  in  a few  days,  and  the  fact,  if  the  dog  is 
allowed  to  live  to  the  end,  will  be  known  and  measures  can  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  development  in  the  bitten  person  or  animal.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dog  lives  for  more  than  four  or  five  days  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  bitten  person  is  in  no  danger  of  having  contracted  the 
disease  from  his  bite.  The  nervous  dread  will  thus  be  allayed  and 
the  person’s  life  saved. 

If  an  outbreak  of  rabies  happens  in  a neighborhood  all  dogs 
there,  that  are  allowed  to  go  at  large,  should' be  muzzled,  and  the  muz- 
zling should  be  continued  at  least  thirty  days  after  the  last  known  case 
has  been  taken  care  of,  for  the  period  of  incubation  is  not  always  a 
short  one.  This,  however,  is  a matter  which  can  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  proper  State  or  town  officers  only. 

If  a dog  or  other  animal,  which  is  known  or  thought  to  be  rabid, 
has  bitten  other  animals  or  men,  the  bitten  one  should  at  once  be 
subjected  to  measures  which  will  lessen  the  likelihood  of  inoculation. 
These  measures  are  sucking  the  wound,  squeezing  out  the  blood  and 
perhaps  the  virus  from  the  wound  while  it  is  covered  with  water  or 
held  under  a “tap”;  twisting  a piece  of  rope  or  other  strong,  suitable 
material  around  a part  between  the  wound  and  the  heart,  as  closely 
to  the  wound  as  possible;  cutting  out  the  bitten  parts  with  a sharp, 
clean  knife,  or,  best  of  all,  burning  out  the  wound  thoroughly , with  a 
red-hot  iron  or  a stick  of  lunar  caustic.  If  the  burning  or  cutting 
out  the  part  is  done  before  any  of  the  virus  gets  into  the  circulation 
there  will  be  no  further  danger;  but  it  must  follow  within  a few 
minutes  of  the  infliction  of  the  bite,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
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No  Curative  Medicines,  to  be  used  after  the  disease  has  shown 
itself,  are  known,  nor  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  administer 
anything  of  the  kind  to  sick  animals;  the  risk  is  entirely  too  great. 

Between  the  time  of  the  bite  and  the  development  of  the  disease 
there  is  always  a period  of  incubation  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 
If,  during  this  period,  before  any  of  the  symptoms  are  shown,  a bitten 
person  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a good  Pasteur  institute  and 
there  subjected  to  a series  of  proper  protective  inoculations,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  no  hydrophobia  will  result  from  the  bite.  The 
lives  of  valuable  dogs  may  be  saved  in  the  same  way.  There  are 
such  institutes  in  New  York  City  and  in  Chicago. 

Glanders  and  Farcy. 

This  is  another  of  the  diseases  which  depends  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  a special  germ  into  the  blood  of  a susceptible  animal.  Horses, 
mules,  asses,  and  men  are  the  most  susceptible  to  its  influence;  other 
animals  in  their  order  of  susceptibility  are  cats,  dogs,  goats,  rabbits, 
and  sheep.  Cattle  are  entirely  exempt. 

It  has  been  well  described  by  various  authors  since  the  year 
330  a.d.;  but  it  was  not  until  1664  that  any  suggestion  was  made  of 
its  being  contagious.  This  suggestion  was  not  well  accepted  and 
gave  rise  to  a very  considerable  controversy  which  was  continued 
until  in  1882,  when  it  was  forever  set  aside  by  the  undoubted  discovery 
of  the  germ  giving  rise  to  it. 

Its  geographical  distribution  is  very  wide,  but  its  greatest  ravages 
occur  in  the  temperate  zones,  while  it  does  not  flourish  in  very  hot 
or  very  cold  climates. 

Nature. — Glanders  and  farcy  are  one  and  the  same  disease; 
contagion  from  one  form  may  produce  the  other  form,  or  both  forms 
may  exist  together  in  the  same  animal  at  the  same  time.  The  term 
glanders  is  used  when  the  expression  of  the  disorder  takes  place  in 
the  nose  and  lungs;  farcy,  when  its  poisonous  effects  are  on  the  more 
external  parts  of  the  body,  appearing  to  be  just  under  the  skin. 

Causes.  — At  the  present  day  the  one  accepted  cause  is  contagion, 
but  as  the  germ  has  been  absolutely  proved  to  be  able  to  survive 
outside  the  living  body,  infection  may  come  from  other  objects  than 
a sick  animal;  it  will  therefore,  not  infrequently  show  itself  in  animals 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  have  come  into  contact  with  the 
germ.  Still,  so  well  established  is  the  fact,  that  all  such  incidents 
must  be  looked  upon  as  having  the  usual  origin,  however  impossible 
it  may  be  for  us  to  trace  it.  But  while  the  presence  of  the  germ  is 
the  essential  cause  of  glanders  there  must  be,  as  in  other  similar 
disorders,  an  individual  receptive  condition;  the  condition  of  the 
animal  must  be  such  that  the  germ  will  grow  after  it  has  gained  access 
to  the  body.  This  natural  immunity  is  fairly  large,  as,  for  instance, 
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out  of  138  horses  equally  exposed  by  cohabitation  with  glandered 
horses,  no  more  than  21  became  infected;  about  15  per  cent.  Direct 
experimental  inoculation  with  the  poisonous  material,  the  most 
certain  of  all  ways  of  introducing  the  germ,  has  produced  the  disease 
in  but  32  per  cent  of  the  inoculated  animals. 

The  causes  which  predispose  the  system  to  the  growth  of  glanders 
poison,  the  germ  having  been  received,  are  impure  and  re-breathed 
air,  seen  especially  among  horses  and  mules  which  are  taking  long 
sea  voyages,  especially  if  the  weather  is  so  bad  that  hatches  have  to 
be  kept  closed  for  a considerable  part  of  the  time;  in  badly  ventilated 
mines  and  stables,  especially  cellar-stables  in  which  there  is  no  sun- 
light. Damp,  cold,  and  drafty  stables  greatly  favor  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  as  do  new  brick  or  stone  stables,  until  the  mortar  becomes 
perfectly  dry. 

Debility  from  continued  ill-health,  low  feeding,  or  overwork,  lessens 
the  power  to  resist  the  effects  of  specific  poisons,  because  in  such  in- 
stances there  is  always  an  excess  of  waste  material  in  the  blood  which 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  food  for  the  germ  to  live  and  grow  upon. 
So  notorious  is  this  fact  that  in  the  old  days,  when  overthrifty  animals 
were  kept  at  work  much  more  freely  than  they  are  now,  this  disease 
was  looked  upon  as  being  the  natural  winding  up  of  pretty  much  all 
of  the  debilitating  diseases  in  the  horse.  Modern  practice  shows  that, 
if  the  germ  is  excluded,  debilitated  horses  do  not  die  of  glanders 
unless  they  have  had  it  from  the  first. 

The  channel  of  infection  varies  in  different  cases.  In  direct 
experimental  inoculation  the  morbid  process  develops  first  at  the 
point  of  operation  and  spreads  from  there  to  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands,  which  with  their  veins  are  closely  distributed  over  the  entire 
body  and  in,  practically,  all  of  its  tissues.  It  has  also  been  communi- 
cated, experimentally,  by  mixing  the  nasal  discharges  from  a diseased 
animal  with  both  the  food  and  water  given  to  another,  as  well  as  by 
passing  it  directly,  enclosed  in  a perfectly  tight  capsule,  into  the 
stomach  of  the  non-diseased  experimental  animal.  It  is  possible 
that  the  germs  are  carried  in  the  air  for  short  distances. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  infection,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
eating  or  drinking  of  contaminated  food  and  water;  to  some  little 
extent  by  breathing  contaminated  air;  or  rather  unusually  by  rubbing 
the  nose  upon,  or  licking  with  the  tongue,  any  object  upon  which  a 
diseased  animal  may  have  deposited  the  virus,  as  the  edge  of  a public 
drinking  trough,  on  a pail,  hitching  post,  or  in  the  mangers  whereat 
a number  and  constantly  changing  variety  of  horses  are  fed,  as 
in  stables  attached  to  hotels  throughout  the  country,  or  in  the 
“baiting”  stables  of  the  large  towns  and  cities.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  germ  will  live  on  inanimate  objects  outside  the 
bodies  of  animals,  and  that  in  this  way  harnesses  blankets,  tools,  or 
anything  which  has  been  used  upon  or  been  in  contact  with  a glan- 
dered animal,  is  capable  of  contaminating  a healthy  one. 
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While  the  germs  are  most  plentifully  concentrated  in  the  discharges 
from  the  nostrils  and  farcy  sores,  and  practically  all  of  the  poison 
giving  rise  to  new  cases  is  distributed  from  them,  no  part  of  the  body 
can  be  considered  free  from  the  poison.  Glanders  has  been  experi- 
mentally communicated  by  blood,  tears,  saliva,  sweat,  urine,  and 
milk. 

Symptoms.  — Glanders  and  farcy  are  each  capable  of  assuming 
an  acute  and  a chronic  form.  With  us  chronic  glanders  is  much 
more  commonly  met  with  than  the  acute;  while  in  farcy  the  opposite 
of  this  is  the  rule. 

Acute  Glanders. — The  symptoms  are  both  general  and  local; 
the  appetite  is  capricious  or  entirely  lost;  there  is  depression  and  rapid 
emaciation;  the  hair  becomes  dry  and  unhealthy  looking;  the  animal 
shivers  at  intervals;  the  internal  temperature  ranges  generally  from 
one  hundred  and  four  to  one  hundred  and  seven,  possibly  a little  higher, 
at  which  high  point  it  will  remain  with  very  slight  changes  for  some 
days,  if  the  animal  lives  so  long.  In  cases  where  the  temperature 
does  not  reach  to  but  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  four,  the  varia- 
tions will  be  greater  from  time  to  time. 

The  heart-beats  are  strong  and  jerking.  The  pulse  is  frequent, 
quick,  and  small.  The  membranes  of  the  eyelids  are  dark  red  in 
color.  The  membrane  covering  the  partition  between  the  nostrils  is 
intensely  red,  and  may  look  swollen ; sometimes  there  is  a little  bleed- 
ing from  it.  The  breathing  is  hurried  and  irregular  and  may  be  as 
fast  as  forty  or  even  fifty  in  the  minute,  and  is,  not  infrequently,  accom- 
panied by  a soft  snoring  sound;  there  may  also  be,  less  frequently, 
great  distress  for  breath. 

In  from  two  to  four  days,  unless  the  animal  dies  from  intensity 
of  the  fever  before  then,  the  fever  diminishes  somewhat  and  the  local 
symptoms  show  themselves.  kSmall  yellow-headed  pimples  appear 
upon  the  covering  of  the  partition  between  the  nostrils,  on  one  or  both 
sides;  they  may  be  scattered  or  lie  so  close  together  as  to  appear  like 
larger  or  smaller  patches,  of  a yellowish  gray  color,  slightly  raised 
above  the  general  surface.  In  one  or  two  days  these  pimples  (nodules) 
break  and  open  sores  appear  in  their  places;  the  bottoms  of  these 
sores  show  fairly  large  patches  of  “proud  flesh,”  having  a reddish 
violet  color,  that  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch.  These  sores  (chancres, 
they  are  called)  are  numerous,  spread  rapidly,  run  together  and  form 
large  sores  having  the  same  characteristics  and  showing  no  tendency 
to  heal. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  sores  there  comes  a discharge  from 
one  or  both  nostrils,  which,  at  first,  is  usually  a yellow,  sticky  fluid, 
soon,  however,  becoming  thicker,  purulent  looking,  more  or  less  streaked 
with  blood  or  of  a deep  rusty  color,  and  increased  in  quantity;  nose- 
bleed may  occur  at  intervals. 

Accompanying  the  development  of  the  sores,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
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depending  upon  this  condition  in  the  nostrils,  a swelling  appears 
under  the  lower  jaws  ana  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  bones,  which, 
at  first,  are  rather  soft,  movable,  and  quite  tender  upon  pressure.  In 
a few  days  the  borders  of  these  enlargements  become  more  distinct, 
harder,  less  movable,  not  quite  so  tender,  and  assume,  after  a little 
further  time,  the  appearance  described  for  the  chronic  form,  as  do 
the  other  symptoms,  if  the  animal  survives  the  acute  attack. 

Acute  glanders  is  not  infrequently  accompanied,  preceded,  or 
followed  by  a complication  of  farcy,  when  lymphatic  vessels  in  vari- 
ous more  external  parts  of  the  body  become  inflamed,  corded,  and 
have  open  sores  upon  them.  In  cases  which  do  not  pass  into  the 
chronic  form,  the  nostular  openings,  the  walls  of  the  nasal  passages 
and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  windpipe,  in  the  throat,  may  become 
more  and  more  swollen  until  breathing  becomes  difficult  in  the  extreme, 
and  suffocation  puts  an  end  to  the  life. 

Other  complications  may  occur,  as  intense  inflammation  of  one  or 
more  joints;  the  fever,  which  may  at  first  have  subsided  somewhat, 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  in  the  nostrils  returns,  when 
feebleness  and  prostration  will  become  extreme.  Pneumonia  may 
be  set  up,  which,  with  glanderous  deposits  that  may  have  formed 
in  the  lungs,  renders  respiration  more  difficult  and  prostration  more 
extreme.  New  sores  may  constantly  form  in  the  nostrils,  the  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  constantly  increase,  the  lungs  become  more  or 
less  filled  with  pus,  and  a profuse  diarrhoea  sets  in  to  hurry  death  to 
the  rescue. 

The  fatal  termination  may  occur  in  from  two  to  fifteen  days;  and 
may  be  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  first  fever,  exhaustion,  suffocation, 
or  the  lung  disease,  or  a combination  of  the  second  and  last. 

Chronic  Glanders  may  continue  for  months  or  even  years  and 
the  horse  exhibit  so  little  ill-health  as  to  be  kept  at  full  work  during 
the  time.  The  symptoms  may  be  local  and  general.  Local  sym- 
toms  are  a nasal  discharge,  sores  upon  the  partition  between  the 
nostrils  and  enlargements  under  the  jaws,  which  are  more  or  less  firmly 
attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  jaw-bones. 

Unless  the  case  is  one  which  began  with  the  acute  disorder,  the 
first  attractive  signs  will  usually  be  those  of  an  ordinary,  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  nasal  passages,  the  discharge  coming  from  one  or  both 
nostrils,  most  frequently  from  one  only.  At  the  very  first  the  dis- 
charged material  is  rather  clear,  somewhat  thicker  than  water  and  very 
sticky,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  purulent,  glutinous,  and  adhere  to 
the  skin  around  the  nostular  openings,  forming  there  soft,  greasy  feel- 
ing crusts  of  a more  or  less  deep  brown  color,  which  adhere  somewhat 
unpleasantly  to  the  fingers,  when  touched.  There  is  a time  just  before 
the  brown  or  rusty  color  appears  when  the  discharge  may  show  a rather 
greenish  tint  which  has  been  largely  accepted  as  being  the  character- 
istic color  of  the  glanderous  discharge.  This  is  an  error,  for  in  several 
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other  disorders  which  are  accompanied  by  a purulent  discharge  from 
the  nose,  notably,  when  the  roots  of  double  teeth  are  diseased,  this 
same  colored  pus  is  not  infrequently  seen. 

A case  beginning  as  chronic  may  finally  become  acute,  an  early 
indication  of  which  is  that  the  nasal  discharges  become  streaked 
with  blood  in  small  quantities.  As  a rule  the  discharge  is  without 
smell. 

Sores  upon  the  membrane  covering  the  partition  between  the 
nostrils  are  not  commonly  to  be  seen  unless  the  nostrils  have  been 
first  dilated  with  the  fingers  of  the  examiner.  In  a supposed  case  of 
glanders  this  examination  must  always  be  made,  but  before  doing  it 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  skin  upon  the  fingers  and 
hands  and  face  is  absolutely  tight,  that  there  are  no  possible  opportu- 
nities for  inoculation  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  the  horse 
“blowing  his  nose”  during  the  search.  The  sores  are  usually  few  in 
number,  in  one  nostril  only.  Their  favorite  situations  are  on  the  par- 
tition between  the  nostrils,  well  up  in  the  visible  part  of  the  cavity. 
At  times  they  may  be  found  upon  both  sides  and  to  a considerable 
extent.  Early  in  the  case,  or  when  a new  sore  is  forming,  one  or 
more  small  yellowish  or  whitish  pimples  will  be  seen  on  the  mem- 
brane. They  are  from  the  size  of  a mustard  seed  to  that  of  a small 
pea,  and  perfectly  defined.  In  two  or  three  days  the  pimples  disap- 
pear and  in  their  places  there  is  a small  concave  depression  on  the 
surface  of  the  membrane.  These  are  the  beginning  of  the  sores,  and 
the  first  thing  that,  in  this  respect,  will  show  absolute  glanders, 
for  harmless  pimples  are  sometimes  seen  upon  this  same  part.  At 
this  period  the  sore  has  a sharply  defined  border,  is  roughened  at  the 
bottom,  is  of  a dull  gray  color  streaked  with  blood -colored  lines;  or, 
if  the  attack  approaches  the  acute  form,  these  sores  become  bright 
red  or  violet  in  color.  The  sores,  once  formed,  begin  and  continue 
to  discharge  a considerable  quantity  of  pus,  which,  not  infrequently, 
forms  a yellow,  slightly  attached  soft  scab  over  it.  The  process 
continues,  the  sores  enlarge  with,  as  a rule,  no  tendency  to  heal; 
occasionally,  however,  their  edges  begin  to  contract,  its  depth  is 
filled  up  by  “proud  flesh”  which  finally  becomes  covered  with  a hard 
scab,  the  whole  process  ending  in  the  formation  of  a roundish  or  star- 
shaped  scar,  the  white  color  of  which  shows  clearly  on  the  red  of  the 
membrane  surrounding  it.  The  appearance  of  such  a scar  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  that  the  animal  has  recovered,  for 
while  its  presence  shows  that  a check  of  some  sort  has  occurred  in 
the  progress  of  the  malady,  and  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  nature,  to 
repair  this  effect  of  the  disorder,  it  does  not,  in  any  w7ay,  indicate 
full  recovery;  on  the  contrary  it  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again 
that  the  systems  of  these  animals  retain,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
virulent  properties  of  glanders,  from  which  all  the  ill  effects  of  an  acute 
attack  may  be  conveyed  to  another. 
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Enlarged  Glands  under  and  between  the  lower  jaws  are  insep- 
arable from  the  sores  in  the  nostrils,  although  these  last  may  be  so 
high  up  in  those  cavities  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  examiner  to 
see  them.  The  swellings  may  appear  upon  either  one  or  both  sides, 
and  be  smaller  or  larger  than  an  English  walnut.  At  its  first  appear- 
ance it  may  be  a little  soft  and  painful  upon  pressure,  but  it  soon 
becomes  hard,  immovable,  and  perhaps  fixed  tightly  to  the  skin 
covering  it  and  to  the  jaw-bone. 

General  Symptoms  are  not  usually  well  marked;  debility,  un- 
thriftiness, uneven  or  diminished  appetite,  dulness,  with  slight  fever, 
may  be  observed  at  first;  but,  even  so,  as  soon  as  the  local  symptoms 
are  well  developed,  whatever  there  may  have  been  in  the  way  of 
general  disturbance  not  unusually  subsides  and  the  animal,  except 
for  the  local  signs,  seems  in  good  health.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
it  may  be  weeks  or  even  many  months,  this  stage  of  the  disorder 
gives  way  and,  perhaps  because  of  the  great  amount  of  the  poison 
which  has  been  gradually  accumulating  in  the  system  and  almost 
imperceptibly  weakening  the  vital  forces  of  the  animal  until  he  has 
become  better  soil  for  the  propagation  of  the  germ,  the  full  effects 
of  which  have  been  so  long  resisted,  the  acute  form  suddenly  appears 
and  the  animal  may  die  from  it  within  a few  days;  or  farc}r,  in  one 
or  other  of  its  forms,  may  show  itself. 

Although  the  nasal  discharges,  the  peculiar  sores  inside  the  nostrils, 
and  the  characteristic  swellings  under  the  jaws,  may  be  looked  upon, 
when  existing  together,  as  a sure  indication  of  the  presence  of  glanders, 
it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  one,  two,  or  even 
all  of  these  signs  are  absent. 

Dry  Glanders,  as  such  cases  are  called,  is  by  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous form  the  disorder  can  assume,  so  far  as  the  spread  of  the 
malady  is  concerned,  as  they  may  otherwise  offer  nothing,  even  to 
the  rather  close  observer,  that  will  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  its  exist- 
ence in  them,  until  after  a very  long  time;  yet  they  readily  infect 
healthy  horses  and  it  is  just  these  cases  which  maintain  and  propagate 
the  disease  in  stables,  in  those  instances  in  which  outbreaks  occur 
from  time  to  time,  often  at  long  intervals,  without  any  assignable 
cause.  A post-mortem  examination  of  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  bron- 
chial or  abdominal  (mesenteric)  glands,  one  or  all  of  them,  will  show, 
in  these  instances,  the  presence  of  small,  hard,  round,  objects,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a double  B shot  to  a small  pea,  more  or  less 
plentifully  distributed  throughout  their  substances;  and  it  is  in  these 
nodes  that  the  seeds  of  the  disorder  reside. 

The  thermometer  offers  the  only  known  means  through  which  one 
of  these  cases  may  be  selected  out  from  a stable  full  of  horses; 
and  its  use,  for  this  purpose,  must  be  so  precise  and  long  con- 
tinued as  often  to  make  the  examination  either  without  any  sure 
result  or  quite  expensive.  StiH  the  author  has  often  employed  it, 
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and  always  with  good  result,  when  the  necessary  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled. 

To  apply  this  test  the  temperature  of  every  horse  that  lives  in  the 
stable  must  be  taken  at  the  same  hour  each  morning  and  carefully 
recorded.  The  animals  may  then  go  to  their  usual  work  for  the  day. 
The  temperatures  are  again  to  be  taken  at  the  same  hour  every  evening, 
preferably  between  five  and  six  o’clock  and  not  until  every  animal 
has  been  in  his  stall  for  at  least  two  hours.  The  feeding  must  be  done 
at  the  same  hour  every  day  and  the  food  must  be  of  the  same  materials. 

Any  animal  that  shows  an  even  normal  temperature,  both  morning 
and  night,  for  five  days,  may  be  looked  upon  as  not  having  any  form 
of  glanders,  and  need  not  be  examined  further.  If  any  animal  shows 
an  abnormal  temperature,  if  only  of  one  degree,  constantly,  either  at 
the  night  or  morning  examinations,  he  becomes  suspicious,  should  be 
taken  from  work  and  placed  by  himself  for  further  similar  examination. 
If  he  remains  suspicious  a veterinarian  should  be  called  and  put  into 
full  possession  of  the  circumstances;  he  will  probably  resort  to  what 
is  known  as  the  mallein  test.  The  greater  expense  of  the  whole 
procedure  comes  through  taking  all  of  the  horses  away  from  a part 
of  the  day’s  work;  still,  if  a case  of  glanders  is  found,  this  will  be  fully 
repaid  as  time  goes  on. 

Acute  Farcy.  — The  earlier  symptoms  are  those  of  a more  or  less 
severe  fever,  accompanied  by  shivering  fits,  an  unhealthy  looking 
coat,  considerable  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite,  with  a temperature  of 
from  103  to  105  or  106,  rarely  as  high  as  108.  The  pulse  and  breathing 
movements  are  faster  in  good  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fever 
present,  nothing  more. 

After  a short  time  of  this,  perhaps  a day  or  a little  less  or  a little 
more,  the  early  local  symptoms  appear.  These  are  generally,  but 
not  always,  confined  to  the  limbs;  there  is  a wide-spread  general 
swelling  of  the  skin,  extending  to  the  parts  immediately  beneath; 
the  local  surface  is  hot,  painful,  and,  if  a leg  is  implicated,  great  lame- 
ness. This  condition  may  not  be  persistent  from  its  first  appearance, 
it  may  come  and  go  to  a certain  extent  for  a while,  but  with  each  new 
onset  all  of  the  local  symptoms  will  be  markedly  increased. 

After  a little,  following  the  swellings,  the  hard  lumps,  called  farcy 
buds,  begin  to  show  themselves,  together  with  hard  “cords”  running 
from  them.  The  oncoming  of  these  “buds”  and  “cords”  may  be 
sudden,  that  is,  the  swollen  and  painful  condition  may  have  existed 
for  a day  or  two  without  having' shown  exactly  when  the  buds  were 
to  appear,  when,  rather  unexpectedly,  they  are  pushed  beyond  the 
general  surface  and  attract  the  attention.  In  size  they  vary  from 
that  of  a pea  to  that  of  a cherry;  their  edges  are  not  sharply  shown, 
and  they  are  located  either  in  the  skin,  the  tissues  immediately  un- 
derlying it,  or,  rarely,  to  some  extent,  in  the  muscle  itself. 

In  a few  days  the  buds  will  begin  to  soften  at  the  center  of  their 
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tops,  the  skin  gives  way  and  open  sores  are  formed  which  are  known 
as  farcy  ulcers.  They  are  deep,  angry  looking,  have  ragged  edges, 
and  aie  disposed  to  increase  in  size  by  the  constant  giving  way  of 
their  margins;  they  discharge  a grayish  white,  creamy-like  thick 
liquid,  somewhat  tinged  with  blood,  and  which,  to  a small  extent, 
sticks  around  the  edges  of  the  sores,  forming  often  a brownish  colored 
crust.  If  the  sores  are  near  enough  to  each  other  they  may  run 
together,  thus  forming  a large,  foul-looking,  many-pitted  ulcer,  of  an 
irregular  shape,  and  a surface  that  bleeds  easily.  ' 

The  “Cords”  are  full,  hard,  and  painful  to  the  touch;  in  a little 
while  after  they  appear  their  surfaces  become  swollen  at  various 
points,  these  swellings  soften,  alter  a time,  open,  and  discharge  a 
yellowish  pus-like  fluid.  They  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “farcy 
ulcers,  join  each  other  after  a time,  thus  making  a very  unhealthy 
looking  sore,  rather  long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  the  inside  of 
which  is  filled  with  a sticky,  blood-stained,  pus-like  fluid. 

During  this  whole  process  there  is  a fever  of  a remittent  type, 
repeated  shivering  fits  and  patchy  sweatings;  great  and  rapid  loss  of 
flesh  with  prostration  of  strength,  which  soon  becomes  extreme  and 
the  animal  dies  exhausted.  Acute  glanders  often  accompanies  and 
helps  to  terminate  this  form  of  the  malady. 

Chronic  Farcy.  The  symptoms  here  are  almost  entirely  local, 
there  being  very  little,  if  any,  fever  shown.  Or  if.  as  rarely  hap- 
pens, there  is  slight  fever,  it  will  be  of  a well-marked  remittent 
type,  more  so  than  in  the  acute  form. 

The  local  symptoms  will  be  those  of  the  acute  form  very  much 
lessened  in  force,  speed  of  development,  and  general  behavior.  The 
location  of  the  “buds”  is,  that,  generally,  where  the  skin  is  thinnest, 
as  the  inferior  part  of  the  chest,  inside  the  forearms,  along  the  belly, 
over  the  flanks;  and  inside  the  thighs.  The  “buds”  are,  as  a rule, 
in  the  skin;  the  larger  ones  may  extend  to  the  deeper  tissues.  Their 
course  of  development  is  variable;  they  may  be  widely  separated 
and  appear  about  the  same  time,  or  the  first  crop  may  be  joined  in 
a few  days  by  others,  which  will  probably  be  smaller  in  size.  Their 
edges  are  sharply  defined;  hard  at  the  bottom,  and,  as  the  period  of 
opening  is  reached,  they  become  more  and  more  pointed  in  shape  at 
the  top.  When  the  “ulcers”  are  formed  they  discharge  a thin,  pale, 
yellowish  pus  and  have  but  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  heal.  The 
“cords”  may  not  be  present  at  all  or,  if  they  are,  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  will  be  shown  after  the  “ulcer”  has  been  formed.  The 
whole  operation  is  a sluggish  one,  and  in  certain  rather  rare  cases  the 
“ulcers”  have  been  known  to  heal  and  the  horse  to  return  to  appar- 
ently  good  health;  still,  an  animal  of  this  kind  is  not  a safe  one  to  put 
among  others  that  are  healthy. 

Treatment  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  preventive  and  the 
curative.  Prevention  will  consist  in,  so  far  as  possible,  keeping  all 
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diseased  animals,  or  anything  that  has  been  used  in  connection  with 
them,  from  coming  into  direct  or,  to  a certain  extent,  indirect  contact 
with  others,  as  already  indicated.  All  diseased  or  suspicious  animals 
should  at  once  be  taken  away  from  the  stable  in  which  an  outbreak 
has  occurred,  and  so  kept  until  all  suspicion  has  been  set  at  rest. 
The  premises  should  then  be  disinfected  in  the  following  manner: 
the  mangers  as  well  as  the  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  the  floors 
themselves,  in  the  infected  stall,  and  perhaps  for  two  others  on  each 
side  of  it,  should  be  well  scraped,  next  thoroughly  washed  by  having 
water,  at  as  nearly  the  boiling  point  as  possible,  freely  and  thoroughly 
dashed  over  them.  The  premises  should  then  be  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  dry.  After  this  is  done  some  chemical  means  of  disinfec- 
tion had  best  be  used,  although  this  is  not  so  important  as  in  some 
other  infections,  as  the  germ  of  glanders  is  easily  killed  by  heat  and 
dryness.  Fumigation  with  formaldehyde  gas  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  all  measures  of  this  kind  where  it  can  be  accomplished  properly; 
or  chlorine  gas  generated  from  black  oxide  of  manganese  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  in  any  other  way, 'of  which  there  are  several, 
is  an  efficient  disinfectant  for  the  purposes  under  consideration.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  during  this  operation  all  doors,  windows, 
cracks,  or  openings  of  any  kind,  must  be  carefully  stopped  up;  and 
everything  that  is  alive  taken  out  of  the  building  and  kept  out  for 
at  least  two  hours  after  the  last  of  the  gas  used  has  been  generated. 
The  whole  process  should  take  at  least  six  hours.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable in  ordinary  stables  or  in  barns  that  are  open  to  the  roof. 

It  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  in  these  instances,  after  the  cleansing 
operation  first  advised  has  been  thoroughly  done,  to  give  the  stalls, 
walls,  floors,  and  partitions  two  or  three  good  coats  of  strong  white- 
wash which  contains  six  to  eight  ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  each 
gallon  of  the  whitewash.  All  stable  utensils,  harness,  clothing,  etc., 
had  best  be  destroyed,  boiled  in  water,  or  put  into  a closed  room 
which  can  be  kept  at  a temperature  of  about  one  hundred  degrees  of 
dry  heat  for  from  five  to  seven  hours. 

Much  might  be  said  here  in  relation  to  the  better  means  to  be  used 
in  stamping  out  the  disorder  entirely,  as  several  similar  diseases 
among  animals  have  been,  in  this  country;  but  when  that  effort  is 
made,  the  work  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. It  is  at  present  impracticable,  for  one  great  reason  at  any 
rate : all  of  the  cases  cannot  be  recognized  by  any  possible  means  that 
have  as  yet  been  discovered,  but  the  writer  has  been  able  to  stamp 
it  out  and  keep  it  out  from  among  something  over  nine  thousand 
horses  belonging  to  the  same  corporation,  contained  in  some  forty  odd 
different  stables,  in  several  of  which  glanders  had  been  present  for  a 
long  time  and  had  previously  killed  a large  number  of  animals. 

Curative  Treatment.  — In  some  of  the  states  and  territories 
any  person  who  knows  of  a case  of  glanders  is  obliged,  under  penalty, 
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to  report  its  existence  to  the  local  authorities,  who  then,  gen- 
erally, take  summary  possession  of  the  animal  and  kill  it  out  of 
hand,  in  which  cases  they  disinfect  the  premises.  If,  however, 
medical  treatment  is  desired,  and  it  had  best  always  be  used  in  cases 
that  are’  no  more  than  suspicious,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
old  “farrier’s  ball”;  this  consists  of  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  and 
powdered  gentian  root,  equal  quantities,  three  ounces,  powdered 
Spanish  flies,  one  dram;  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together 
while  dry;  it  is  then  to  be  mixed  and  rubbed  together  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  molasses  to  make  a mass  of  about  the  consistency  ol  rather 
hard  putty ; this  mass  is  then  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  portions 
and  each  portion  rolled  in  a sheet  of  very  thin  brown  paper  until  it  is 
formed  into  a “ball,”  which  will  be  round,  about  two  inches  in  length 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  One  of  these  “balls”  is 
to  be  given  night  and  morning,  just  after  the  horse  has  eaten,  for  as 
long  as  may  be  required.  As  there  is  quite  a little  risk  of  inocula- 
tion in  giving  the  ball,  unless  one  is  proficient  in  the  practise  of  placing 
it  at  the  extreme  back  of  the  tongue,  it  will  be  better  to  shake  the 
powder,  properly  divided  into  twelve  parts,  up  with  a teacupful  of 
molasses  and  water  and  to  drench  in  the  usual  way  from  a bottle.  A 
heavy  dogskin  glove  had  best  be  used  in  either  case.  Some  animals 
will  eat  the  powder,  if  it  is  well  mixed  with  a quart  or  so  of  dampened 
grain  feed. 

In  addition  to  this  it  will  be  wise  to  give  one  ounce  of  the  sul- 
phite of  soda,  mixed  with  a cupful  of  water,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Many  an  animal  has  apparently  recovered  from  chronic  farcy,  and 
it  is  reported  upon  good  authority  that  a few  cases  of  acute  glanders 
have  seemed  to  get  well  under  this  treatment.  Still  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  such  “recovered”  animals  are,  perhaps,  not  unlikely  to 
suddenly  become  centers  of  a new  outbreak;  and  that  attendance 
upon  them,  unless  all  precautions  are  very  carefully  attended  to,  is  a 
dangerous  matter,  as  a man  will  easily  become  inoculated  thiough 
broken  skin,  and  that  glanders  in  him  always  proves  fatal. 

Tuberculosis  — Consumption. 

This  is  an  infective  disease  and  for  its  occurrence  depends  entirely 
upon  the  introduction  of  a germ  (bacillus  tuberculosis)  into  the  sys- 
tem of  an  animal  which  contains  good  soil  for  its  propagation  and 
spread.  The  germ  was  first  absolutely  discovered  in  1882. 

The  malady  is  of  very  wide  distribution  and  of  ancient  history. 
It  affects,  most  commonly  in  the  order  given,  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  and 
sheep,  of  the  animals  now  under  consideration;  but  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  cause  of  death  among  men  and  cattle  to  a larger  extent  than  any 
one  other  disease. 

In  Cattle,  tuberculosis  has  been  known  and  fairly  well  described, 
at  various  intervals  and  under  various  titles,  from  the  time  of  the 
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promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  laws  to  the  present  day;  and  during  all 
of  this  long  period,  notwithstanding  all  of  the  measures  that  have  been 
undertaken  to  prevent  its  extension  and  to  cure  those  affected  with  it, 
both  cattle  and  men,  it  has  claimed  and  still  claims  its  thousands  and 
thousands  of  victims  each  year. 

Causes.  — The  germ  is  most  commonly  transmitted  by  the  living 
together  of  the  affected  and  the  healthy.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
shown,  if  a consumptive  animal  is  put  among  a herd  of  healthy  cattle, 
that  the  disorder  will  begin  to  show  itself  among  them  all,  to  a greater 
or  smaller  extent,  after  a shorter  or  longer  time. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  new  infection  takes 
place  through  the  air;  not  that  the  germ,  as  such,  is  exhaled  into  the  air 
by  the  sick  and  inhaled  by  its  neighbor,  but  that  in  coughing,  or  running 
from  the  nose,  the  diseased  animal  has  deposited  in  the  barn  or  about 
the  premises  a certain  amount  of  fluid  material  containing  the  seed, 
and  that  after  the  fluid  has  become  perfectly  dry,  the  germ,  which  is 
very,  very  small  and  capable  of  living,  under  nearly  all  usual  conditions 
for  a long  time,  rises  into  the  air  with  the  other  dust  and  is  inhaled 
into  the  air  passages  and  lungs  by  others.  Other  methods  of  infection 
are  by  cattle  licking  each  other,  the  lodgment  of  the  infected  dust 
upon  the  hay,  which  is  afterward  “fed  out”;  in  which  instances  the 
first  noticeable  signs  will  be  in  the  throat  or  some  part  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Milk  from  a sick  cow  will  produce  the  disease  in  calves  or 
pigs  to  which  it  may  be  fed. 

The  proper  soil  for  its  germination  is  induced  by  constant  stabling 
of  the  animals,  especially  in  such  buildings  as  are  badly  ventilated  and 
drained;  feeding  innutritious  and  watery  food;  overproduction  of 
milk  or  young;  and  in  breeding.  While  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
a tendency  to  the  malady  is  inherited  from  the  parents,  because  of 
their  constitutional  lack  of  stamina  being  transmitted  to  the  young, 
it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  conveyance  of  the  disorder 
itself,  by  these  means,  is  extremely  improbable.  When  instances 
happen  in  which  it  seems  as  if  this  must  be  the  cause,  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  the  young  animal  has  been  allowed  to  suckle  from  a dis- 
eased mother,  or  else  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a contaminated 
building. 

Symptoms.  — While  not  always  so,  it  is  generally  true  that  tuber- 
culosis is  of  slow  development  and  runs  a chronic  course.  The  symp- 
toms vary  somewhat,  depending  upon  its  location  in  the  body. 

In  the  Lungs  there  is  at  first  a weak,  short  cough,  which,  however, 
as  the  disease  there  makes  a considerable  progress,  becomes  deeper, 
more  difficult,  and  paroxysmal.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  shown  early 
in  the  morning,  after  drinking,  or  whenever  the  animal  “gets  up”; 
enforced  exercise  is  apt  to  bring  on  a paroxysm.  Breathing  is  more  or 
less  hurried  and  finally  becomes  distressing.  The  pulse  is  generally 
undisturbed  at  first;  it  afterwards  becomes  more  rapid  and  small, 
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either  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fever  present  or  to  the  increas- 
ing debility.  Its  examination  has  no  particular  value. 

The  Temperature  is  at  first  not  very  markedly  disturbed;  there 
may  be  a rise  of  one  degree  noticeable  at  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon. Later  it  rises  to  one  hundred  and  three  or  one  hundred  and 
four,  and  may  be,  rarely,  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  six  or  one  hundred 
and  seven;  but  even  at  this  stage  it  is  apt  to  go  up  and  down;  the 
highest  readings  of  the  themometer  will  generally  be  got  quite  early 
in  the  evening. 

Nutrition  is  sometimes  seriously  interfered  with;  at  others,  the 
animals  keep  in  good  flesh,  have  healthy-looking  coats  and  bright 
eyes,  even  though  the  lungs  are  extensively  diseased. 

In  cases  where  the  high  temperatures  are  long  maintained  the 
animal  gradually  loses  flesh,  the  hair  becomes  dry,  and  the  skin  hard 
and  tight  over  the  ribs;  the  appetite  gradually  lessens;  the  digestion 
is  upset;  the  secretion  of  milk,  which  may  have  been  remarkably 
good  up  to  this  time,  falls  off  considerably,  the  eyes  lose  their  luster, 
are  sunken  in  their  sockets,  and  bunches  may  or  may  not  appear 
upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  on  the  neck  or  in  the  throat,  more 
commonly. 

Abdominal  Tuberculosis  proceeds  much  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  lungs,  excepting  there  is  no  cough;  and  that  cows  are  more 
apt  to  come  in  heat  frequently,  are  less  likely  to  conceive,  and  abort 
more  frequently. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Udder  is  not  uncommon  and  it  should  be 
fully  understood  that  milk  from  such  animals  should  not  be  given 
to  any  others  to  drink  and  should  not  be  used  for  cheese  or  butter- 
making, because  it  is  surely  full  of  the  germs,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  milk,  for  these  purposes,  which  is  drawn  from  consumptive 
cows  in  which  the  udder  itself  is  not  diseased.  There  is  at  first  a 
widespread,  rather  firm,  but  painless  swelling  of  a portion,  or  more 
rarely  the  whole,  of  the  udder.  After  a little  these  swellings  become 
harder  and  harder,  the  milk  grows  more  watery,  until  finally  the 
diseased  portions  become  “as  hard  as  a rock.” 

General  Tuberculosis  very  frequently  happens.  In  it  the  symp- 
toms partake  of  a mixture  of  all  of  those  described,  in  a variety  of 
combinations,  together  with,  sometimes,  lameness,  swelling  of  joints, 
and  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  some  of  the  bones. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult,  by 
any  physical  examination  that  anybody  can  make,  to  determine 
whether  an  animal  is  tuberculous  or  not,  unless  indeed  by  using 
the  tuberculin  test,  which,  in  proper  hands,  is  almost  absolute. 
There  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  animals  that,  after  a most 
careful  and  skilful  physical  examination,  will  seem  to  be  in  “the 
pink  of  perfection,”  that,  upon  examination  after  death,  from  some 
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accident  or  for  beef,  will  be  found  to  have  been  tuberculous  to  a 
degree  that  will  cause  the  greatest  surprise. 

Treatment.  — This  again  divides  itself  into  the  preventive  and 
the  medical. 

Preventive  treatment  is  so  large  a matter,  so  far  as  the  entire 
extinction  of  the  malady  is  concerned,  that  it  can  only  be  undertaken 
by  the  general  government,  and  the  proper  time  for  this  is  “not 
yet.” 

So  far  as  individual  herds  are  concerned,  all  animals  that  are 
known  to  be  diseased  should  at  once  be  removed  from  the  others, 
the  bad  cases  killed,  and  the  bodies  properly  disposed  of.  The 
remaining  ones  must  be  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible; 
if  they  can  be  turned  into  hill  pastures  for  the  summer  and  kept  in 
a field  with  adequate  shelter  through  the  winter,  the  arrangement 
will  be  the  best  possible  and  certain  of  them  may  recover.  The 
question  here  is,  will  the  ends  warrant  the  loss  and  trouble  of  the 
undertaking?  It  will  perhaps  be  better  to  make  them  into  beef  as 
soon  as  possible  and  accept  some  present  loss  rather  than  a possible 
total  one  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  absolute  disinfection  of  premises  is  a matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  expense,  especially  when  animals  are  kept  in  large, 
open  barns,  more  or  less  full  of  fodder.  The  formaldehyde  gas  will 
have  to  be  used  in  addition  to  the  other  means  of  disinfection  already 
described.  Some  cattle  owners  who  have  undertaken  to  “clean  up 
their  herds”  have  found  it  less  expensive  and  troublesome  to  build 
new  “cow  sheds”  and  put  into  them  only  such  animals  as  are  found, 
by  application  of  the  tuberculin  test,  to  be  free  from  the  malady, 
and  to  introduce  no  new  animals,  except  those  of  their  own  raising, 
until  after  they  have  passed  that  test. 

Medical  T reatment.  - — Among  all  the  drugs  in  the  list  there 
are  none  that  will  “cure”  consumption.  If,  however,  it  is  desired, 
for  any  especial  reason  to  undertake  such  measures,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  cod  liver  oil  and  iodide  of  potassium,  given  two  or  three 
times  a day  in  fairly  full  doses.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  life 
may  be  considerably  prolonged,  in  this  way,  in  many  instances.  If 
the  digestion  becomes  upset  by  these  measures  the  doses  are  to  be 
lessened.  The  food  should  be  very  nutritious. 

The  tuberculin  test  consists  in  injecting  a certain  amount  of 
Koch’s  tuberculin  serum  beneath  the  skin  when,  after  a proper 
length  of  time,  the  disorder,  if  present  in  the  animal,  even  in  the 
smallest  degree,  will  be  declared  with  a certainty  which  is  most 
remarkable;  in  proper  hands  and  under  favorable  conditions,  easily 
obtainable,  its  declaration  is  practically  absolute.  As  the  test  is 
really  a chemical  one,  it  should  be  done  with  all  the  precision  and 
delicacy  that  such  tests  usually  demand,  in  order  that  sure  results 
may  be  reached. 
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In  the  Horse  tuberculosis  does  not  appear  very  frequently, 
although  it  certainly  does  so  at  times;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  the 
germs  giving  rise  to  it  in  them  come  from  cattle  or  men.  It  may 
gain  access  through  either  the  breathing  tract  or  the  stomach.  The 
feeding  of  tuberculous  milk  from  cows  has  produced  it  in  foals. 

That  horses  do  not  usually  furnish  a good  soil  for  propagation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a successful 
experimental  inoculation  in  them,  with  poisonous  material  taken 
either  from  cattle  or  men. 

Symptoms  are  not  distinctive.  When  the  lungs  are  infected  the 
symptoms  will  probably  be  those  of  a more  or  less  chronic  bronchitis: 
cough,  emaciation,  which  is  rapid  at  times,  increasing  debility,  loss 
of  appetite,  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  frequent  urination. 

The  temperature  is  uneven  but  does  not  rise  to  as  high  a point 
as  in  cattle.  The  pulse  furnishes  no  particularly  valuable  signs, 
simply  keeping  pace,  in  the  usual  way,  of  fever  and  increasing  debility. 

When  the  digestive  apparatus  is  affected,  the  symptoms  will  be 
those  of  cattle  in  the  similar  situation.  At  first  constipation  and 
diarrhoea  will  alternate,  afterwards  an  uncontrollable  diarrhoea 
appears  which  rapidly  so  debilitates  the  animal  that  he  dies  from 
physical  exhaustion. 

Treatment  should  be  directed  to  allaying  the  symptoms  of  the 
various  disorders  of  the  lungs  or  digestion,  as  they  may  appear, 
under  rules  given  for  the  various  disorders  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.  If  consumption  is  actually  present  the  animal  cannot  live, 
although  death  may  not  take  place  for  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
or  even  longer. 

In  Sheep  the  malady  is  rarely  seen;  it  exists,  perhaps,  in  about 
fifteen  hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  Infection  is  from  living  with 
diseased  cattle  and  from  drinking  milk  from  them.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  cattle,  but  particularly  great  loss  of  flesh,  white  visible 
membranes,  and  cough. 

In  Dogs  consumption  is  not  infrequently  seen,  but  still  it  does  not 
exist  among  them  to  anywhere  near  the  extent  in  which  it  is  present 
in  cattle  and  men. 

The  germ  is  introduced  either  through  the  nostrils,  as  when  an 
animal  lives  in  the  house  or  room  of  a consumptive  man  and  inhales 
the  dust,  or  through  the  stomach,  in  those  instances  wherein  the  dog 
is  allowed  to  lick  up  the  sputum  coming  from  a diseased  person,  or  to 
eat  food  that  has  been  chewed  by  them. 

Symptoms  vary  greatly,  depending  upon  the  location  and  extent 
of  the  disorder.  The  symptoms  usually  shown  are  those  of  some 
chronic  affection  of  the  breathing  apparatus  with  a persistent  cough. 
If  the  animal  is  to  die  from  it  he  loses  flesh  rapidly,  coughs  harder, 
breathes  with  more  difficulty,  loses  strength,  as  first  shown  by  the 
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uncertain  movement  of  the  hind  legs  in  walking,  there  is  irregular 
fever,  and,  finally,  an  exhaustive  diarrhoea. 

Treatment.  — In  the  early  stages,  in  fact  before  it  can  readily 
be  ascertained  that  consumption  is  really  present,  the  dog  should  be 
treated,  for  the  symptoms  presented,  under  the  general  rules  — good 
nourishing  food  and  not  too  much  of  it,  cod  liver  oil,  and  a pill  of 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine;  one  grain  of  each  for  small  dogs  and 
two  grains  of  each  for  large  ones;  a pill  to  be  given  three  times  a day. 
Good  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  digestion;  if  too  much  constipated, 
increase  the  dose  of  the  oil,  or  give  an  ordinary  tablet  of  cascara, 
one  half  for  small  animals,  each  evening,  for  as  long  as  is  required. 
Diarrhoea  will  scarcely  be  present  so  long  as  the  iron  pills  are  used, 
until  the  case  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  be  hopeless.  A long  stand- 
ing case  cannot  be  cured ; and  in  any  recognized  case,  because  of  some 
danger  of  communication  to  man,  it  will  be  much  safer  to  destroy 
the  animal  than  to  treat  him. 

The  tuberculin  test  sometimes  gives  good  results,  but  is  rather 
apt,  in  dogs,  if  the  disease  be  present,  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  that 
end  fatally. 

Lockjaw  — Tetanus 

This  is  another  infective  disease,  the  presence  of  which  depends 
upon  the  introduction  of  a certain  germ  (discovered  in  1884)  into  the 
blood  of  a living  animal.  The  germ  lives  freely  outside  the  body  in 
the  soil,  particularly  those  that  are  rich  in  animal  manures,  perhaps 
especially  that  of  horses.  Its  geographical  distribution  is  practically 
unlimited,  although  it  is  much  more  prevalent  in  hot  than  in  cold 
climates. 

Any  of  the  animals  may  have  it,  but  it  is  most  frequently  developed 
in  them  in  the  following  order:  horses  and  mules,  sheep,  cattle,  and 
dogs. 

Causes.  — The  germ  is  most  frequently  carried  into  the  body  by 
wounds,  penetrating  through  into  the  blood,  made  by  objects  having 
infected  soils  attached  to  them;  or  when,  after  a clean  wound  has  been 
received,  it  becomes  contaminated  by  a direct  application  of  dirt  to 
it,  as  from  street  dust,  or  a soiled  handkerchief,  piece  of  dusty  bagging, 
old  dusty  cobwebs,  dirty  hands  and  finger  nails,  etc.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  it  is  conveyed  through  the  stomach. 

The  germs  having  been  received  into  the  wound  remain  there  and 
the  body  becomes  affected  through  a poison  developed  by  them  at 
that  spot ; this  is  a remarkable  variation  from  the  usual  course  pursued 
in  diseases  of  this  class. 

General  Symptoms.  — After  the  wound  has  been  made,  and  in 
a period  lasting  from  six  hours  to  six  weeks,  generally  within  a few 
days,  muscular  spasm  begins  to  be  shown,  more  particularly  in  the 
neck  and  head,  spreading  from  them  to  the  trunk  and  legs.  The  nose 
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is  at  first  protruded  upon  an  outstretched  stiffened  neck,  the  eyes  are 
drawn  back  into  the  sockets,  which  throws  the  haw  up  over  them, 
the  back  and  legs  are  more  or  less  stiff,  and  the  whole  picture  presented 
is  one  peculiar  to  the  disorder,  and  when  once  seen  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Because  of  the  spasms  of  the  head  muscles  the  power  to  chew 
food  is  very  much  interfered  with  or  lost  entirely;  if  the  muscles  of 
the  throat  become  involved,  swallowing  becomes  more  or  less  impos- 
sible. The  back  may  be  curved  up  or  down,  it  is  most  generally 
down ; and  the  belly  becomes  tucked  up  and  the  animal  constipated ; the 
legs,  almost  or  quite  incapable  of  bending  or  being  bent,  are  stretched 
out  both  behind  and  forward  and  appear  like  four  bracing  stakes. 
If  the  muscles  of  the  ribs  become  implicated,  breathing  L shallow 
and  frequent.  The  'pulse , although  the  artery  feels  hard  under  the 
finger,  is  not  particularly  disturbed  in  number,  even  though  the 
breathing  movements  are  as  many  as  forty-eighty  to  the  minute. 
The  temperature  at  first  is  but  little,  if  any,  elevated;  if  it  does  rise, 
the  elevation  does  not  remain  above  the  normal  for  any  length  of 
time  together,  unless  the  animal  is  growing  worse.  Sweating  is  at 
times  profuse. 

The  spasms  of  the  muscles,  though  never  entirely  absent,  occur 
with  greater  intensity,  at  irregular  periods,  and  their  frequency  is  in- 
creased by  great  fight,  any  sudden  or  continued  noise,  as  well  as  by  the 
approach  of  strangers,  or  if  he  falls  down,  as  he  is  not  unlikely  to  do 
at  any  time,  if  his  legs  become  very  stiff.  During  the  paroxysms 
all  of  the  symptoms  are  considerably  increased  in  severity,  and  ff  the 
repetition  of  them  becomes  frequent  or  they  remain  at  long  periods  at 
a time  the  animal  will  die. 

As  the  disease  grows  worse  and  a fatal  termination  is  to  be  the 
result,  all  symptoms  increase  in  intensity;  the  breathing  is  very  rapid 
and  may  be  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  the  minute;  the  pulse  hard 
and  from  seventy  to  ninety  in  the  minute,  in  horses;  the  temperature 
becomes  elevated  to  one  hundred  and  six  or  one  hundred  and  seven; 
and  much  higher  just  before  and,  for  a little  while,  just  after  death, 
so  high,  possibly,  as  one  hundred  and  twelve.  The  brain  generally 
remains  clear  almost  to  the  end,  and  because  of  this  and  the  great 
suffering,  such  an  animal,  if  not  mercifully  destroyed,  is  a pitiable 
object. 

In  Cattle  the  particular  differences  to  be  noticed  are  the  frequent 
drawing  back  of  the  lips;  the  back  is  arched;  the  hurried  breathing 
does  not  appear  so  early  in  the  attack,  gases  form  in  the  paunch  so  as 
to  greatly  distend  the  belly,  in  a few  days,  and  the  spasms  are  not  so 
frequent  or  severe  as  in  the  horse. 

In  Sheep,  the  legs,  beginning  with  the  hind  ones,  are  stiffly 
stretched  out,  the  animal  does  not  move,  the  tail  is  stiff  and  carried 
straight  out.  After  a little  time  the  animal  falls  down  and  lies  with 
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the  legs  stiffly  straightened  out,  with  the  neck  drawn  backward; 
which  increases  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 

In  Dogs  general  tetanus  is  rare,  so  much  so  that  it  was  formerly 
supposed  this  animal  was  not  affected  at  all  by  the  disorder.  Still,  later 
experience  has  shown  they  do  have  it,  at  times.  The  affected  dog 
will  show  a stiff,  elevated  head  and  neck,  the  ears  stiff,  anxious  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  a puckering  into  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead ; the 
legs  are  stretched  out  and  stilty,  and  the  voice  is  lost  because  of  the 
stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  throat. 

The  Mortality  is  very  great:  in  horses  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty-five  per  cent;  in  cattle  from  seventy  to  eighty;  in  sheep  about 
one  hundred,  or  nearly  all  of  them;  in  dogs  it  is  much  smaller.  The 
periods  at  which  the  fatal  termination  is  reached  are  variable.  A 
quickly  developed  case  never  recovers.  Horses  live  about  a week, 
although  the  period  may  be  anywhere  from  one  day  to  two  or  three 
weeks.  Recovery  in  about  three  weeks. 

In  Cattle  the  course  is  not  so  rapid  and  the  disease  runs  its 
course  in  about  three  weeks.  A fatal  end  may  come  anywhere  from 
two  days  onward,  after  full  establishment  of  the  symptoms.  Recovery 
is  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

In  Sheep  death  usually  takes  place  in  about  one  week,  although 
it  may  happen  in  two  or  three  days. 

In  Dogs  the  rapidity  of  the  course  will  be  about  as  in  sheep;  the 
end  is  not  so  universally  fatal.  Recovery  may  take  place  in  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  days. 

Treatment.  — The  wound  should  at  once  and  for  all  be  cleansed 
as  thoroughly  as  possible  under  the  given  circumstances,  by  remov- 
ing all  foreign  substances  that  can  be  found ; syringing  out  thoroughly 
and  repeatedly  with  a solution  of  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  to 
one  thousand  parts  of  water;  and  cutting  away  or  burning  out  the 
tissues  that  may  have  become  contaminated,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  a red-hot  iron,  or,  perhaps  better  than  either,  a few  drops 
of  pure  carbolic  acid,  or,  in  dogs,  pure  nitrate  of  silver  instead  of  the 
acid.  This  cannot  be  done  always,  either  because  of  the  stiffness  of 
the  animal  or  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  will  cause  strong  and  persistent 
spasms,  in  which  cases  this  part  of  the  treatment  must  not  be  under- 
taken. The  animal  should  then  be  placed  where  the  light  is  dim, 
the  air  good,  as  far  removed  from  noise  as  possible,  and  seen  only  by 
his  nurse,  who  should  always  be  the  same  individual,  an  acquaintance 
if  possible.  For  it  is  through  careful,  quiet  nursing  only,  that  recovery 
may  be  hoped  for.  Horses  had  better  be  put  into  slings  at  once  so 
that  they  may  be  saved  from  falling  if  the  legs  become  stiff. 

The  food  should  be  very  nourishing  and  made  quite  soft  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  get  cold  before  being 
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offered  to  the  animal.  Ground  oats,  corn-meal,  the  last  bulked  with 
a little  wheat  bran,  if  necessary;  no  hay  or  anything  that  must  be 
chewed  much  before  it  can  be  swallowed,  excepting  a very  little 
freshly  cut  grass,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  All  food  not  eaten  should  be 
removed  before  it  gets  soured.  For  dogs,  strong  beef  broth,  milk,  and 
raw  eggs.  The  food  should  be  given  often,  each  two  or  three  hours, 
and  in  small  quantities  at  a time.  Fresh  water  in  large  quantities 
should  always  be  kept  within  easy  reach  of  the  animal.  No  attempt 
to  relieve  constipation  should  be  undertaken  unless  considerable 
annoyance  is  caused  by  its  presence.  Manure  may  be  removed  from 
the  larger  animals  with  the  hand  and  arm;  injections  of  strong,  warm, 
soapy  water  may  be  given  the  smaller  ones,  but  either  operation  is 
apt  to  excite  them  considerably. 

Medication,  if  used  to  any  considerable  extent,  will  do  more  harm 
than  good,  because  its  administration  adds  so  much  to  the  general 
excitement.  The  writer  has  had  very  good  success  with  cases  in 
which  he  has  used  the  sulphate  of  atropia,  a product  of  the  belladonna 
plant.  _ Three  grains  of  this  agent,  for  a good-sized  adult  horse,  is 
folded  in  a piece  of  very  thin  tissue  paper  one  inch  square  and  slowly 
and  carefully  pushed  into  the  mouth  through  the  space  between  the 
front  and  back  teeth,  and  allowed  to  remain  there.  It  may  be  given 
two  or  possibly  three  times  a day,  at  equal  intervals.  The  dose  of 
this  very  poisonous  drug  must  be  varied  for  the  different  animals  and 
for  young  ones.  (See  dose  table  at  end.)  Further  medication  is  not 
recommended. 

In  a stall  or  box  in  which  a case  of  this  disorder  has  been  kept, 
and  after  the  animal  has  been  removed  from  it,  the  floor  and  walls 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  from  all  dust  and  manure,  by  dry  scrap- 
ing and  brushing, 

There  is  a serum  (anti-toxin)  the  use  of  which  will  prevent  the 
development  of  lockjaw  in  instances  wherein  the  germs  have  gained 
access  in  the  usual  way.  But  in  order  that  it  may  be  surely  effective 
it  must  be  administered  before  any  symptoms  of  the  malady  are 
shown;  it  probably  possesses  no  curative  powers  when  the  disease  has 
developed. 

\ 

Pox  — Variola. 

Variola  affects  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs.  It  is  of  ancient 
history  and  widely  extended  occurrence.  Sheep-pox  and  small-pox 
(of  man)  are  rather  dissimilar  to  the  others  and  were  probably  brought 
to  us  from  the  extreme  East. 

Causes.  — It  is  a contagious  infective  fever  accompanied  by  a 
rash  which  ultimately  produces  larger  or  smaller  pustules  that,  in  the 
end,  form  scabs  and  drop  or  are  rubbed  off.  The  contagion  is  both 
direct  from  a sick  animal  or  through  the  air  in  infected  premises.  It 
is  contained  in  the  pustules,  the  scabs,  blood,  secretions,  excretions, 
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expired  air,  and  the  scurf  from  the  skin.  The  contagious  principle 
remains  active  for  a considerable  time  and,  in  sheep  particularly, 
may  be  carried  comparatively  long  distances.  One  attack  is  all 
that  the  same  animal  may  be  expected  to  have. 

General  Symptoms.  — The  disorder  will  begin  to  show  itself 
in  about  one  week  after  it  has  been  “ taken,”  when  there  will  be  a 
marked  feverish  attack,  accompanied  by  some  signs  of  nasal  catarrh 
and  general  redness  of  the  skin.  Suddenly,  upon  this  red  surface,  little 
red  spots  will  begin  to  be  shown  which  soon  look  like  pimples;  these, 
growing  harder,  get  to  be  about  the  size  of  a millet  seed  or  a little 
smaller,  and  are  surrounded  by  a red  ring.  After  a few  days  the  tops 
of  the  little  pimples  lose  the  hardness  and  bright  red  color  and  take 
on  the  appearance  of  small  blisters  of  a bluish  white  color.  This 
eruptive  stage  takes  from  six  to  eight  days  and,  with  the  filled  blisters, 
the  pocks  are  fully  matured.  Following  this,  the  blisters  turn  into 
pustules;  this  operation  takes  place  within  two  or  three  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  fever,  which  disappeared  in  a marked  degree  with 
the  beginning  of  the  eruption,  now  reappears.  The  pustules  dry  up 
little  by  little  into,  first,  yellowish  crusts,  afterward  becoming  dark 
brown  scales,  which  fall  off  leaving  behind  white,  glossy,  or  brownish 
red  scars.  This  last  process  lasts  from  three  to  five  days. 

Horse-pox  is  not  as  commonly  seen  as  formerly,  and  when 
it  makes  its  appearance  does  so  in  certain  districts,  not  in  single 
cases.  It  may  be  transmitted  to  sheep,  cows,  and  men. 

Symptoms.  — There  is  at  first  a rise  of  temperature  and  loss  of 
appetite.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a swollen,  hot  skin  at  the  back 
of  the  pastern  bones,  under  the  fetlock,  that  may,  in  certain  instances, 
extend  upward  to  some  little  extent.  This  same  appearance  of  the 
skin  may  also  be  rarely  noticed  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nose  and  lips,  sometimes  extending  into 
the  mouth  and  nostrils.  With  the  swelling  of  the  skin  at  the  pasterns 
the  animal  becomes  quite  lame  and  if  made  to  move  lifts  his  feet 
high  off  the  ground.  After  a little  the  blisters  appear  and  the  disorder 
progresses  as  described.  The  whole  process  will  occupy  some  three 
or  four  weeks  when  all  will,  generally,  be  right  again. 

Cow-pox.  — The  contagious  principle  is  not  so  easily  and  widely 
spread  as  that  of  sheep,  and  is  mainly  carried  by  the  hands  of  the 
milkers  going  from  diseased  animals  to  the  healthy  ones.  There  is 
also  some  reason  for  believing  that  a person,  recently  vaccinated 
against  small-pox,  may  convey  the  disorder  to  cows  by  milking  them. 
Cow-pox  can  be  transmitted  to  sheep,  horses,  and  men. 

Symptoms.  — Fever  is  absent  or  only  slightly  marked,  there  may 
be  some  slight  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  best  shown  by  the 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  milk  given,  and  the  milk  may  be  thinner. 
It  is  possible  that  the  slight  decrease  in  the  milk  is  because  of  the 
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pain  caused  by  handling  the  sore  teats,  in  milking.  The  pimples 
may  be  larger  but  are  less  in  number  and  vary  somewhat  in  color  in 
different  skins.  The  whole  process  lasts  about  three  weeks  in  a 
given  animal,  but  its  progress  through  a herd  is  slow,  as  all  of  the  cows, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  will  sooner  or  later  be  attacked.  Bulls, 
oxen,  and  young  cattle  are  less  frequently  affected. 

Sheep- pox  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 
The  infectious  principles  are  conveyed  in  the  air  as  well  as  being 
fixed;  its  vitality  is  so  great  that  a building  into  which  it  has  been 
introduced  will  remain  infected  for  five  or  six  months.  It  may  be 
conveyed,  by  an  animal  that  has  had  it,  for  six  weeks  after  apparent 
recovery.  The  germs  are  also  conveyed  by  infective  sheep,  by  dogs, 
wool,  skins,  manure,  fodder,  the  clothes  of  people,  railroad  cars,  etc. 

Symptoms.  — Within  from  four  to  seven  days  after  exposure 
there  is  shivering,  fever,  depression,  shown  by  a hanging  head,  con- 
siderable weakness,  and  loss  of  cud  and  appetite.  The  temperature 
rises  to  one  hundred  and  four  or  one  hundred  and  five,  perhaps  a 
little  higher;  pulse  and  breathing  are  more  frequent  than  normal,  in 
proportion  to  the  fever  present.  In  a day  or  two  the  red  spots,  etc., 
appear  upon  the  skin  where  the  wool  is  not  thick,  especially  upon 
the  head,  near  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  or  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  legs,  chest,  and  belly;  rarely,  it  may  become  more  widely  spread. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  eruption  the  pimples  become  whiter 
and  show  the  red  ring;  if  they  lie  closely,  as  on  the  head  and  about 
the  eyes,  the  neighboring  skin  becomes  very  much  swollen.  The 
temperature  now  falls  and  within  a few  days  the  pimples  increase  in 
size  and  contain  fluid.  On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  after  the  erup- 
tion the  pocks  are  “ripe,”  from  which  time  onward  the  pimples 
become  pustules;  the  temperature  again  rises,  the  symptoms  of  acute 
catarrh  of  the  breathing  apparatus  and  the  eyelids  appear,  with  a 
more  or  less  abundant  fluid  discharge  from  both  the  nose  and  mouth, 
and  there  is  difficulty  in  both  swallowing  and  breathing;  diarrhoea 
may  appear.  The  head  becomes  swollen,  the  skin  has  a bad  smell, 
the  pustules  wither  and  dry  up,  the  brown  scales  appear,  finally  leaving 
the  white  or  red  scars.  The  disorder  continues  in  an  ordinary  case 
for  about  three  weeks.  Unfortunately  there  are  many  variations  of 
the  usual  type,  in  this  animal,  some  of  which,  not  infrequently,  cause 
a large  death  rate,  which  is  not  at  all  usual  in  the  other  animals. 
Several  of  the  pocks  may  run  together  and  form  a large,  unhealthy 
sore  and  the  sheep  die  of  blood  poison.  Lung  or  throat  difficulties 
(croup)  may  appear  and  death  be  caused  by  suffocation,  or  if  the 
animals  live  they  are  left  greatly  exhausted,  in  an  unhealthy  condition 
and  perhaps  lame  or  blind. 

If  the  disorder  is  introduced  into  a herd,  only  two  or  three  per  cent 
escape  infection;  the  mortality  is  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  and  fifty  or  more  per  cent  under  unfavorable  ones. 
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Dogs  seldom  have  pox,  although  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
When  it  occurs  the  course  is  light,  regular,  and  is  followed  by  recovery 
in  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

Treatment.  — As  the  disorder  runs  a regular  self-limited  course 
there  is  not  much  to  be  accomplished  by  curative  measures.  The 
skin  can  be  kept  clean  and  a little  cooler  by  washing  the  diseased 
portions  with  saleratus  (bicarbonate  of  soda)  water;  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  the  saleratus  to  each  one  quart  of  water  used;  or  with  a solution 
of  borax  in  water,  as  strong  as  it  can*  be  made,  using  the  crystals  of 
borax,  not  the  powdered  agent.  In  large  flocks  individual  applica- 
tions or  administrations  of  any  kind  become  practically  impossible. 
In  the  few  cases  wherein  throat,  lung,  or  other  complications  arise, 
it  may  be  possible  to  treat  the  disease  which  has  been  set  up,  under 
the  general  rule;  as,  for  instance,  the  confluent  variety,  sometimes 
appearing  among  sheep,  may  receive  the  treatment  laid  down  for 
septiciemia,  etc.  The  food  should  be  sound,  clean,  and  nourish- 
ing; the  premises  as  well  cleansed  and  disinfected  as  possible,  and 
there  is  no  better  method  for  this  purpose  than  that  recommended 
in  glanders,  excepting  that  the  carbolic  acid  must  be  used  in  the 
strength  of  six  ounces  of  the  pure  acid  to  each  gallon  of  the  white- 
wash. It  may  be  applied,  one  coat  at  a time,  at  intervals  of  a week 
or  ten  days,  until  after  the  last  case  has  recovered;  and  in  a sheep-barn 
for  a longer  period,  as  already  indicated,  unless  the  formaldehyde 
gas  can  be  used,  which  is  extremely  doubtful  in  this  class  of  build- 
ings. Protective  inoculation  is  possible. 

Lump  Jaw  — Actinomycosis. 

Under  the  first  of  these  titles  a disease  of  the  jaw-bones  of  cattle 
has  long  been  recognized  as  occurring  more  or  less  frequently. 

Causes.  — The  disorder  is  due  to  germs  which  grow  upon  various 
plants,  some  of  which,  as  barley,  rye,  and  some  kinds  of  grasses, 
are  used  in  their  dried  state  as  fodder,  and  either  lodge  and  remain 
in  the  mouth  or  are  passed  on  into  the  digestive  organs;  or  the  germs, 
developed  in  the  usual  way,  may  get  mingled  with  dust,  inhaled,  and 
produce  their  peculiar  growth  in  the  lungs.  It  may  also  appear  in 
the  teats  of  cows,  or  gain  entrance  through  a wound  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body.  It  is  not  contagious,  as  from  the  animal,  but,  contrary 
to  the  usually  accepted  opinion,  it  affects  not  only  cattle,  but  also 
horses,  sheep,  and  men.  General  symptoms  are  not  present  unless  the 
growth  has  taken  place  in  some  vital  organ,  in  a sufficient  degree  to 
interfere  with  its  full  and  proper  action.  Then,  the  symptoms  will 
be  referable  to  those  affecting  that  organ,  and  the  cause,  if  really 
actinomycosis,  can  no  more  than  be  guessed  at.  Local  symptoms 
are  a larger  or  smaller  lump  with  a fairly  smooth  surface,  which  may 
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EXPLANATION  OF  (colored)  ILLUSTRATION  OF  COW. 


1.  Brain. 

2.  Small  brain. 

3.  Spinal  column  and  ribs. 

4.  Nostrils. 

5.  Jaw. 

6.  Tongue. 

7.  Trachea  of  windpipe. 

8.  Gullet  running  to  stomach  between  the  lungs. 

9.  Heart. 

10.  Lungs  showing  bronchial  tubes. 

11.  Liver. 

12.  Stomach. 

13.  Large  intestines. 

14.  Small  intestines. 

15.  Mesentery. 

16.  Bladder. 

17.  Left  kidney 

18.  Rectum. 

19.  Vagina. 
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be  either  harder  or  softer;  as  very  hard  when  a bone,  as  the  jaw-bones 
of  cattle  are  affected,  or  softer  when  other  tissues  become  implicated. 

In  Cattle  the  lumps  usually  appear  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw 
bones,  where  they  may  grow  to  a large  size  and  implicate  both  the  soit 
and  bony  tissues.  At  other  times  and  frequently,  the  tongue  becomes 
diseased,  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a hard  inflammation  of  that  organ ; 
this  was  formerly  called  wooden-tongue.  It  begins  as  a collection 
of  round  brown  spots  which  are  elevated  above  the  surlace;  the  cheeks 
may  be  similarly  affected.  In  the  throat  the  lumps  are  much  softer, 
have  a smooth  surface,  and  vary  in  size  from  a pea  to  a large  egg. 
In  which  case  there  is  more  or  less  difficulty  in  both  breathing  and 
swallowing.  Deeper  than  this  (they  have,  rarely,  been  found  in  the 
liver,  and  frequently  in  the  lungs)  their  presence  is  only  to  be  “guessed 
at,”  as  has  been  said. 

When  in  the  skin  and  tissues  immediately  underlying  it,  the  lumps 
usually  feel  firm  and  elastic;  in  size  they  may  be  as  small  as  a small 
nut  or  larger  than  a man’s  fist;  they  may  be  the  color  of  beef;  covered 
with  a brown  crust;  or  with  a pus-like  material. 

In  Horses  the  disorder  has  been  found  to  be  present  in  the 
bones,  tongue,  windpipe,  the  glands  under  the  jaws,  which  swell,  as 
described  in  glanders,  for  which  they  have  been  mistaken,  and  on  the 
end  of  the  cord,  after  castration. 

In  Sheep  the  lungs  as  well  as  some  of  the  muscles  are  rarely 
affected. 

Treatment. — Formerly,  unless  the  growth  w^as  located  near  the 
surface  and  could  be  easily  reached  and  cut  out,  the  case  w as 
given  up  as  hopeless.  And  while  an  operation  may  be  done  now,  if 
desired,  it  has  been  found  that  the  internal  administration  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  is  an  absohdely  specific  remedy.  Each  cow  should 
be  given  daily,  for  fourteen  days,  one-half  ounce  of  this  salt  dissolved 
in  one-half  pint  of  water.  The  dose  may  be  reduced  by  one  or  two 
sixths  when  recovery  begins  to  show  itself,  which  should  be  within 
the  fourteen  days  or  perhaps  less.  In  particularly  obstinate  cases  a 
dose  of  four  ounces  a day  may  be  given  for  a short  time.  The  daily 
dose  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  given  in  the  morning,  the 

other  in  the  evening.  . . 

There  is  a great  value  in  the  use  of  this  drug,  the  administration 
of  which  is  generally  harmless,  in  helping  to  find  out  whether  the 
trouble  in  the  internal  organs  is  really  the  suspected  one  or  not. 


Strangles— Horse  Ail. 

This  is  an  acute  disorder,  the  occurrence  of  which  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  a germ  which  is  found  in  the  discharges  from  the  nose 
of  an  ailing  animal.  It  will  probably  live  for  a short  time  and  undei 
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favorable  conditions,  outside  the  body,  and  be  spread  in  the  form  of 
dust.  When  the  poison  is  experimentally  inoculated  into  the  inside 
of  the  nostrils,  strangles  is  produced;  when  into  the  skin  it  forms  a 
local  abscess. 

Causes.  — It  chiefly  affects  young  animals  or  any  horse  whose 
vital  forces  have  been  weakened  by  cold,  catarrh  of  the  upper  air 
passages,  bad  climatic  conditions,  especially  the  sudden  changes  of 
the  weather  taking  place  in  the  spring  or,  to  some  extent,  in  the  fall; 
overfeeding  without  sufficient  exercise,  continued  over-exertion,  long 
journeys  on  sea  or  land,  general  irregular  stable  management,  and, 
perhaps  more  common  than  all,  the  bringing  of  horses  from  the 
country  into  large  city  stables,  in  which  the  germs  are  seldom  absent, 
and  where  the  animals  are  collected  together  in  large  numbers  within 
a small  air  space. 

The  germs  are  usually  absorbed  through  the  breathing  tract; 
they  may  also  gain  access  by  way  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  poison 
enters  the  blood  and  raises  the  temperature  of  the  animal  before  the 
local  symptoms  appear.  One  attack  protects  from  a second  one 
for  at  least  two  years,  generally  through  life.  Strangles  are  not 
unlikely  to  show  various  complications. 

Symptoms.  — In  an  ordinary  case  the  appetite  will  be  lessened 
or  lost,  the  legs,  especially  the  hind  ones,  may  swell  a little  and  the 
animal  will  be  listless  and  dull.  If  the  temperature  is  taken  at  this 
time  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  three  to  one  hundred  and 
five,  although  the  pulse  and  breathing  have  not  yet  become  disturbed. 
Following  this,  after  a few  days,  a discharge  will  take  place  from  the 
nose,  which,  at  first  clear  and  sticky,  soon  becomes  of  a grayish  or 
yellowish  green  color  and  more  or  less  like  pus;  its  quantity  is  much 
more  profuse  in  young  than  in  old  animals.  At  the  time  when  the 
pus-like  discharge  begins,  a swelling  will  be  found  under  and  between 
the  lower  jaws.  This  enlargement,  which  is  that  of  one  of  the  glands, 
feels  hot  and  is  tender  to  the  touch,  and  while  small  at  first  it  may 
increase  rapidly  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  space 
between  the  jaws. 

While,  in  rather  rare  instances,  the  enlargement  gradually  dis- 
appears and  the  parts  return  to  their  usual  appearance;  as  a rule, 
however,  soft  places  begin  to  show  on  its  surface  and  it  terminates 
in  an  abscess  which,  upon  bursting  or  being  opened,  discharges  a 
great  quantity  of  pus,  leaving  a cavity  or  pocket  which  ultimately 
heals  and  all  of  the  parts  return  to  their  usual  condition. 

The  first  rise  in  temperature,  as  described,  is  soon  followed  by  a 
drop  of  from  one  to  three  degrees,  and  the  lessened  heat  remains  until 
pus  begins  to  form  in  the  swelling,  when  it  again  shows  an  increase 
which  is  maintained  until  the  abscess  has  discharged,  when,  in  favor- 
able cases,  it  will  fall  within  a short  time  to  the  normal  point. 

The  pulse  will  show  no  material  change  until  the  abscess  begins 
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to  form,  when  it  may  become  as  frequent  as  fifty  or  sixty  beats  in 
the  minute.  A higher  pulse  rate  is  not  met  with  unless  the  strength 
of  the  animal  has  previously  been  weakened  in  some  way,  or  when 
complications  arise  in  the  course  of  the  disorder. 

The  breathing  will  not  be  materially  changed  unless  some  of  the 
discharge  gets  into  the  throat,  when  there  will  be  a cough  at  vary- 
ing intervals;  or  when  the  bunch,  because  of  its  location  or  size, 
presses  against  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe. 

The  animal  will  not  eat  well  until  the  abscess  has  discharged  its 
contents  and  lost  its  soreness;  this  is  because  of  the  pain  caused  by 
movements  of  the  jaws.  During  the  period  of  recovery  there  is  often 
a considerably  increased  flow  of  urine,  which  should  cause  no  uneasi- 
ness and  needs  no  treatment.  The  average  death  rate  is  small,  not 
over  three  per  cent,  and  under  proper  treatment  should  not  begin  to 
reach  even  to  that. 

As  has  been  said,  strangles  not  infrequently  becomes  complicated, 
and  it  is  these  that  are  most  to  be  dreaded. 

First  and  most  common.  The  poisonous  effect  becomes  extended  ‘ 
to  the  region  around  the  upper  end  of  the  gullet  and  causes  there  an 
inflammation,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
heavy  drooling  from  the  mouth,  and  a very  moist,  suppressed  cough. 
This  is  soon  followed  by  a swelling  of  the  glands  which  lie  under  the 
ears  and  just  behind  the  upward  curves  of  the  lower  jaw-bones,  in 
the  neck.  These  swellings,  tender  upon  pressure,  frequently  become 
very  large  and  give  rise  to  extensive  swelling  of  the  skin  and  upper 
neck.  Pus  quickly  forms  in  these  enlargements,  the  surface  of  the 
swelling  softens,  at  one  or  more  places,  opens  and  discharges  freely; 
this  is  the  most  favorable  termination. 

In  other  instances,  the  great  pressure  of  the  swelling  upon  the  soft 
structures  within  the  throat  causes  them  to  give  way,  at  one  point  or 
another,  when  the  pus  discharges  inwardly  and  is  very  apt  to  fall  into 
the  lungs ; and  gives  rise  to  pneumonia,  gangrenous  lungs,  and  a fatal 
termination. 

Second.  The  inflammation  set  up  by  the  poisonous  material  in 
the  back  part  of  the  nose  may  extend  to  the  upper  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe, producing  a distressing  whistling  cough  and  very  difficult  breath- 
ing Such  a case,  after  recovery,  may  leave  the  horse  a permanent 
“roarer”  or  “whistler.” 

Third.  An  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  face  may 
take  place,  with  the  formation  of  a large  number  of  small,  shallow 
abscesses.  In  this  way  the  lips  may  become  so  swollen  as  to  be  as 
hard  as  a board,  and  the  nostrils  so  closed  as  to  make  breathing  diffi- 
cult. 

Fourth.  Strangles  may  be  complicated  with  pysemia.  (See  article 
on  pysemia.)  It  then  is  called  bastard  strangles.  The  pysemia  is  gen- 
erally of  the  more  chronic  form,  the  animal  grows  thinner  and  thinner 
and  becomes  much  “tucked  up”  in  the  belly.  Abscesses  continue 
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to  form  inside  and,  more  rarely,  upon  the  outside  surface  of  the 
body. 

Fifth.  The  malady  may  assume  a chronic  form;  the  nasal  dis- 
charges continue,  much  flesh  is  lost,  and  symptoms  of  chronic  indiges- 
tion follow. 

Death,  when  it  takes  place,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  to  a considerable 
extent  in  some  of  the  complicated  cases,  is  usually  caused  by  general 
blood-poisoning.  It  may  happen  from  suffocation,  rarely. 

Treatment.  — The  animal  should  at  once  be  placed,  as  far  as 
possible,  into  a clean,  exceedingly  well  ventilated  stable,  but  free 
from  drafts  of  air;  and  given  good  sound  nourishing  food;  hay,  freshly 
cut  grass,  and  at  least  six  quarts  of  the  best  oats  per  day;  if  he 
will  eat  nine  quarts,  with  relish,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  disorder 
is  very  debilitating  and  strength  is  kept  up  more  naturally  and  fully 
in  this  way  than  by  any  other  and  more  artificial  means. 

Internal  medication  is  not  particularly  useful,  as  the  fever  will 
disappear  of  itself  as  soon  as  the  abscess  is  opened,  and  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  trying  to  “cut  it  short.”  The  animal  will  be  a little 
more  comfortable,  however,  if  he  is  allowed  to  drink  water  in  which 
powdered  saltpeter  has  been  dissolved.  The  saltpeter  may  be  used 
up  to  one  ounce  a day,  and  eight  or  ten  swallows  of  the  water  given 
every  thirty  to  sixty  minutes. 

The  greatest  endeavor  of  treatment  should  be  directed  to  bringing 
the  swelling  forward  to  the  formation  of  the  abscess.  Usually  there 
is  nothing  better  for  this  than  the  careful  and  persistent  application 
of  hot  poultices  to  the  parts;  the  poultice  may  be  made  of  flaxseed 
meal,  or,  just  as  well  and  at  much  less  cost,  “oil  meal,”  which  is  obtain- 
able from  any  grain  dealer.  This  should  be  mixed  with  boiling  water 
and  made  as  soft  as  it  can  be  to  stay  in  place;  it  may  then  be  spread 
upon  any  strong  cotton  cloth,  and  when  cool  enough  put  over  the 
swelling  and  held  in  place  by  a home-made  hood,  which  will  come 
nearly  down  to  the  nose  and  be  tied  closely  under  the  jaws;  if  holes  are 
cut,  at  where  the  ears  come,  the  poultice  will  not  shift  so  easily.  A 
new  hot  poultice  should  be  put  on  three  times  daily,  remembering  that 
the  sooner  the  abscess  can  be  brought  to  a “head”  the  quicker  the 
case  will  get  well  and  the  less  danger  there  will  be  of  any  complication. 
If  the  swelling  is  slow  in  coming  to  the  desired  point,  it  may  gen- 
erally be  hastened  by  rubbing  onto  it  a very  little  plain  blistering 
ointment;  as,  powdered  Spanish  fly  one  dram,  to  lard  one-half  ounce, 
mixed  thoroughly  together  and  used  once  as  directed.  As  soon  as 
the  abscess  softens  at  any  point  it  should  be  carefully  opened  with  a 
clean,  sharp-pointed  knife,  little  by  little,  until  the  pus  begins  to  flow, 
when  the  wound  may  be  carefully  made  a little  larger.  After  it  has 
been  opened  and  thoroughly  emptied  by  gentle  pressure,  it  may  be 
washed  with  warm  water  and  the  poultice  again  put  on  twice  a day 
for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  until  the  pus  is  all  discharged,  when  it 
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may  be  taken  off  and  the  parts  washed  clean  once  daily  with  a mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  lysol  to  fifty  parts  of  cold  water;  or  a solution  of 
carbolic  acid  of  the  same  strength  may  be  used  instead  of  the  lysol. 
In  cleansing  the  part  it  will  be  best  to  use  a sufficiently  large  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton,  which  can  be  immediately  burned  when  it  is 
finished  with,  a new  piece  being  taken  each  time. 

Complications  must  receive  the  treatment  given  to  similar  troubles, 
as  they  appear.  The  extended  abscess,  under  the  ears  and  back  of 
the  jaws,  should  be  taken  care  of  as  described  above. 

Strangles  in  Dogs  is  said  to  have  been  noticed.  The  symptoms 
will  consist  of  a discharge  from  the  nose,  a swelling  of  the  lips  and  head, 
due  to  the  formation  of  small  abscesses,  which  may  lead  to  pyaemia. 

Treatment  will  consist  in  bathing  the  swollen  parts  with  quite 
warm  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a time,  three  or  four  times 
a day,  to  hurry  the  softening  process  as  much  as  possible,  opening  the 
abscesses  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  and  keeping  the  parts  clean  with 
the  lysol  solution.  The  food  should  be  good,  given  in  small  quantities 
three  times  a day  intsead  of  once,  and  consist  largely  of  milk  and 
finely  chopped  raw,  lean,  beef  with  some  stale  bread  crumbled  into 
the  milk  and  fed  when  the  bread  has  softened.  In  addition  a pill 
of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  two  grains  each  for  large  dogs,  half  the 
size  for  small  ones,  should  be  given  two  or  three  times  a day.  If 
constipation  is  persistently  present,  give  a medium  sized  dog,  at  one 
dose,  one-half  ounce  each  of  castor  and  sweet  oil,  varying  the  quantity 
up  or  down  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  degree  of 
constipation  present. 

There  is  no  connection  between  strangles  in  horses  and  the  so- 
named  disease  of  dogs. 

Pink  Eye— Influenza,  Epizootic,  Etc. 

Affects  horses,  men,  and  perhaps  cattle.  It  has  been  known  to 
exist  and  is  described  from  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
during  which  time,  even  up  to  the  present,  it  has  been  and  is  called 
by  a great  many  different  names.  In  fact  it  seems  as  if  more  than 
one  malady  had  been  looked  upon  as  being  that  now  under  consider- 
ation. Some  of  these  have  been  sifted  out  and  are  now  placed  where 
they  belong,  until,  at  the  present  time,  influenza  may  be  described  as 
being  an  infectious  disease  which  is  subject  to  several  important 
complications. 

Causes  are  simply  those  of  a highly  infectious  principle,  or  germ, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  discovered;  it  is 
passed  along  from  horse  to  horse  or  from  locality  to  locality  in  an 
evenly  progressive  way  until,  within  a very  short  time,  large  numbers 
will  at  times  become  its  victims.  At  other  times  it  will  not  affect 
more  than  one  or  two  horses  in  a stable,  although,  at  the  same  time 
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a large  number  of  the  stables  in  a given  town  will,  each  of  them, 
contain  a few  of  the  cases.  It  may  be  rife  in  a given  locality,  while 
in  another,  not  more  than  a few  miles  distant,  there  will  not  be  a 
case.  At  other  rare  intervals  of  time  it  will  extend  over  a whole 
country,  as  was  well  shown  in  the  United  States  in  1872  to  1873. 

The  poisonous  principle  seems  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  air, 
which  has  become  mixed  with  that  breathed  out  by  a diseased  or 
convalescent  animal,  for  a shorter  or  longer  distance  at  various  times, 
and  under  conditions  not  understood.  Sometimes  the  poisonous 
quality  survives  but  a short  time  in  such  air;  at  others  it  not  only 
seems  to  survive  for  a longer  period  but  to  be  capable  of  being  widely 
extended,  as  has  been  shown.  The  same  peculiarity  concerning  the  life 
of  the  germs  within  the  living  bodies  of  animals  seems  to  exist  at  times. 

The  germ  from  contaminated  air  is  inhaled,  becomes  absorbed, 
and  a new  case  is  created.  While  one  attack  is  usually  all  that  comes 
to  one  animal,  a second  has  been  known  to  occur.  Mules  and  donkeys 
are  equally  affected  with  horses;  and  there  exists  a not  entirely  un- 
founded impression  that  horse  distemper  has  been  conveyed  to  dogs 
and  men. 

Symptoms.  — In  from  four  to  seven  days  after  the  horse  has 
“taken”  the  malady  there  will  be,  at  first,  loss  of  appetite,  nervous 
depression,  as  shown  by  a drooping  head  and  slow,  unwilling  move- 
ments. The  internal  temperature  is  high,  perhaps,  from  one  hundred 
and  three  to  one  hundred  and  five;  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  it  may  show  as  many  as 
fifty  beats  to  the  minute;  the  breathing  is  comparatively  slow;  and  the 
lining  of  the  eyelids  have  a yellowish  tinge . After  this  initial  stage, 
which  is  of  varying  lengths,  from  a few  hours  to  a day  or  a little  more, 
the  already  high  temperature  is  suddenly  increased  and  may  reach  one 
hundred  and  seven  or  one  hundred  and  eight  degrees,  at  which  high 
point  it  remains,  with  slight  variations,  for  from  three  to  six  days 
when,  rather  suddenly,  it  drops  to  the  normal  point.  At  the  time  of 
the  second  rise  in  temperature  the  pulse  increases  in  frequency  to  from 
sixty  to  seventy  or  even,  in  desperate  cases,  to  eighty  or  one  hundred 
beats  in  the  minute;  it  generally  continues  frequent  for  some  little 
time  after  the  temperature  has  fallen.  With  all  of  this  there  will  be 
a discharge  from  the  nose,  thin  at  first,  thicker  and  mixed  with  pus 
later  on,  a little  swelling  of  the  glands  under  the  jaw,  and  slightly 
hastened  breathing  with  a little  cough.  There  is  generally  a con- 
siderable loss  of  flesh. 

Second.  In  some  instances  the  nervous  depression  becomes  ex- 
treme, when  the  fever  is  at  its  height;  the  animal  not  only  holds  his 
head  down,  but,  added  to  this,  he  appears  as  if  half  asleep  and  is 
stupid;  tremblings  are  seen  on  the  body  and  legs;  the  hind  legs  move 
unevenly,  he  “knuckles”  at  the  fetlock  joints;  and  in  a few  cases, 
paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  may  take  place. 
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Third.  At  times  a considerable  digestive  trouble  will  be  shown, 
which  is  probably  caused  by  the  considerable  effect  which  the  poison 
has  upon  the  nervous  system;  the  mouth  is  dry,  the  tongue  “coated,” 
and  the  horse  yawns  frequently.  Swallowing  is  not  easy  if  the  mouth 
is  very  dry;  constipation  is  present  and  what  manure  is  passed  is 
in  small,  dark-colored  balls,  which  are  covered  with  more  or  less 
slime  (mucus).  Later  on  colicky  pains  and  diarrhoea  may  be  shown, 
which  is  often  accompanied  by  severe  straining. 

Fourth.  The  disorder  not  infrequently  takes  the  form  of  complica- 
tion which  has  become  widely  known  as  “pink-eye,”  called  by  some 
the  rheumatic  form  of  influenza,  wherein  the  eyelids  swell  so  much 
as  oftentimes  to  entirely  close  or  even  turn  them  inside  out  to  some 
little  extent ; there  is  more  or  less  discharge,  and  if  the  lids  are  opened 
sufficiently,  as  with  the  fingers,  the  outer  covering  of  the  eye  itself 
will  be  seen  to  be  more  or  less  fully  covered  with  a white  film.  At 
other  times,  if  the  outer  covering  be  sufficiently  clear,  it  may  be  seen 
that  a yellowish  substance,  coming  apparently  from  around  the 
pupil,  has  been  deposited  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  eye,  just  inside 
its  outer  covering.  These  appearances  of  the  eye  need  not  cause 
alarm,  because  they  generally  disappear  as  the  general  symptoms 
improve.  These  “eyes”  are  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
swelling  of  various  joints,  especially,  perhaps,  the  hocks,  although  any 
joint  may  show  it;  the  swellings  are  painful  and  the  animal  is  very 
lame;  this  also  generally  disappears  as  the  general  health  improves. 

Fifth.  Large  dropsical-like  swellings,  without  much,  if  any,  pain, 
frequently  appear  in  the  legs,  along  the  belly,  and  include  the  sheath, 
or  udder.  These  should  cause  no  anxiety  as  they  will  disappear  as 
the  case  recovers. 

The  average  duration  of  an  attack  is  about  fourteen  days;  some 
may  recover  as  early  as  the  sixth  day,  while  others  will  run  on  for 
three  weeks.  The  mortality  is  small.  It  should  be  especially  remem- 
bered that  other  and  graver  complications  may  arise  if  the  horse  is 
continued  at  work  during  the  early  stages  of  a light  case  of  influenza; 
these  are:  pneumonia;  a weak  heart;  severe  brain  trouble;  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels. 

A good  rule  to  follow  is  to  take  a horse  away  from  all  work  as  soon 
as  he  stops  eating,  and  not  to  put  him  at  work  again  until  it  is  known 
what  the  trouble  is. 

Treatment.  — As  uncomplicated  influenza  runs  a direct,  mild, 
and  self-limited  course,  good  nursing  with  healthy  surroundings,  good 
ventilation,  good  drainage,  the  careful  selection  of  good  sound  food, 
given  in  prescribed  quantities,  under  the  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual animal,  are  of  chief  importance;  and  the  better  all  this  is  done 
the  less  danger  there  will  be  of  troublesome  and  dangerous  complica- 
tions. So  far  as  medication  goes  there  is  no  better  mixture,  for  gen- 
eral use,  than  this:  Sweet  spirits  of  niter,  seven  ounces;  fluid  extract 
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of  belladonna,  one  ounce;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  forty  drops;  sulphate 
of  quinine,  two  scruples.  Mix  all  in  a bottle  and  shake  until  all  of  the 
quinine  is  dissolved.  The  dose  will  be  two  ounces  of  the  mixture  given 
in  tumblerful  of  cold  water  morning  and  night;  an  extra  dose  may 
be  given  at  noon,  when  there  is  much  depression;  the  bottle  should 
be  shaken  each  time  it  is  used. 

Complications  must  be  treated  under  their  rules,  as  they  arise. 
Whiskey  or  digitalis  for  weak  hearts;  digestive  troubles,  with  saleratus 
and  common  salt;  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  with  argyrol,  twenty- 
four  grains  mixed  with  water,  one  ounce.  A few  drops  of  this  mixture 
should  be  put  into  each  eye  three  times  daily,  using  an  ordinary 
“ dropper,  ” which  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store.  The  persistent 
high  temperature  may  be  lowered  by  giving  acetanilid,  or  some  other 
similar  febrifuge.  The  stable  had  best  receive  a good  disinfecting 
when  the  trouble  is  over  and  before  new  animals  are  put  into  it. 

Cattle  occasionally  develop  influenza.  In  them  it  generally 
takes  the  form  of  “ pink-eye”  although  the  trouble  with  the  joints  is 
generally  more  widespread  and  painful;  the  temperature  rises  to 
one  hundred  and  four  or  one  hundred  and  six;  the  depression  and 
other  general  symptoms  are  those  described  for  the  horse.  The  dura- 
tion is  from  two  to  four  days  only,  and  the  attack  usually  ends  in 
recovery. 

Treatment  will  be  as  for  horses. 

It  is  not  now  considered  that  influenza  of  men  and  animals  are 
identical,  although  many  recorded  instances  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
has  been  conveyed  backward  and  forward  among  them  in  certain 
individual  instances.  It  is  certainly  true  in  by  very  far  the  greater 
number  of  instances  that  there  has  been  no  intercommunication 
whatever. 

Formerly,  a great  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  were  thought 
to  arise  in  complication  with  certain  outbreaks  of  influenza,  and  the 
cases  were  described  as  being  of  such  origin  and  admixture.  Recently 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  apparently  becoming  to  be  considered  as  a 
separate  malady  and,  by  some,  it  is  now  described  as : 

Contagious  Pleuro  Pneumonia  of  the  Horse. 

For  all  practical  purposes  it  may  as  well  still  be  looked  upon  as 
a pneumonia  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  influenza;  and 
treated  under  the  rules  given  for  lobular  'pneumonia . It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  greater  care  should  be  used  to  prevent  its  spread  to  other 
horses,  not  only  those  that  are  well,  but  those  already  sick  with  an 
ordinary  influenza,  by  quickly  and  strictly  separating  such  an  animal 
from  among  others;  and  furthermore  it  will  not  be  well  for  a man  to 
shut  himself  up  too  closely  with  a case  of  this  kind,  or  to  remain, 
for  hours  together,  “ sitting  up”  with  him  at  night  in  a small  stable. 
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This  caution  is  given  in  view  of  happenings  within  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  writer.  There  is  no  danger  whatever  excepting  under 
the  above-named  circumstances. 


Distemper  in  Dogs. 

This  always  has  been  and  still  is,  regarded  as  a very  dangerous 
malady.  It  has  an  ancient  and  varied  history,  but  is  still  without 
any  specific  treatment  and  attended  by  a large  fatality. 

Causes.  — It  is  a contagious,  infective  disease,  the  germ  of  which 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  identified.  The  poison  is  fixed,  extends 
through  the  air,  and  is  carried  by  all  sorts  of  material  that  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  sick.  It  is  easily  communicated,  not  only 
by  direct  cohabitation,  but  through  the  air  of  buildings,  even  when 
the  sick  animal  is  kept  at  some  distance  away  from  the  well  ones,  and 
great  pains  taken  to  prevent  the  two  from  being  handled  by  the  same 
person.  About  two  thirds  of  the  cases  occur  in  animals  under  twelve 
months  old.  Although  the  susceptibility  seems  to  decrease  con- 
siderably after,  then  dogs  of  any  age,  beginning  with  puppies  two 
weeks  old,  may  have  it.  While  one  attack  generally  frees  the  animal 
from  future  ones  throughout  his  life,  the  rule  is  not  without  its  fair 
share  of  exceptions. 

As  in  all  contagious  maladies  there  must  be  a good  soil  for  the 
growth  of  the  germ  before  it  can  produce  its  results,  and  while  some 
dogs  seem  to  be  always  free  from  its  effects,  others  that  are  moderately 
so  may  be  made  susceptible  by  being  reduced  by  improper  care,  as 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  too  frequent  bathing,  over  feeding,  too 
little  exercise,  improper  food,  living  in  a dark  or  badly  ventilated 
place,  as  a cellar,  in  fact  by  anything  that  will  tend  to  lessen  his  vital- 
ity. The  breed  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  susceptibility, 
excepting  that  in  the  way  of  in-breeding  and  with  puppies  that  are 
from  parents  who  are  without  sufficient  out-door  exercise,  the  vitality 
is  always  lowered  in  the  progeny. 

Symptoms.  — Although  the  disorder  may  appear  accompanied  by 
such  a variety  of  symptoms,  because  the  peculiar  poison  affects,  at 
times,  so  many  different  organs,  as  the  breathing  tract,  lungs,  bowels, 
brain,  spinal  cord,  eyes,  and  skin,  there  will  be  noticed,  at  the  very 
beginning,  if  the  animal  is  at  all  closely  observed,  a few  symptoms 
that  are  in  common,  at  first,  to  all  cases;  as  dulness,  slow,  rather 
lifeless  movements,  small  or  fickle  appetite,  which  may  be  accom- 
panied by  vomiting,  trembling  or  shivering  without  apparent  cause, 
unhealthy  looking  coat,  and  a tendency  to  tire  easily.  If,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  temperature  is  taken  and  found  to  be  above  one 
hundred  and  three,  the  case  should  be  looked  upon  as  being  “sus- 
picious.” 

After  this,  for  a short  but  variable  time,  the  temperature  will 
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drop  somewhat  for  a while,  and  it  is  a feature  of  distemper  that  the 
animal  will  seem  so  well  for  a day  or  two,  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  is  entirely  or  nearly  well. 

The  first  well  marked  symptoms  are,  generally,  a discharge  from 
the  nose  and  eyes,  which,  to  begin  with,  may  be  clear  and  sticky,  but 
which  soon  becomes  thick  and  pus-like,  and  of  a rather  dirty  gray  color; 
the  eyelids  are  slightly  inflamed,  and  the  skin  around  the  margins 
of  the  nostrils  is  dry  and  cracked  looking.  These  discharges  may 
become  very  profuse,  change  color  a little,  that  from  the  nose  offensive 
in  smell;  that  from  the  eyes  so  irritating  in  character  as  to  produce  a 
condition  that,  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  keeping  it  clean,  will  pro- 
duce an  ulcer  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye  that  may  lead  to  the  com 
plete  destruction  of  that  organ.  It  is  extremely  likely  that,  within 
a few  days  of  the  marked  onset,  a diarrhoea  will  be  shown  in  which, 
almost  at  once,  or  later,  the  color  will  become  dark  green,  the  odoi 
extremely  offensive,  and  the  discharges  frequent  in  number.  In  ar 
attack  of  this  kind,  which  may  last  for  three  or  four  weeks,  the  appe 
tite  may  remain  fairly  good  or  be  lost  entirely,  and  vomiting  maj 
or  may  not  be  present;  the  breathing  may  or  may  not  be  markedl} 
increased  in  number,  this  depends  upon  how  deeply  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  breathing  tract  becomes  implicated;  there  may  be  no 
cough  or  one  of  more  or  less  importance,  with  gagging.  During  all 
of  the  time  the  temperature  will  be  high,  but  is  not  evenly  maintained; 
it  may  at  times  run  up  to  one  hundred  and  seven  and  at  others  go  as 
low  as  one  hundred  and  three;  there  are  days  when  the  animal  will 
seem  bright  and  nearly  well,  while  perhaps  on  the  next  day  he  will 
seem  to  be  as  sick  as  ever. 

Treatment.  — All  cases  of  distemper  must  have  the  best  nursing 
possible  and,  to  arrive  at  the  best  results,  be  kept  in  a bright,  sunny 
room,  well  ventilated,  which  is  maintained  at  an  even  temperature  of 
about  sixty-five,  day  and  night.  At  the  beginning  it  will  be  far  safer 
and  better  to  put  on  a “chest  protector.”  This  may  be  made  of 
one  thickness  of  “outing”  flannel,  cut  so  as  to  cover  the  breast  and 
sides,  as  far  back  as  the  ribs  extend;  two  holes  may  be  cut  at  the 
right  place,  through  which  the  front  legs  are  to  be  put;  the  whole 
“protector”  is  then  to  be  lined  with  an  even  layer  of  cotton  wool, 
put  onto  the  body,  the  edges  being  carried  up  over  the  back,  pulled 
so  that  it  will  fit  closely,  and  then  sewn  strongly  together  in  front  of 
the  chest  and  along  the  back.  The  universal  use  of  this  “protector,” 
in  all  cases  of  distemper,  even  if  there  seems  to  be  no  especial  need  of 
it  at  the  early  time  when  it  is  applied,  will  defend  the  body  surface 
from  temporary  and  unavoidable  draught  of  air  and  so  very  much 
lessen  liability  to  lung  complications  and  encourage  recovery.  The 
food  should  be  of  a good,  nourishing,  easily  digestible  kind,  and,  if  the 
appetite  is  good,  be  fed  in  prescribed  quantities  three  times  daily;  as, 
for  a medium  sized  dog,  a tumblerful  of  milk,  containing  a table- 
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spoonful  of  lime  water,  with  a teacupful  of  oatmeal,  or  crumbled 
stale  wheat  bread,  or  well  boiled  rice,  in  the  morning;  at  noon  a 
moderate  sized  tablespoonful  of  fresh,  finely  chopped  raw  beef,  free 
from  all  fat,  may  be  given;  while  the  supper  will  be  a tumblerful  of 
strong  beef  broth,  with  bread  or  rice.  If  there  is  no  appetite  the 
diet  must  be  approximated  to  the  above  so  far  as  possible.  The 
milk  and  lime-water  had  better  be  fed  in  one-ounce  closes  each  two 
hours,  alternated  with  the  same  quantity  of  strong  beef  broth.  rl  wo 
teaspoonfuls  of  the  chopped  raw  beef  may  be  given,  and  will  gener- 
ally be  eaten,  instead  of  one  of  the  doses  of  the  broth.  Raw  egg  may 
be  fed  in  doses  of  one  ounce  at  a time;  certain  dogs  will  like  this  and, 
if  so,  it  does  them  good;  in  other  animals  the  egg  will  be  thrown  up 
and,  if  insisted  upon,  cause  violent  vomiting.  If  egg  is  given  and  the 
first  dose  is  not  retained,  do  not  try  it  again  for  several  days  at  least. 
If  the  above  prescribed  quantities  produce  vomiting  in  any  case, 
they  must  be  made  smaller  in  quantity,  but  given  at  the  same  intervals 
of  time.  If  then  vomiting  persists,  everything  but  the  milk  and  lime 
water,  which  may  be  warmed  a little,  had  best  be  stopped.  If  the 
vomiting  is  then  persistent  a teaspoonful  of  iced  lemon  juice  will 
often  “settle”  the  stomach.  Allow  but  little  water  at  a time,  three 
or  four  swallows;  it  may  be  given  half  way  between  the  meals;  and  if 
the  animal  is  vomiting  give  him  a little  very  cold  ice-water  at  a time. 

Keep  the  nose  and  eyes  as  clean  as  possible  by  washing  them 
carefully  as  often  as  necessary  with  a solution  of  lysol,  fifty  drops, 
to  eight  ounces  of  water,  or,  if  this  is  not  obtainable,  with  blood-warm 
water  with  a little  milk  in  it;  the  oustide  and  end  of  the  nose  will  be 
more  comfortable  if  a small  quantity  of  vaseline  is  rubbed  over 
them  occasionally.  After  cleansing  out  the  eyes  put  in  a drop  or 
two  of  a solution  of  argysol,  twenty-four  grains  to  one  ounce  of 
water,  each  time;  it  will  help  very  considerably  in  preventing  the 
formation  of  the  dreaded  ulcer. 

From  the  beginning  use  the  following  powder:  Calomel,  four 
grains.  Sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  seventy-two  grains.  Phenacetine, 
forty-eight  grains.  Mix,  rub  well  together,  and  divide  into  twenty- 
four  powders.  Give  one  of  the  powders  each  two  hours,  for  as  long, 
not  exceeding  two  days,  as  seems  necessary;  after  that  they  may  be 
given  each  three  or  four  hours;  or  no  oftener  than  seems  necessary. 
This  will  help  to  control  the  bowels,  lessen  the  fever,  and  settle  the 
stomach. 

The  further  complications  are: 

1.  Ulcers  of  the  outer  covering  of  the  eye  which  penetrate  and 
attack  some  of  the  inner  structures. 

Treatment.  — Call  a veterinarian  or  an  occulist. 

2.  Pneumonia.  — The  onset  of  this  may  be  recognized  by  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  internal  temperature,  increased  and 
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labored  breathing,  with  more  or  less  puffing  of  the  cheeks  and  a dull, 
weak  cough. 

The  Treatment  will  be  that  given  for  bronchial  pneumonia. 

3.  Nervous  Complications.  — In  animals  that  have  been  pre- 
viously severely  weakened,  distemper  occasionally  begins  with  great 
dulness  and  depression,  which  gradually  progresses  into  more  or 
less  complete  unconsciousness.  When  these  symptoms  depend  upon 
the  distemper  poison,  the  temperature  will  be  raised,  as  described, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  attack  at  any  rate. 

Treatment  will  be  to  thoroughly  move  the  bowels  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Give  two  compound  cathartic  pills,  as  used  for  men  and 
to  be  had  of  any  druggist;  if  diarrhoea  be  already  present  do  not  use 
but  one  of  the  pills. 

3a.  In  this  form,  it  rarely  happens  that  a strong  dog,  not  before 
having  shown  noticeable  symptoms  of  distemper,  will  exhibit  great 
nervous  excitement,  as  restlessness,  yelping,  and  even  attacks  of 
fury,  which  after  a little  time  will  be  succeeded  by  the  symptoms  of 
depression  and  unconsciousness  described  above.  In  these  instances 
there  is,  at  first,  a considerable  presence  of  blood  in  the  brain,  which 
is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  continued  pressure  with  more  or  less 
insensibility. 

Treatment.  — If  seen  in  the  first  stages,  cool  the  head  by  the 
constant  application  to  it  of  ice-water,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so. 
In  the  second  stages  use  the  compound  cathartic  pills,  as  advised. 
It  is  oftentimes  very  difficult  to  move  the  bowels  of  these  animals, 
and  if,  within  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after  the  pills  have  been  given, 
the  desired  result  is  not  obtained,  use  hot,  strong,  soapy  water  injec- 
tions of  one-half  pint  of  the  fluid,  each  two  hours,  so  long  as  necessary. 

3b.  After  distemper  has  been  running  its  more  ordinary  course 
for  a longer  or  shorter  time,  twitchings  of  the  muscles  at  various 
parts  of  the  body  may  begin  to  be  shown.  Commonly,  the  parts 
thus  first  affected  are  either  the  muscles  of  the  forehead  and  around 
the  eyes,  or  those  of  the  legs,  generally  the  hind  ones.  When  the 
twitching  affects  the  described  muscles  of  the  head,  the  sign  is  a bad 
one,  the  case  either  dying  within  a few  days,  or  gradually  passing 
into  one  of  more  or  less  general  paralysis.  When  the  convulsive 
twitchings  attack  the  legs,  one  or  more,  the  brain  is  not  so  directly 
implicated  and  the  case  may  even  recover,  rarely,  although  more 
commonly,  while  the  dog  may  not  die,  the  twitching  continues 
throughout  life,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  done  to  cure  it. 

3c.  In  other  instances,  while  the  animal  has  seemed  to  be  doing 
well,  he  is  suddenly  seized  with  a fit;  he  barks,  yelps,  perhaps  champs 
his  jaws  and  froths  a little  at  the  mouth,  draws  his  head  and  neck 
backward  and  to  one  side,  falls,  becomes  unconscious,  is  seized  with 
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spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and,  as  showing 
the  coming  tendency  toward  paralysis,  the  manure  and  urine  are 
sometimes  passed  involuntarily.  In  from  one-half  to  one  minute 
consciousness  may  begin  to  return,  the  dog  gets  onto  his  feet,  but 
shows  great  weakness,  or  the  seizure  may  pass  directly  into  a long- 
continued  unconsciousness.  If  the  animal  lives  so  long,  paralysis  is 
likely  to  follow;  it  may  be  confined  to  a certain  group  of  muscles, 
especially  those  of  the  hind  limbs  or,  at  times,  the  whole  body  becomes 
paralyzed.  Recovery  from  this  condition  has,  rarely,  been  known  to 
take  place,  but  as  a rule,  unless  the  dog  dies  from  extreme  weakness, 
he  lingers  along  with  no  permanent  improvement  of  the  paralysis 
until  he  has  to  be  chloroformed  as  an  incurable  case. 

Treatment  of  the  last  two  described  complications  is  very  apt 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  When  the  twitching  commences  use  full  doses 
of  the  bromide  of  potassium  (see  table);  if  whining  and  yelping  are 
persisted  in  give  tincture  of  opium  in  ten-drop  doses,  in  a teaspoonful 
of  sweet  oil,  each  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  but  use  no  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  overcome  the  symptom  which  the  drug  is 
given  to  relieve.  Paralysis  should  be  treated  by  such  stimulants  as 
coffee,  brandy,  strong  beef  tea  with  wine;  with  a diet  of  finely 
chopped  raw  beef  in  moderate  quantities  at  a time,  three  times  daily, 
if  it  is  eaten  with  good  or  even  fair  appetite  and  comfortably  well 
digested. 

Fourth.  — It  rarely  happens  that,  after  the  first  symptoms  are 
shown,  the  effects  of  the  whole  poison  seem  to  take  place  upon  the 
skin  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs  and  on  the  abdomen.  This 
“ breaking  out”  is  first  shown  by  the  appearance  of  minute  red  spots 
which,  after  about  twenty-four  hours,  develop  into  small  nodules 
surrounded  by  a bright  red  ring.  These  nodules  change  gradually 
into  small  blisters  and  pustules  which  vary  in  size  up  to  that  of  a pea, 
which  either  open  and  leave  a sore  which  discharges  for  a time,  or 
else  dry  up  leaving  a yellowish  brown  scab.  Healing  takes  place, 
after  about  eight  days,  leaving  a collection  of  bright  pale  red  spots 
which  continue  for  some  little  time. 

At  other  times  the  eruption  may  be  spread  over  the  entire  body, 
in  which  cases  it  resembles  an  attack  of  dry  eczema;  with  this  there 
is  a bad  smelling  odor  from  the  body  and  there  will  be  a considerable 
temporary  loss  of  hair. 

This  has  been  called  the  abortive  form  of  distemper  and  is  the 
least  fatal  of  any.  There  is  but  very  little  itching,  and  the  tempera- 
ture drops  to  the  normal  point  when  the  eruption  appears. 

Treatment  is  very  simple;  moist  sore  places  may  be  dressed  with 
any  good  drying  powder,  as  one  part  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  to  ten  parts 
of  finely  sifted  wheat  flour;  or,  if  obtainable,  the  compound  alum 
powder  of  the  drug  stores.  If  a very  little  glycerine  is  put  upon  the 
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scabs  it  will  hasten  their  natural  removal.  The  food  should  be  that 
already  recommended. 

Texan  Cattle  Fever. 

This  disorder,  which  was  formerly  very  troublesome  and  fatal, 
at  certain  times  in  the  year,  to  Northern  cattle,  which  had  mingled 
with  those  coming  from  our  Southern  States,  or  were  put  into  cars, 
stock  yards,  or  pastures  recently  occupied  by  them,  has  now  become 
almost  a thing  of  the  past,  owing  to  the  well-directed  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  to  prevent  such  mingling. 

It  is  communicated  to  Northern  cattle  by  a tick  which,  living  upon 
the  Southern  animal,  is,  by  cohabitation  or  otherwise,  transferred 
to  the  Northerner,  through  the  skin  of  which  he  inoculates  the  peculiar 
poison. 

Cattle  born  and  raised  in  the  South  are  not  affected  by  the  poison 
which,  although  apparently  constantly  present  in  their  blood,  does 
not  seem  to  exert,  as  a rule,  any  markedly  bad  effect  upon  them. 

Formerly,  all  of  the  cattle  taken  from  the  North  into  the  “tick 
belt”  died,  with  very  few  exceptions.  It  has  now  been  found  that 
such  animals  can  be  taken  South  and  remain  unaffected,  if  certain 
very  simple  measures  are  taken  and  the  Northern  animals  are  not 
allowed  to  mingle  with  the  natives. 

If  an  animal  is  to  be  taken  South,  it  receives  a thorough  coat  of 
any  good  greasy  “slush,”  as  for  instance  that  used  by  railroads,  over 
the  entire  body;  upon  arrival  at  its  destination  it  is  driven  into  a well- 
fenced  pasture,  where  no  natives  are  kept  and  which  is  free  from  low 
bushes  or  trees  with  low  branches.  If  she  is  to  be  put  into  a barn  or 
cow-shed,  the  building  must  be  new  or  one  that  has  not  previously 
been  occupied  by  Southern  cattle;  it  need  not  necessarily  be  more 
than  a simple  shed,  but  should  be  set  up  on  low  posts.  The  first  coat- 
ing of  slush  may  be  allowed  to  wear  off  when,  if  the  above  directions 
are  fully  carried  out,  it  only  will  be  necessary  in  future  to  slush  them 
up  to  the  knees  and  hocks  occasionally,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  ticks  being  able  to  gain  any  lodgment  on  the  animal. 
Cattle  treated  in  this  way  do  not  become  immune,  and,  therefore, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  native  animals  at  any  time. 

Rinderpest — Foot  and  flouth  Disease.  Contagious 
Pleuro  Pneumonia  of  Cattle. 

These  disorders,  while  belonging  to  the  class  of  maladies  now 
being  discussed,  need  receive  no  special  descriptions,  as  those  of  them 
that  have  at  any  previous  time  been  present  in  the  United  States  have 
been  thoroughly  stamped  out,  and  measures  are  maintained,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  general  government,  which  will  make  their 
re-invasion  of  this  country  extremely  improbable. 
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Bleeding  — Hemorrhage. 

Hemorrhage  is  said  to  take  place  when,  from  disease  or  accident, 
the  blood  escapes  from  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  naturally  contained, 
and  the  fluid  lost  contains  all  of  the  component  parts  of  the  blood. 

When  bleeding  occurs  from  a wound  its  treatment  is  entirely  within 
the  province  of  surgery  and  must  be  directed  toward  stopping  its  flow 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  usual  methods  pursued  are  tight  bandaging  of 
the  parts,  if  the  wound  is  where  this  can  be  done.  The  bandages 
should  be  made  of  firm  cotton  cloth,  varying  in  width  from  one  inch  in 
small  dogs  to  three  inches  for  horses  or  cattle,  and  of  varying  lengths; 
for  all  cases  in  horses  or  cattle  they  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet 
long,  and  in  some  instances  much  longer;  they  should  be  compara- 
tively long  in  all  cases  because,  through  their  use,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  by  applying  pressure  to  the  open  vessels, 
and  the  longer  the  bandage,  within  reason,  the  greater  is  the  possible 
pressure.  If  the  bandage  is  made  too  tight  and  the  parts  between 
it  and  the  heart  become  much  swollen,  or  the  parts  between  the  point 
of  pressure  and  away  from  the  heart  become  swollen  or  cold,  the  band- 
age must  be  loosened  just  enough  to  correct  these  conditions,  but  no 
more.  If,  after  applying  the  bandage,  all  goes  on  well,  it  will  be  better 
not  to  disturb  it  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  when  it  may  care- 
fully be  removed  without  danger  of  setting  up  the  bleeding  again. 
The  wound  should  then  be  carefully  cleaned  with  one  or  other  of  the 
lysol,  carbolic  acid,  or  corrosive  sublimate  solutions  already  recom- 
mended; and  re-covered  with  a clean,  shorter  bandage,  once  or  twice 
daily,  until  healed  over. 

If  the  wound  is  in  a part  that  cannot  be  bandaged  the  hole  can  be 
plugged  with  cotton  or  oakum  which  has  been  saturated  with  the 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  and  must  be  held  in  place  by  stitching 
the  skin  over  it,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may  be  possible  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  for  as  long  as  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours,  when  the  plug  should  be  removed  and  the  wound  dressed  as 
directed. 

Of  course  there  are  many  instances  of  shallow  or  slight  wounds 
from  which,  if  the  animal  is  kept  still,  the  blood  will  cease  to  flow  of 
its  own  accord  after  a little  time;  or  may  be  helped  to  do  so  by  the  use 
of  a few  stitches  taken  in  the  skin.  If  the  wound  is  a large  one,  even 
if  the  bleeding  has  been  stopped,  a veterinarian  had  better  be  called 
in,  if  possible. 

Spontaneous  Bleeding,  as  it  is  called,  is  that  in  which  internal 
hemorrhages  take  place;  and  these  occur  variously,  as  from  the  nose 
or  mouth,  when  they  are  generally  not  of  great  importance;  or  into 
the  stomach,  when  the  blood  escapes  through  the  mouth;  the  lungs, 
when  the  show  is  made  through  the  nostrils  and  is  accompanied  by 
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more  or  less  coughing;  from  the  rectum,  as  in  the  case  of  bleeding 
piles;  from  some  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  when  it  escapes  through 
the  natural  passages  of  the  urine;  and  from  the  uterus  or  vagina.  Be- 
sides these,  bleeding  may  take  place  into  the  bowels,  the  cavities  of 
the  chest  or  abdomen,  or  into  a solid  gland,  as  the  liver  or  spleen : all 
of  which  happenings  will  require  the  services  of  the  skilled  veterinarian 
or  physician;  as  will  an  outpour  of  blood  into  the  brain  of  animals 
(apoplexy),  the  symptoms  of  which  are  sudden  loss  of  consciousness 
with  more  or  less  paralysis.  As  this  last  condition  arises,  if  not  in 
connection  with  a blow  upon  the  head,  because  of  some  unappre- 
ciated organic  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  its 
permanent  cure  is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  symptoms  of  important  hemorrhages,  whether  the  blood  is 
lost  externally  or  internally,  are:  paleness  of  the  visible  membranes, 
as  in  the  mouth,  coolness  or  coldness  of  the  extremities,  as  the  legs  or 
ears;  and  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  with  a low  internal  tem- 
perature of  the  body. 

General  Inflammation  — Fever. 

Every  part  of  the  bodies  of  all  animals  may  be  considered  as  liable 
to  inflammation;  and  many  deaths  are  caused  by  its  effects  upon 
various  vital  organs  or  upon  the  bodily  system  as  a whole.  Therefore 
a knowledge  of  its  general  behavior,  causes,  relations  and  effects,  may 
be  regarded  as  furnishing  valuable  aid  to  the  better  understanding 
of  many  attacks  of  sickness  to  which  animals  are  subject. 

Although  certain  inflammations  are  destructive,  others,  on  the 
contrary,  aid  in  saving  the  life,  and  returning  diseased  parts  of  the 
body  to  health.  By  its  aid  many  of  the  blood  poisons  are  gradually 
expelled  from  the  system;  wounds  are  healed;  and  broken  bones 
become  firmly  knitted  together.  Again,  a portion  of  the  skin  and 
structures  immediately  beneath  it  as  in  the  case  of  an  abscess,  in- 
flames, degenerates  and  dies,  yet,  by  the  continuance  of  the  inflam- 
matory process,  the  dead  parts  are  cast  off  and  the  reproduction  of 
healthy  tissue  takes  place.  Therefore  it  is  seen  that  the  process  is 
sometimes  destructive,  at  others  constructive. 

Causes.  — It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  the  animals,  that  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  seem  to  us  to  begin  suddenly,  unexpectedly, 
without  any  previous  warning,  that  has  been  noticed,  and  from  un- 
known and  oftentimes  unascer tamable  causes.  In  other  instances  it 
will  be  found  to  have  been  produced  by  some  mechanical  or  chemical 
irritant;  by  the  action  of  cold,  wet,  extreme  heat,  or  by  some  animal 
or  vegetable  poison,  the  germ  of  which  has  been  received  into  or  gen- 
erated within,  the  system  of  the  animal. 

Inflammation  is  said  to  be  acute  when  it  runs  its  course  rapidly, 
and  is  attended  with  severe  constitutional  disturbance;  sub-acute  when 
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the  symptoms  although  all  of  them  are  present,  are  less  well  marked 
and  rapid;  and  chronic  when  they  exist  for  a considerable  time,  but 
in  a much  less  well  marked  form.  Its  presence  in  any  organ  or  tissue 
so  far  deranges  the  action  of  the  parts  as  to  produce  partial  or  abso- 
lute stoppage  of  their  normal  function. 

Symptoms.  — For  a long  time  it  has,  in  a general  way,  been  con- 
sidered that  the  external  marks  of  an  inflammatory  process  consist 
in  the  exhibition  of  pain,  swelling,  heat  and  redness,  and,  in  a general 
way  this  may  be  considered  as  representing  what  takes  place  when 
internal  parts  of  the  body  are  similarly  affected.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
flammatory action  reaches  a certain  degree  of  intenseness,  which,  it 
should  be  remembered,  it  does  not  do,  in  some  slight  local  instances, 
the  nervous  and  circulating  systems  become  affected;  in  which  cases 
the  general  disturbance  that  follows  is  described  as  being  sympathetic 
fever;  or  constitutional  disturbance.  This  fever  is  shown  by  depres- 
sion, slight  chills,  cool  or  cold  extremities,  rise  of  the  internal  tem- 
perature, increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
Sometimes  the  slight  chills  amount  to  absolute,  continued,  shiverings 
and  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  true  that  the  onset  of  a fever  due  to 
internal  causes  is  more  likely  to  show  hard  shivering  than  that  which 
is  caused  by  external  injury.  The  intensity  of  the  inflammation  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  part  affected,  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
affected,  and  the,  so  called,  constitution  of  the  ailing  animal. 

General  fever  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  become  located,  before  re- 
covery takes  place,  in  which  instances  the  animal  is  said  to  have  had 
a fever;  it  not  being  possible  to  give  it  a distinctive  name  because  it 
had  gained  no  perceptible  lodgment  at  any  one  part  of  the  body, 
before  its  affects  passed  off. 

Treatment.  — In  the  treatment  of  all  fevers  there  are  certain 
general  underlying  principles  that  should  always  be  followed,  with 
such  modifications  as  may  seem  necessary  in  the  individual  cases,  as 
they  arise  from  time  to  time. 

To  begin  with,  the  cause  of  the  fever,  should,  if  possible,  be  found 
and  removed.  Attempts  may  then  be  made  to  return  the  parts  to 
their  original  condition,  as  is  quite  possible  in  many  instances;  or, 
this  failing,  to  get  the  next  best  possible  result  obtainable,  under  the 
circumstances.  Formerly,  these  ends  were  rather  indiscriminately 
sought  by  under-feeding,  bleeding,  purging  and  blistering.  But  more 
recently  the  conviction  has  properly  grown  that  an  attack  of  fever 
or  inflammation  is  not  to  be  put  out  like  a fire,  by  taking  away  or 
withholding  fuel,  but  rather,  that  no  return  to  health  can  be  achieved 
excepting  through  nature’s  own  power  to  heal;  that  she  has  her  own 
ways  of  curing  the  various  ills,  which  she  will  be  the  better  able  to 
accomplish  if  the  patient  can  be  put  into  healthy  surroundings  and 
kept  as  strong  as  possible,  so  that  the  vital  forces,  through  the  exer- 
tion of  which  the  cure  comes,  will  be  the  better  able  to  keep  up  the 
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work.  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  prac- 
titioner to  understand  the  processes  of  nature’s  dealing,  and  to  give 
material  help,  by  the  use  of  such  medicines  and  measures  as  will  aid 
the  particular  process  in  a perfectly  natural  way. 

Place  the  animal  where  he  will  have  good  air,  without  draught,  and 
an  even  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60°  F. ; the  diet  should  be  varied 
as  much  as  possible,  fed  in  rather  small  quantities  at  a time,  but  at 
somewhat  nearer  intervals;  all  food  that  is  not  eaten  within  a reason- 
ably short  time  should  at  once  be  taken  away  so  that  the  animal  will 
not  have  it  constantly  before  him,  as  this  oftentimes  tends  to  make 
a poor  appetite  poorer.  Cold  water  is  to  be  freely  allowed,  but  so 
long  as  the  fever-thirst  is  present  it  should  be  given  at  intervals  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  not  more  than  five  or  six  swallows  at 
a time.  If  the  fever  and  thirst  are  marked,  one  ounce  of  powdered 
nitrate  of  potash  may  be  given,  each  day,  dissolved  in  the  drinking 
water,  and  taken  at  intervals  as  directed  for  the  water.  If  the  bowels 
do  not  move  freely  an  apparient  may  be  given  as  one  pint  of  raw  lin- 
seed oil  with  a heaping  tablespoonful  of  saleratus,  all  mixed  together 
and  given  at  one  dose  to  horses  and  cattle ; six  ounces  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  saleratus  to  sheep;  and  one-half  ounce  each  of  castor  and  sweet 
oil  mixed  together  for  a medium-sized  dog. 

If  the  pulse  becomes  soft,  or  at  all  small,  milk  and  raw  egg,  if  the 
animal  will  eat  it,  as  he  often  will,  will  often  give  great  aid;  while, 
directly  there  are  indications  of  general  weakness,  or  exhaustion 
alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  given,  as  for  horses  and  cattle  two 
ounces  each  two,  three  or  four  hours  as  seems  called  for,  in  one  pint 
of  cold  water  or  milk;  sheep  one-half  ounce,  given  in  the  same  way; 
dogs  will  do  better  with  sherry  wine,  from  a teaspoonful  to  a table- 
spoonful, in  a little  water;  or,  if  the  prostration  is  extreme,  one-quarter 
to  one  teaspoonful  of  French  brandy,  in  four  times  as  much  milk,  at 
the  same  intervals. 

If,  in  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  the  increased  amount  of  urine  passed 
shows  an  endeavor  to  set  things  right  by  working  the  kidneys;  sweet 
spirits  of  niter  with  or  without  a small  dose  of  wine  of  colchicium 
mixed  with  it  and  given  three  times  a day  for  two  or  three  days,  will 
often  give  good  help.  (See  dose  table.)  Sweet  spirits  of  niter  may  also 
be  given  to  dogs  with  good  results,  but  the  colchicium  had  better  not 
be  used,  unless  under  the  direction  of  a veterinarian. 

When  much  sweating  or  diarrhoea  occurs,  it  shows  that  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  get  rid  of  certain  waste  materials  in  a natural  way, 
therefore  care  must  be  taken  not  to  check  them  suddenly  or  unneces- 
sarily. 

When  inflammations  are  treated  upon  this  general  plan  the  char- 
acter of  the  measures  will  seem  somewhat  tame,  but  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  while,  without  doubt,  we  can  guide  to  a 
successful  termination  certain  disorders,  that,  without  intelligent 
aid,  would  have  terminated  fatally,  and,  in  doing  so,  have  been  able 
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to  add  considerably  to  the  comfort  of  the  ailing  animal,  any  rude 
attempt  at  cure  will  merely  increase  the  danger.  The  risk  of  all 
inflammations  being  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  animal,  it 
is  surely  not  wise  to  undertake  measures  that  will  produce  debility. 


Diseases  of  the  Breathing  Apparatus  — 
Catarrhal  Fever. 

This  consists  of  an  acute  or  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  nostrils,  and  upper  air  passages;  it  may  become  com- 
plicated with  sore  throat  or  bronchitis. 

Causes.  — It  does  not  always  arise  from  “taking  cold,”  as  is  often 
supposed,  but  also  from  a too  sudden  change  of  air,  from  exposure 
to  wet,  bad  ventilation,  damp  buildings,  as  in  new  brick  structures 
before  the  walls  have  become  dry;  and  is  commonly  seen  among 
horses  that  are  brought  from  country  to  city  stables,  or  in  animals 
that  may  have  inhaled  considerable  dust. 

General  Symptoms. — There  is  more  or  less  fever,  thirst,  loss 
of  appetite,  frequent  quick  pulse,  slight  elevation  of  temperature, 
with,  perhaps,  a little  increase  in  breathing;  and  a discharge  from 
the  nose.  In  the  horse,  in  addition  to  these,  there  will  be  sneezing, 
blowing  from  the  nose,  redness  and,  at  first,  dryness  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  nostrils,  which,  however,  is  soon  followed  by  a discharge 
from  them  of  a thin  colorless  and  more  or  less  irritating  secretion, 
which  soon  becomes  thicker,  cloudy,  pus-like  and  profuse.  At  the 
end  of  some  two  days  the  feverish  symptoms  begin  to  subside  and, 
if  the  discharge  is.  comparatively  free  from  pus,  return  to  health  takes 
place  within  ten  to  fourteen  days.  Or  else,  by  extension  downward 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  nasal  membrane,  there  may  be  sore  throat, 
bronchitis,  or  even  lobular  pneumonia. 

In  cattle  catarrh  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  its  symp- 
toms in  them  will  be  confined  to  those  of  a general  nature. 

In  sheep  the  fever  is  more  apt  to  be  of  an  acute  type,  with  com- 
paratively rapid  breathing,  sneezing,  coughing  and  shaking  of  the 
head.  The  nose  is  extended,  and  there  is  a greater  tendency  toward 
sore  throat,  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia.  The  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  is  more  yellow  and  heavier;  and  the  disorder  is  apt  to  run  a 
longer  course,  perhaps  continuing  for  several  weeks. 

In  dogs  catarrh  is  far  from  infrequent ; and  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  distemper,  at  first.  In  addition  to  the  general  symptoms  there 
is  a nasal  discharge,  which  is  either  colorless  or  thick  and  grayish, 
considerable  sneezing,  with  wheezing  and  bubbling  as  he  breathes. 

Treatment.  — In  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs  follow  that  given  for 
simple  inflammation,  keeping  the  nose,  and  eyes  if  necessary,  as  well 
cleaned  as  possible,  with  the  lysol  solution.  (See  prescriptions.) 
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In  sheep,  besides  the  usual  treatment,  it  will  generally  be  better 
to  give  a stimulant  or  tonic  as:  one  teaspoonful  of  sweet  spirits  of 
niter,  in  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  three  times  daily.  Or  the 
following  tonic:  Tincture  of  iron,  two  drams,  tincture  of  ginger-root 
and  tincture  of  gentian  root,  one-half  ounce  each,  water,  one  pint; 
mix  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  daily;  or,  if  more  con- 
venient, all  three  doses  may  be  given  together,  at  night. 

In  chronic  nasal  discharges  the  services  of  a veterinarian  should 
be  obtained,  as  the  condition  may  be  due  to  so  many  different  causes; 
as  diseased  teeth,  bones  of  the  head,  structures  in  the  throat,  etc.; 
the  treatment  of  which  must  be  surgical. 

Sore  Throat. 

Causes.  — Inflammation  of  the  structures  composing  and  sur- 
rounding the  upper  extremity  of  the  windpipe  (larynx),  occurs  quite 
commonly  in  all  the  animals  as  a result  of  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions, already  described  as  being  those  of  catarrhal  fever. 

General  Symptoms.  — There  will  be  loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst, 
attended,  if  the  inflammation  is  extended  to  the  top  of  the  gullet 
(pharynx),  as  often  happens,  with  difficulty  in  swallowing  either 
liquids  or  solids.  The  head  is  held  more  or  less  stiffly,  with  the  nose 
extended,  and  there  is  tenderness  upon  pressure  over  the  larynx; 
first  a hard,  dry,  spasmodic  cough;  reddened  membranes;  and  more 
or  less  fever  as  shown  by  a frequent  pulse,  quickened  breathing  and 
increased  temperature.  As  the  disease  goes  on  the  animal  does  not 
cough  so  often,  the  cough  is  more  moist,  and  there  is  a considerable 
quantity  of  ropy,  sticky  discharge,  mixed  with  saliva,  in  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  with  or  without  a slight  discharge  from  the  nostrils. 
Or,  more  rarely,  following  these  symptoms,  such  a rapid  and  extensive 
effusion  takes  place  into  the  substance  of  and  about  the  larynx  as  to 
seriously  and  rapidly  threaten  the  life  of  the  animal  from  suffocation. 
The  breathing  becomes  suddenly  much  more  difficult,  the  inspirations 
particularly  prolonged  and  attended  with  a peculiar  harsh  or  whistling 
sound,  followed  by  a short  expiration.  The  nose  is  very  much  ex- 
tended, the  eyeballs  somewhat  bulged  outward,  with  tears  running 
freely  from  the  eyes.  The  expression  of  the  face  becomes  anxious, 
the  nostrils,  dilated  as  much  as  possible,  show  a red  membrane,  and 
there  is  a frequent  hoarse,  rasping  cough.  The  extremities  are  cold, 
the  bodies  of  horses  are  covered  by  patchy  sweatings.  The  pulse  is 
much  increased  in  number  and  feels  wiry  to  the  touch,  the  temperature 
rises  to  from  103  to  106.  If  this  condition  continues  for  more  than 
a short  time  stupor  is  shown,  followed  if  relief  is  not  given,  shortly, 
by  death  from  suffocation. 

The  disorder  is  more  frequently  seen  in  horses  and  dogs  than  in 
cattle  and  sheep,  still  it  affects  them  all,  at  times,  and  the  symptoms 
do  not  vary  materially  between  one  and  the  other. 
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In,  by  far,  the  great  number  of  cases,  after  a few  days  of  consider- 
able annoyance,  chiefly  from  coughing  and  difficulty  in  breathing, 
the  animal  will  gradually  regain  his  former  condition. 

Treatment.  — All  directions  for  the  general  care  of  fevered 
animals  having  been  carried  out,  the  desirability  of  giving  medicines 
excepting  those  that  will  be  taken  with  the  food  or  water,  becomes  a 
question  of  moment.  If  there  is  very  much  soreness  or,  especially, 
if  the  power  of  swallowing  is  interfered  with,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
trying  to  force  anything  in  the  way  of  a drench  or  pill  down  the  throat 
is  liable  to  produce  a condition  bordering  upon  strangulation,  and 
so  the  attempt  will  be  better  not  made.  In  instances  when  the 
irritation  of  the  throat  is  not  extreme  medicines  may  be  given,  with 
advantage,  in  the  form  of  an  “electuary,”  that  is  made  into  the  con- 
sistency of  soft  gum,  and  then  pressed  into  the  outer  side  of  one  of 
the  back  teeth,  from  whence  it  will  gradually  dissolve  and  be  swal- 
lowed, as:  solid  extract  of  belladonna  and  powdered  camphor  of  each 
one  ounce;  rub  these  well  together  and  add  a sufficient  quantity  of 
honey  to  make  the  desired  consistency.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  di- 
vided into  eight  equal  parts,  of  which  one  may  be  used  each  morning 
and  night,  in  the  way  above  described.  Another  very  useful  pre- 
scription is  to  place  one  teaspoonful  of  the  fluid  extract  of  belladonna 
upon  the  tongue,  pretty  well  back  in  the  mouth,  three  times  a day: 
this  small  amount  will  not  be  large  enough  to  be  “spit  out’’  by  the 
animal,  or  to  cause  coughing,  and  the  soothing  effect  of  the  belladonna 
will,  at  times,  be  very  beneficial.  This  may  be  given  to  horses  or 
cattle  in  the  above  doses. 

In  sheep  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  throat  is  not  so  likely  to 
occur,  and  for  them  the  following  prescription  has  been  recommended : 
chlorate  of  potash,  one-half  ounce;  tincture  of  iron,  six  drams;  water 
eight  ounces;  all  to  be  mixed  and  well  shaken,  until  the  potash  is  dis- 
solved. Dose  of  the  mixture  for  an  adult  sheep  one  tablespoonful;  for 
lambs,  one-half,  and  for  yearlings  one  teaspoonful,  three  times  a day. 

Outside  applications  are  always  safe  and  generally  very  helpful. 
Inhalations  of  steam  are  to  be  freely  used,  always  being  careful  not 
to  confine  the  nose  too  closely,  and  not  to  commence  the  application 
so  suddenly  as  to  increase  the  cough.  If  pressure  can  be  made  over 
the  larynx  without  increasing  the  distress  in  breathing,  hot  appli- 
cations, as  poultices  of  oil-meal,  or  perhaps  better,  mider  the  circum- 
stances, common  cotton  waste,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  should  be 
applied  over  the  throat  and  held  in  place  either  by  a long  bandage 
or  a hood  made  for  the  purpose,  as  has  been  already  described ; these 
hot  applications  should  be  changed  often  enough  to  keep  the  parts 
soothed  and  warm.  When  the  inflammation  has  somewhat  sub- 
sided, or  sooner,  if  the  poultices  cannot  be  kept  in  place;  or  at  once, 
if  there  is  any  loss  of  power  to  swallow,  a smart  but  not  excessive 
blister  should  be  rubbed  onto  the  skin  overlying  the  larynx;  and  ex- 
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tending  upward,  on  each  side,  gradually  coming  to  a point  at  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  base  of  the  ears.  The  poultices  may  be  used 
on  all  of  the  animals,  excepting  sheep,  and  the  blister  on  both  horses 
and  cattle,  when  required.  The  blister  should  be  made  of  one  ounce 
of  powdered  Spanish  fly,  to  four  ounces  of  lard ; well  mixed  together 
and  allowed  to  harden  a little  after  mixing,  when  it  may  be  rubbed 
on,  as  directed.  Rub  lightly  when  a slight  blistering  action  is  re- 
quired, and  harder,  with  more  of  the  ointment,  if  a considerable  action 
seems  necessary.  In  all  animals,  in  sheep  particularly,  a good  stimu- 
lating liniment  may  be  used  instead  of  the  blister,  as  soap  liniment, 
five  ounces;  water  of  ammonia,  turpentine  and  oil  of  origanum,  two 
drams  of  each;  all  to  be  mixed  and  well  shaken  up  together.  A little 
of  the  liniment  may  be  rubbed  onto  the  parts  once  daily,  until  an 
irritation  and  thickening  of  the  skin  begins  to  be  shown;  when  its 
further  use  should  be  discontinued.  When  suffocation  is  threatened, 
the  windpipe  must  be  opened  below  the  throat,  and  a breathing-tube 
inserted.  This  operation  will  require  the  services  of  a surgeon,  but 
if  it  can  be  done  quickly  enough  the  life  will  be  saved. 

Roaring. 

This  term  is  used  to  describe  a peculiar  noise  made  by  some  horses 
during  action. 

Causes.  — It  may  be  caused  by  a previous  attack  of  sore  throat, 
or  a great  many  other  things  the  descriptions  of  which  are  not  given, 
as  their  existence  can  only  be  determined  by  a veterinarian. 

Treatment.  — If  recovery  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  application 
of  a sharp  fly  blister,  applied  as  directed  for  sore  throat,  with  three 
or  four  weeks  of  absolute  rest,  following  it,  there  only  remains  a re- 
mote possibility  that  it  may  be  cured  by  surgical  operation. 

Bronchitis. 

This  affects  all  of  the  animals,  and  consists  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  breathing  tubes,  and  sometimes  of  the 
air  sacks  of  the  lungs  as  well;  and,  taken  all  in  all,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  diseases  of  the  lungs.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic ; one  or 
both  lungs  may  be  affected  throughout,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a 
portion  of  one  or  both. 

Causes  are  divided  into  predisposing  and  exciting.  The  pre- 
disposing causes  are  debility  from  any  pre-existing  disease,  but  par- 
ticularly influenza,  catarrhal  fever,  etc.  The  exciting  causes  are 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  exhaustion  as  from  overwork  or  insuffi- 
cient food,  inhalations  of  smoke  or  other  noxious  vapors,  the  accidental 
introduction  of  foreign  bodies,  as  medicines  and  other  fluids  or  solids, 
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into  the  windpipe;  and  as  a result  of  breathing  impure  air  coming 
from  unsanitary  surroundings. 

Acute  Bronchitis  is  a dangerous  disorder,  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  by  it,  a sufficient  amount  of  air  to  properly  clear  the  blood  is 
not  admitted  into  the  lungs;  and,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fact  that 
the  inflammation  is  not  unapt  to  be  spread  to  the  very  small  tubes, 
and  from  them  to  the  lining  of  the  air  sacks  themselves,  so  producing 
a low  and  dangerous  form  of  pneumonia. 

Symptoms.  — An  attack  often  commences  with  the  general  symp- 
toms of  a slight  inflammation.  Following  or  accompanying  these, 
catarrhal  indications  will  be  presented  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
a frequent  harsh,  loud  cough  which  becomes  softer  and  more  moist 
as  the  disorder  advances,  and  fluid  commences  to  be  discharged  into 
the  tubes;  the  animal  becomes  more  depressed  or  even,  perhaps,  semi- 
conscious, if  too  much  air  has  been  shut  off  from  the  lungs;  the  pulse 
is  increased  in  number  to,  in  horses  and  cattle,  seventy  or  eighty  beats 
in  the  minute;  in  sheep  and  dogs,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty;  the  respirations  are  much  hurried,  being  sometimes  equal 
to,  and  rarely  exceeding,  the  number  of  the  pulse  beats;  as  a rule,  the 
quicker  the  breathing  the  more  trouble  there  is  in  the  smaller  tubes 
and  the  greater  the  danger.  The  temperature  will  be  raised  to  from 
one  hundred  and  two  to  one  hundred  and  four,  rarely  to  one  hundred 
and  six;  the  visible  membranes  are  either  deep  red  or,  in  cases  where 
the  lungs  are  getting  too  little  air,  they  will  show  a bluish-red  (livid) 
color.  The  bowels  are  rather  constipated  and  their  discharges  are 
commonly  covered  with  slime  (mucus).  The  urine  is  high-colored  and 
scanty. 

The  two  points  of  danger  are  first , where  the  tubes  going  to  consid- 
erable portions  of  the  lung  become  so  blocked  with  the  discharges  that 
no  air  can  pass  them,  the  lung  beyond  becomes  useless ; this  condi- 
tion is  shown  by  much  faster  breathing  without  any  corresponding 
rise  in  the  temperature.  The  second  element  of  peril  occurs  if  the 
very  small  tubes  get  so  intensely  inflamed  as  to  become  filled  with  pus; 
this  is  accompanied  by  greatly  increased  frequency  in  breathing,  in- 
creased, frequent,  and  distressing  cough,  with  great  rapidity  of  the 
pulse.  These  two  conditions  are  more  apt  to  be  shown  by  young 
animals:  horses  under  four  years,  cattle  under  three,  sheep  and  dogs 
under  one;  that  is,  in  lambs  and  puppies. 

In  favorable  cases  recovery  begins  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
days,  and  shortly  either  entirely  subsides,  or,  in  old  animals,  passes 
into  the  chronic  form. 

In  unfavorable  cases  the  strength  becomes  greatly  reduced,  signs 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  partial  suffocation  are  shown,  and 
death  soon  follows. 

Treatment  should  be  that  recommended  for  general  fever,  with 
the  addition  of  a dry  woolen  covering  to  the  chest,  which  in  horses 
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and  cattle  may  be  easily  made  by  folding  an  ordinary  square  horse 
blanket  so  that  it  will  be  three  thick,  placing  the  middle  of  it  under 
the  chest,  bringing  the  ends  up  over  the  middle  of  the  back,  fastening 
them  there  firmly  with  large  safety  pins,  or  otherwise,  and  throwing 
one  more  blanket  over  the  animal  in  the  usual  way.  Sheep  do  not 
need  the  covering  over  the  chest,  unless  they  have  been  recently 
clipped.  Dogs  should  have  the  jacket  already  described.  The  legs 
of  horses  should  also  be  covered  with  ordinary  flannel  bandages, 
which  should  be  removed  once  a day,  the  legs  rubbed  a little,  and  the 
bandages  immediately  replaced. 

If  the  cough  is  hard  or  the  breathing  very  rapid,  inhalations  of 
steam,  as  advised  for  sore  throat,  had  best  be  used.  If  the  constipa- 
tion is  considerable,  the  bowels  had  better  be  moved  by  warm  soapy 
water  injections;  if  these  are  not  sufficient,  a moderate  dose  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  as  one  pint  for  horses  and  cattle,  six  ounces  for  sheep, 
and  one  half  ounce  each  of  castor  and  sweet  oil  for  dogs,  may  be  given; 
although  it  is  not  usually  desirable  to  give  a cathartic  or  even  an 
aperient  in  these  cases,  it  seems  necessary  to  do  so  in  a very  few  in- 
stances. The  cases  in  which  the  breathing  becomes  especially  quick- 
ened had  best  have  the  camphorated  oil  of  the  drug  shops,  or  the 
stimulating  liniment  already  recommended,  well  rubbed  onto  the 
skin  over  the  ribs.  In  instances  wherein  depression  is  great  and 
the  pulse  weak,  the  mixture  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter  and  quinine 
had  best  be  given,  each  two  hours,  until  a fair  amount  of  strength,  as 
shown  by  the  improved  character  of  the  pulse,  has  been  regained. 
In  dogs  a teaspoonful  or  two  of  French  brandy  in  sufficient  water 
may  take  the  place  of  the  niter,  as  directed  for  the  larger  animals. 

When  cough  remains  troublesome  after  the  fever  is  over,  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna  in  doses  of  a teaspoonful  may  be  given  on  the 
tongue,  three  times  daily,  for  horses  and  cattle.  For  dogs  the  follow- 
ing mixture  will  be  better:  Syrup  of  squills  and  syrup  of  cherries,  of 
each  two  ounces;  compound  spirits  of  ether,  one  dram;  all  to  be  mixed 
and  well  shaken  together.  Of  this,  one  teaspoonful  may  be  given 
three  times  daily,  or,  if  the  cough  is  very  troublesome,  a fourth  tea- 
spoonful can  be  given  at  night.  If,  after  recovery  from  the  fever, 
there  is  much  debility,  a rather  common  occurrence,  such  tonics  as 
iron,  quinine,  nux-vomica,  and  gentian  should  be  given.  (See  pre- 
scriptions.) 

Chronic  Bronchitis. 

Causes.  — This  disorder  is  met  with  either  as  following  the  acute 
disorder  or  as  an  independent  condition,  more  especially  in  older 
animals. 

Symptoms.  — The  disorder  is  characterized  by  a persistent,  hard, 
loud  cough,  but  without  any  evidences  of  fever.  The  breathing  is 
always  somewhat  quickened,  and,  if  the  animal  is  put  to  work,  or 
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even  made  to  take  light  exercise,  as  by  driving  cattle  and  sheep  for 
any  considerable  distances,  or  taking  out  a dog  for  exercise,  or  sub- 
jecting any  of  the  animals  to  causes  of  excitement,  it  becomes  more 
or  less  considerably  disturbed  and  the  cough  is  increased  in  frequency . 
In  many  long-continued  instances  there  is  a gradual  loss  of  flesh, 
diminished  appetite,  and  general  debility.  When  chronic  bronchitis 
appears  as  an  independent  affection,  it  is  gradual  in  its  onset,  and 
of  a very  persistent  nature  when  established. 

Treatment.  — The  diet  should  be  liberal  and  nutritious,  but 
the  feeding  should  so  be  arranged  that  the  stomach  is  not  at  any 
time  stuffed  full,  as  with  great  quantities  of  hay  or  grass.  Rest  is 
not  always  necessary,  although  severe  exertion  should  never  be  al- 
lowed, as  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  an  attack  of  the  acute 
disorder  follows  a very  slight  cause.  The  best  results  of  medical 
treatment  are  obtained  through  the  rather  prolonged  administration 
of  such  tonics  as  nux-vomica,  iron,  quinine,  and  arsenic;  and  for  dogs 
cod  liver  oil  and  the  Bland’s  pills  (See  dose  table.) 

Heaves  or  Broken  Wind. 

This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a symptom  occurring  in  the 
course  of  various  diseased  conditions,  as  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma, 
and  a broken-down  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs, 
called  “emphysema.”  The  first  of  these  has  been  described;  the 
next  is: 

Asthma. 

This  is  essentially  a nervous  disorder.  The  peculiarities  in  breath- 
ing by  which  it  is  accompanied  are  given  rise  to  by  a spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  little  circular  muscular  fibers  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  which  is  brought  about  by  an  over-stimulation  of  some  part 
of  the  nervous  system;  generally,  but  not  always,  that  which  is 
in  connection  with  the  stomach.  It  affects  horses  and  dogs,  more 
particularly. 

Causes.  — Many  authorities  say  that  an  hereditary  taint  is  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  asthma;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
while  in  a very  few  cases  this  may  be  a known  predisposing  cause, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is  among  humans,  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  animals  no  influences  of  this  kind  can  be  discovered,  because  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  the  ancestry  of  animals  is  not  generally 
known  to  their  owners.  All  that  can  safely  be  said  in  this  direction 
is,  that  the  form  of  chest  which  is  present  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  cases  among  animals,  is  one  that  is  unusually  round  and  shallow 
for  the  class  of  animal  to  which  the  patient  belongs. 

A celebrated  author  while  speaking  of  asthma  in  horses  has  writ- 
ten, “I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  disorder  is  generally 
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due  to  improper  food,  more  particularly  to  bad,  musty,  or  coarse  hay, 

. . . to  a superabundant  allowance  of  hay  of  any  kind,  with  a deficient 
supply  of  grain.” 

To  this  may  be  added  the  habit  of  working  horses  too  soon  after 
feeding  or  watering  them. 

Again,  there  are  horses  with  slow  digestions,  having  an  acid,  pasty- 
smelling breath,  more  or  less  hidebound,  with  an  ill-conditioned  skin, 
and  other  evidences  of  indigestion,  that  certainly  have  a strong  pre- 
disposition to  asthma,  upon  a very  slight  application  of  the  causes 
spoken  of.  The  writer  has  known  horses  having  the  described  form 
of  chest  to  contract  the  disorder  while  at  poor  pasture,  without  grain, 
in  a dry  summer,  which  have  become  perfectly  well  again  after  a time 
of  careful  feeding  and  proper  attention  to  the  evidently  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs. 

Symptoms.  — Asthma  is  characterized  by  a sudden  attack  of 
spasmodic  breathing,  which,  as  in  all  cases  of  heaves,  consists  of  a 
fairly  well-performed  inspiratory  effort  followed  by  a double  ex- 
piratory movement,  in  which  the  belly  is  first  pressed  upward,  a 
stop  is  made,  and  the  effort  finished  by  a slow  and  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult contraction  of  the  ribs.  At  an  early  period  in  an  attack  of 
asthma,  the  expiration  is  at  first  of  a “jerky”  character,  rather  than 
a full  exhibition  of  the  “double  breathing”  above  described;  if,  how- 
ever, the  attack  continues,  the  effort  made  in  breathing  partakes  of 
the  same  general  character  as  that  of  the  other  two  conditions  named. 
In  asthma  the  wheezing  sound  heard  at  the  nostrils  is  more  distinct 
than  in  the  others,  there  is  more  exhaustion  after  exercise,  with 
less  cough,  which  is  less  suppressed  and  weak  as  in  emphysema,  and 
not  so  moist  as  that  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Oftentimes  there  is 
a sudden  and  unaccountable  onset  of  the  difficult  breathing;  again, 
the  truly  spasmodic  nature  will  be  shown  by  its  coming  on  when  the 
mind  of  the  horse  only,  is  excited  by  something  unusual  going  on  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  stall,  his  body  in  the  meantime  being  at  rest. 
Unaccountable  appearances,  disappearances,  and  reappearances  of 
the  peculiar  breathing  are  also  marked  features.  If  the  spasm  be 
severe  the  pulse  will  be  small  and  frequent,  and,  if  long  continued, 
the  surface  of  the  body,  which  may  have  been  cool  at  first,  becomes 
sweaty  in  patches,  owing  to  the  exertion  of  breathing.  An  attack 
may  last  for  a few  days,  or  extend  over  several  weeks  or  months, 
and  then  disappear  or  pass  imperceptibly  into  emphysema,  for  which 
there  is  no  cure. 

Treatment.  — The  diet  should  receive  immediate  attention,  and 
must  be  such  as  is  of  a nourishing,  and  so  far  as  possible,  laxative 
nature,  without  bulk;  or  the  desired  laxative  condition  may  be 
brought  about,  and  perhaps,  better  be  by  having  doses  of  carron-oil 
mixed  with  the  grain  feed  twice  daily.  Carron-oil  is  made  by  mixing 
together  equal  quantities  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  lime  water  in  a bottle, 
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and  shaking  the  mixture  until  it  changes  color  and  becomes  so  far 
emulsified  that  it  will  not  separate;  the  dose  is  from  four  to  eight 
ounces,  which  should  be  increased  or  diminished  as  occasion  requires, 
the  object  being  to  always  keep  the  bowels  in  a fairly  active  condition. 
The  drugs  from  which  a selection  should  be  made  are:  bromide  of 
potash,  iodide  of  potash,  belladonna,  and  lobelia  (see  dose  table), 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  will  be  found  to  give  the  best 
results  in  the  various  cases. 

In  dogs  the  treatment  will  be  about  the  same,  excepting  that 
sweet  oil,  or,  better,  cascara  should  be  used  to  bring  about  the  desired 
condition  of  the  bowels. 

Emphysema. 

This  may  affect  one  lung  or  both,  or  only  a part  of  each. 

Causes.  — It  consists  in  the  giving  way  of  the  walls  between  a 
lesser  or  greater  number  of  the  air  sacks,  as  a result  of  which,  more 
or  less  of  the  lung  becomes  filled  with  “ bladders  of  air”  of  various 
sizes,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  normal  amount  of  the 
inbreathed  air  from  being  expelled,  as  it  should  be,  bet  ore  the  next 
fresh  air  is  to  be  taken  into  the  lungs.  This  unexpelled  air,  having 
already  given  up  its  oxygen  to  the  blood,  is  of  no  furthei  use  and 
must  in  some  way  be  gotten  rid  of,  so  far  as  possible,  in  order  tha 
sufficient  new  air  to  freshen  the  blood  may  have  room  to  enter. 
it  is  that  the  animal  makes  such  a great  effort  to  expel  all  the  old  air 
and  in  doing  so  uses  all  the  possible  muscles  that  he.  can  to  help,  this 
full  use  of  the  “•  extraordinary  muscles  of  expiration,”  as  they  are 
called,  requires  the  double  expiratory  effort  already  described. 

Treatment. — The  disorder  is  incurable  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  organic  charges  in  the  lungs;  the  ruptured  walls  of  the  air 
sacks  cannot  be  mended.  As  work  or  exercise  demands  a greater 
amount  of  fresh  air  for  the  lungs,  with  increased  exertion  to  get  rid  o 
that  which  has  become  useless,  an  animal  having  the  trouble  should 
not  be  subjected  to  exercise,  and  horses  or  oxen  having  it  to  any 
great  extent  should  not  be  worked,  and  cannot  be  to  any  profitable 

extent. 

Congestion  of  the  Lungs. 

This  term  is  used  to  describe  a condition  in  which  the  lungs  be- 
come suddenly  and  fully  stuffed  with  blood.  . It  is  most  commonly 
seen  in  horses,  but  may  occur  in  the  other  animals. 

Causes.  — It  is  generally  met  with  in  badly  conditioned,  soft,  and 
fleshy  animals  that  have  been  put  to  unaccustomed,  hard,  continuous 
work,  or  to  great  sudden  exertion.  It  may  also  occur  from  exhaus- 
tion, bad  air  and  drainage  in  stables. 

Symptoms  are  in  most  instances  of  a very  severe  type,  and  espe- 
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cially  characterized  by  great  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  horse  or 
ox  stands  with  his  limbs  outstretched,  and  gasps  for  breath;  all  the 
available  muscles  of  respiration  are  called  into  play;  the  nostrils 
open  and  close  in  quick  succession;  the  flanks  heave  with  a correspond- 
ing rapidity;  the  body  surface  is  covered  by  cold  sweats;  the  extremi- 
ties are  icy  cold;  the  visible  membranes  are  deep  red,  showing  plainly 
the  venous  condition  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  slowness  with  which 
it  flows  through  the  vessels.  The  pulse  at  the  jaw  is  very  frequent, 
and  may  reach,  in  the  horse  and  ox,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  beats  a minute;  it  is  feeble,  indistinct,  and  becomes  almost,  if 
not  entirely  imperceptible,  in  severe  cases,  although  the  artery  is 
large  and  seems  full;  and  there  is  a tremor  of  the  whole  body.  The 
action  of  the  heart,  which  is  irregular  and  tumultuous  from  the  first, 
becomes  still  more  embarrassed;  the  lungs  still  more  engorged;  and 
the  breathing  more  disturbed,  until  at  length  death  results  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  arterial  blood  in  circulation. 

In  more  favorable  instances,  however,  the  blood  begins  to  slowly 
leave  the  lungs,  and  the  heart  to  regain  power  until  the  circulation 
of  blood  through  the  lungs  is  again  fully  established,  and  the  animal 
soon  regains  his  normal  condition. 

In  some  cases  a little  very  dark  colored  blood  drops  or  runs  in  a 
small,  slow  stream  from  one  or  both  nostrils;  this  comes  from  the 
rupture  of  some  small  vessel  in  the  overburdened  lung;  its  presence, 
of  itself,  need  cause  no  special  alarm.  Good  hopes  of  recovery  may 
be  entertained  so  long  as  the  pulse  can  be  fairly  well  felt  and  counted. 
As  relapse  is  apt  to  take  place  within  a short  time,  the  animal 
should  on  no  account  be  exercised  or  even  taken  out  of  his  stall  for 
three  or  four  days  after  he  seems  well.  It  not  infrequently  happens 
that  what  seems  to  be  a slight  attack  of  this  disorder  results  in  a case 
of  pneumonia. 

Treatment.  — In  all  cases  and  at  the  very  first,  it  must  be  so 
arranged  that  the  animal  can  have  a good  supply  of  good  fresh  air, 
without  draft.  If  he  must  be  kept  in  an  ordinary  stall,  he  should 
be  turned  around  so  that  his  head  will  be  kept  in  the  open  passage; 
and  he  should  be  tied  in  that  position.  If  he  is  in  a box  stall  he  should 
be  tied  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  head  into  a 
corner  or  against  the  wall  and  so  have  a chance  of  breathing  less  pure 
air.  The  body  surface  should  be  well  rubbed  with  straw  or  coarse 
cloths  and  kept  warm  by  blankets.  The  legs  are  to  be  rubbed  with 
stimulating  liniments  and  closely  bandaged  with  woolen  flannel;  and 
if  they  do  not  grow  warmer,  after  a little  time  the  rubbing  and  band- 
aging should  be  repeated. 

The  writer  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a very  valuable  trotting 
mare  recover  from  a desperate  attack  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
warming-up  treatment  consisted  in  placing  all  four  feet,  at  one  time, 
into  four  strong  stable  buckets  which  were  three-quarters  full  of  hot 
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water  with  a good  quantity  of  ground  mustard  in  it;  under  the  middle 
of  the  body,  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  was  placed  a large  soaking 
tub  half  full  of  almost  boiling  water.  She  was  then  covered  with 
three  good  sized  “sweating”  blankets,  which  were  large  enough  to 
reach  to  the  floor,  and  over  all  of  this  was  thrown  a good  sized  water- 
proof covering.  The  water  in  both  the  pails  and  tub  was  changed 
often  enough  to  keep  up  the  desired  heat.  Of  course  for  soaking  the 
feet  and  legs  the  water  must  not  be  hotter  than  a man  can  bear  to 
hold  his  hands  in,  as  long  as  he  likes,  without  pain;  for  if  it  is  warmer 
than  this,  the  legs  will  be  scalded  and  the  hair  permanently  lost. 

Internally  diffusible  stimulants  should  be  used;  as  whisky  or 
brandy  in  moderate  doses,  which  should  be  repeated  every  one  or 
two  hours  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  the  condition  of  the  pulse 
and  distress  in  breathing,  being  the  guides.  In  place  of  the  alcohol, 
and  in  bad  cases,  the  stimulant  ball  had  better  be  used,  if  any  one  is 
about  who  is  able  to  give  it  properly ; it  must  not  be  allowed  to  break 
in  the  mouth.  The  ball  consists  of  two  drams  each  of  powdered 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  gentian  root,  with  five  grains  of  red 
pepper;  all  to  be  mixed  and  made  into  a ball  by  the  addition  of 
enough  molasses  to  give  it  the  consistency  of  an  ordinary  pill;  this 
mass  can  then  be  tightly  rolled  in  thin  tissue  paper  and  given  as 
directed.  It  should  be  repeated  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  as 
necessary;  in  bad  cases  the  second  ball  should  be  given  in  one  hour 
after  the  first  one  has  been  taken.  If,  after  a reasonable  trial  of  this 
treatment,  the  circulation  does  not  start  up,  bleeding  may  be  resorted 
to,  and  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the 
jugular  vein.  The  bleeding  is  not  to  be  repeated;  nor  is  it  advisable 
to  apply  any  stimulating  liniment  or  other  irritant  to  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  as  they  cannot  possibly  do  any  good,  but  on  the  contrary 
may  do  harm  by  so  irritating  the  animal  as  to  increase  the  number 
of  respirations  and  the  distress  in  breathing. 

During  the  convalescence,  and  to  avoid  a second  attack  or  a 
subsequent  pneumonia,  the  animal  should  be  placed  in  a quiet  place 
where  he  can  have  good  air,  comfortably  clothed,  and  receive  a nutri- 
tious diet.  Water  to  drink  may  be  allowed  as  fully  as  desired  from 
the  first  onset  of  the  trouble;  indeed  the  more  he  will  drink  the  better 
it  will  be  for  him. 

Lung  Fever  or  Pneumonia. 

It  should  be  understood  in  the  first  place  that  the  lungs  of  animals 
naturally  exist  in  several  large  complete  divisions  of  the  lung  on  each 
side,  and  that  these  divisions  are  called  lobes.  And  further,  that 
each  of  these  lobes  is  made  up  by  the  collection  together  of  a varying 
number  of  lobules,  which  are,  however,  not  complete  divisions  of  the 
lobe  but  exist  under  the  general  covering  of  the  lobe  to  which  they 
belong. 
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Several  varieties  of  this  inflammation  are  described  but,  for 
present  purposes,  only  two  of  them  need  be  mentioned. 

First:  Ordinary  lung  fever,  called  also  acute  or  lobar  pneumonia, 
and: 

Second:  Catarrhal,  bronchial,  or  lobular  pneumonia. 

All  of  the  animals  are  subject  to  this  disorder. 

Acute  pneumonia  is  now  thought  to  be  a general  disease,  of 
which  a temporary  consolidation  of  more  or  less  of  the  substance 
of  one  or  more  of  the  lobes  is  the  prominent  local  indication. 

Causes.  — The  usual  exciting  causes  are  sudden  chills,  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  especially  after  severe  exertion  or  fatigue,  and 
confinement  in  draughty  stables.  The  disorder  is  especially  prevalent 
during  spring  and  autumn,  because  of  the  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature which  commonly  take  place  during  those  seasons.  Other 
causes  are:  inhalation  of  irritating  gases,  as  fumes  of  ammonia,  etc., 
the  smoke  from  burning  straw,  hay,  wood  or  other  materials;  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  lungs,  as  medicines  turned 
down  the  windpipe,  and  also  from  wounds  of  the  chest  walls,  which 
penetrate  into  the  cavity  containing  the  lungs;  or  from  a wound  in- 
flicted by  the  sharp  end  of  a broken  rib. 

More  often  one  lung  only  is  affected  although  both  may  become 
so,  when  the  case  is  said  to  be  one  of  double  pneumonia. 

Symptoms.  — In  the  horse,  pneumonia  of  this  type  always  begins 
with  an  attack  of  severe  shivering  soon  followed  by  a hot  stage,  the 
internal  temperature  reaching  to  from  one  hundred  and  three  to  one 
hundred  and  six,  while  the  body  surface  and  the  extremities  are  cool 
or  cold  to  the  touch.  The  pulse  is  frequent  but  very  variably  so, 
it  may  be  no  more  than  sixty  beats  in  the  minute,  while  at  other 
times  it  may  be  as  much  as  one  hundred  beats  in  the  same  interval 
of  time.  In  character  it  is  at  first  strong  and  hard,  afterwards  be- 
coming soft  and  weak.  Breathing  is,  at  first,  hastened  no  more  than 
in  proper  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  pulse;  afterward,  as  the 
lungs,  or  a portion  of  them,  begin  to  solidify,  the  movements  are 
more  frequent,  reaching,  perhaps,  to  as  many  as  sixty  in  the  minute; 
the  nostrils  are  dilated  and  the  air  coming  from  them  feels  warmer 
than  usual ; there  may  or  may  not  be  a slight  cough ; and  a little  rusty- 
colored  discharge  from  the  nose;  the  membranes  are  red  with, 
possibly,  a slightly  yellowish  tinge.  The  animal  usually  stands 
throughout  the  attack;  he  will,  however,  occasionally  lie  down  for 
a short  time,  in  which  case  he  will  lie  upon  the  diseased  side.  The 
appetite  is  seldom  entirely  lost.  The  symptoms  afforded  by  listening 
with  the  ear  pressed  closely  to  the  side,  or  by  thumping  lightly  with 
the  fingers,  over  the  same  parts,  so  valuable  to  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  normal  and  abnormal  sounds  and  what  the  varia- 
tions that  he  finds  mean,  are  far  too  intricate  for  description  here. 

The  disease  reaches  its  height  toward  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 
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In  Cattle  the  symptoms  will  not  vary  much  from  those  of  the 
horse,  excepting  that  this  animal  persists  in  lying  down,  with  the 
breast  bone  pressed  against  the  floor. 

In  Sheep  the  differences  are  that  the  shivering  fit  is  of  much 
shorter  duration;  the  animal  stands  with  the  elbow  turned  outward 
from  the  sides,  and  there  is  a persistent  cough,  more  apparent  distress 
in  breathing,  and  there  is  a decided  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  The 
appetite  is  more  frequently  entirely  lost. 

In  the  Dog  the  differences  are:  a greater  distress  for  breath;  the 
animal  sits  up  on  his  haunches  with  the  nose  extended  and  the  mouth 
open.  If  he  lies  down  at  all  he  will  try  to  arrange  matters  so  that 
his  head  will  be  lifted  up  and  supported  in  the  position  described. 
The  heart  is  apt  to  show  early  weakness  and  therefore  should  always 
be  carefully  and  frequently  examined.  The  temperature  will  be  from 
one  hundred  and  three  to  one  hundred  and  six. 

Treatment.  — Is  a matter  concerning  which  there  is  a great 
variety  of  opinion  and  practise,  but  all  agree  that  there  is  the  greatest 
need  of  a good  supply  of  fresh  air,  without  draught.  For  this  reason 
the  animal  should  be  placed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  under  the  same 
conditions,  in  this  respect,  as  those  recommended  in  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  The  maintenance  of  an  even  temperature  is  very  desir- 
able, at  about  sixty-five  degrees  if  possible;  at  any  rate  the  animal 
must  not  be  placed  where  the  temperature  will  fall  below  fifty-five 
degrees  at  night.  The  chest  should  be  covered  with  a folded  blanket, 
as  already  described,  both  in  horses  and  cattle;  and  the  flannel  jacket 
should  be  put  upon  dogs,  and  all  three  of  these  animals  may  have 
the  camphorated  oil  well  rubbed  over  the  chest  walls  under  this 
covering,  once  daily  during  the  attack;  further  than  this,  the  body 
should  be  kept  comfortably  covered  and  the  legs  bandaged  with 
woolen  flannel.  As  much  cool  water  should  be  allowed  as  is  desired, 
but  during  the  earlier  stages  when  thirst  is  especially  great,  the 
water  should  be  given  in  a few  swallows  at  a time,  each  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes;  after  the  thirst  is  somewhat  lessened  a moderate 
supply  of  water  may  be  left  within  reach  of  the  animal.  The  appetite 
should  be  carefully  nursed  and  a nutritious  diet  given  as  has  been 
described.  Whatever  the  animal  will  eat,  including  milk  and  raw 
eggs,  may  be  given  him  freely  at  any  stage  of  the  malady.  As  to 
medical  treatment  there  will  be,  at  first,  nothing  better  than  that 
recommended  for  general  fever,  with,  in  cases  where  the  pulse  is 
especially  full  and  frequent  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  the  tincture 
of  aconite  root,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  drops,  mixed 
with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  should  be  given  each  two 
hours  for  from  six  to  eight  times,  as  required,  to  horses  and  cattle. 
Remember  that  it  is  being  given  to  lessen  the  tension  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse  and  that  as  soon  as  this  object  has  been  gained  the  dose 
is  to  be  reduced  or  stopped  entirely,  as  seems  indicated.  This  nurs- 
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mg,  with  the  administration  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  the  aconite, 
it  it  is  needed,  will  generally  be  all  that  is  required  by  a straight  case 
of  acute  pneumonia.  If,  however,  after  the  fever  has  subsided,  much 
debility  is  shown,  stimulants  should  be  given:  sweet  spirits  of  niter, 
whiskey  or  brandy,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  six  ounces,  with  a proper 
quantity  of  cold  water,  each  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  as  seems 
necessary,  judging  the  strength  as  indicated  by  the  pulse.  If,  after 
two  or  three  doses  of  the  stimulant  have  been  given,  its  effect  seems 
to  be  good,  it  may  be  continued  as  required;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  breathing  becomes,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  more  distressed, 
the  stimulants  must  be  immediately  discontinued  and  the  case  allowed 
to  go  on,  under  the  general  treatment,  with  good  nursing.  The 
sides  should  never  be  blistered,  even  with  mustard,  nor  should  bleeding 
be  allowed.  After  full  convalescence  is  established,  a good  tonic 
may  or  may  not  be  required;  if  one  is  used,  it  should  contain  iron  as 
part  of  its  composition.  (See  prescriptions.)  Cattle  should  have 
about  the  same  treatment  with,  if  necessary,  a fairly  good  dose  of 
epsom  salts,  one  pound;  ground  ginger,  tablespoonful;  molasses,  tea- 
cupful; all  to  be  mixed  with  three  pints  of  warm  water,  and  given  at 
one  dose  when  the  salts  have  dissolved  and  the  mixture  cool  enough. 

In  Sheep  the  tendency  is  strongly  to  a low  type  of  the  disorder- 
Therefore,  if  they  do  not  improve  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  treat, 
ment,  they  should  at  once  be  put  upon  that  recommended  for  catar- 
rhal pneumonia. 

In  Dogs  there  is  frequently  a tendency  toward  debility  and 
failure  of  the  heart’s  action.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  best  to  give 
them  aconite  except  at  the  very  commencement  of  a case  wherein 
the  temperature  is  high  and  the  heart  is  working  very  hard.  It 
should  even  then  be  used  with  caution  and  stopped  as  soon  as  its 
effects  commence  to  be  shown  by  a slightly  lowered  temperature  and 
less  forceful  heart;  the  dose  should  always  be  a moderate  one  and 
given  in  not  less  than  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water.  As  already 
indicated,  the  heart  should  be  carefully  watched  throughout  the 
attack,  and  if  at  any  time  its  action  seems  to  tend  toward  weakness 
or  irregularity  of  force  in  the  beats,  it  must  be  stimulated  by  brandy 
or  the  administration  of  digitalis.  (See  prescription). 

Catarrhal,  Bronchial,  or  Lobular  Pneumonia. 

Is  always  of  a low  type,  generally  secondary  to  some  other  debili- 
tating disorder,  and  always  having  a strong  tendency  to  cause  de- 
generation of  the  parts  of  the  lungs  affected,  which  are,  as  has  been 
said,  larger  or  smaller  scattered  groups  of  the  lobules. 

Causes.  — Lobular  pneumonia  is  always  secondary  to  obstruction 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  especially  of  the  very  small  ones.  It  may  be 
excited  either  by  the  gradual  extension  of  inflammatory  processes 
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from  the  tubes  to  the  air  cells,  or  by  the  entrance  of  inflammatory 
products  from  the  tubes  into  the  cells.  Any  bronchitis  may  pre- 
dispose to  it,  but  it  generally  follows  in  such  animals  as  are  debilitated 
from  any  cause,  and  is  always  the  form  shown  when  pneumonia 
follows  any  of  the  infective  diseases.  It  may  also  follow  wounds 
which  penetrate  the  chest  walls. 

Symptoms.  — These  are,  at  first,  always  more  or  less  obscured 
by  those  of  the  malady  which  it  accompanies,  or  by  which  it  has  been 
preceded.  It  rarely  runs  a regular  course,  that  is,  terminating 
after  a definite  'period  either  in  death  or  recovery,  for  it  may  be 
protracted  for  weeks. 

After  bronchitis  or  any  debilitating  fever  has  existed  for  a variable 
period  and  pneumonia  sets  in,  the  breathing  becomes  more  or  less 
hastened  and  labored;  the  temperature  rises  gradually  to  from  one 
hundred  and  four  to  one  hundred  and  five;  there  is  very  rarely  any 
shivering  fit.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  pulse  becomes  small, 
compressible,  and  feeble.  The  trouble  is  somewhat  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  when  the  symptoms  already  described  are  present,  the 
fever  usually  shows  well  marked  ups  and  downs,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
lung  involved.  When  recovery  occurs,  the  change  toward  health  is 
very  slow;  the  pulse  rate,  temperature,  and  difficulty  in  breathing 
diminish  almost  imperceptibly  and  the  convalescence  is  long.  When 
the  disease  is  to  end  fatally,  the  temperature  rises,  the  visible  mem- 
branes are  of  a bluish  deep  red  color,  and  the  breathing  movements 
hurried  and  irregular. 

Treatment.  — The  general  rule  laid  down  for  the  nursing  and 
care  of  the  acute  disorder  will  apply  here;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  as  this  is  a secondary  malady,  the  very  fact  of  its  presence 
indicates  that  the  animal  is  in  an  enfeebled  condition  and,  therefore, 
that  the  administration  of  all  depressing  agents,  such  as  nitrate  of 
potash,  aconite,  etc.,  must  be  avoided.  The  chest  walls  and  the  body 
should  be  carefully  covered,  as  directed,  and  the  legs  bandaged. 
Inhalations  of  steam  made  from  water,  into  which  a moderate  amount 
of  common  vinegar  has  been  put,  will  be  very  useful  if  the  case  is 
one  following  bronchitis.  The  sides  should  not  have  any  irritant 
applied  to  them,  not  even  a stimulating  liniment.  Stimulants,  as 
sweet  spirits  of  niter,  Irish  whiskey  or  brandy,  with  quinine,  should 
be  given  from  the  first,  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  persisted  in. 
Quinine  given  in  large  doses  through  the  rise  of  the  fever  and  reduced 
somewhat  during  the  return  to  health,  is  a most  serviceable  drug  in 
these  cases.  The  quantity  and  number  of  doses  to  be  given  each 
day  must  be  governed  by  the  individual  case;  it  may  be  added  to 
until  the  pulse  is  increased  in  force  and  the  respiration  a little  less 
frequent.  When  this  point  has  been  reached,  the  dose  may  be  held 
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where  it  is,  or  reduced  little  by  little,  as  the  pulse,  etc.,  show  that  it 
is  time  to  do  so. 

This  treatment  will  be  best  for  all  animals,  excepting  that  the 
full-fleeced  sheep  will  need  no  extra  covering  over  the  sides.  (See 
dose  table.) 

Pleurisy. 

Inflammation  of  the  membrane  completely  lining  the  inner  walls 
of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  and  thence  extended  to  form  the  outer 
covering  of  each  lobe  of  both  lungs.  It  may  be  primary  or  secondary. 
It  affects  all  of  the  animals. 

Causes. — First,  exposure  to  cold,  damp,  and  sudden  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  especially  in  animals  that  have  been 
previously  run  down  by  overwork  or  exposed  to  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

Second,  the  extension  to  the  pleura,  of  any  inflammatory  action 
which  may  have  been  set  up  in  a contacting  part.  In  this  way  the 
malady  is  frequently  associated  with  lung  fever,  especially  in  instances 
where  the  pneumonia  has  resulted  from  any  of  the  infective  disorders. 

Third,  any  wound  that  has  penetrated  the  chest  wall;  into  the 
tissue  itself,  or  made  by  a broken  rib. 

Fourth,  it  may  be  set  up  in  connection  with  such  constitutional 
disorders  as  rheumatism  or  pyaemia. 

Symptoms.  — In  the  horse.  Acute  pleurisy  begins  either  with 
a slight  chill  or  a hard  shivering  fit  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  animal 
is  restless,  and  shows  signs  of  pain  that  may  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  colic;  breathing  is  hurried,  difficult,  sometimes  a little  gasping; 
performed  by  the  muscles  of  the  belly,  as  much  as  possible,  carefully, 
and  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a grunt  when  the  animal  is  moved, 
especially  if  he  is  turned  around,  as  in  a box  stall;  pressure  of  the 
muscles  between  the  ribs,  by  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  causes  much 
pain  and  grunting. 

The  pulse  is  increased  in  number,  to  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
beats,  is  hard  and  often  has  a wiriness  that  is  caused  by  nervous 
irritation,  which  is  directly  due  to  the  pain.  The  temperature  rises 
to  from  one  hundred  and  three  to  one  hundred  and  four,  the  mouth 
feels  hot  and  dry,  but  the  air  coming  from  the  nostrils  does  not  feel 
so  hot  as  in  lung  fever.  A short  and  evidently  painful  cough  is  often 
present.  A return  to  health  may  begin  to  be  made  within  two  or 
three  days,  or  even  a little  sooner;  or  the  inflammation  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a considerable  outpour  of  fluid  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
(hydro thorax),  which  will  be  shortly  described. 

In  Cattle  the  differences  are  that  the  elbows  will  be  turned  out 
from  the  ribs,  the  flanks  are  hollow,  the  cud  is  lost;  not  infrequently 
signs  of  rheumatism  are  shown,  when  the  heat  and  swelling  caused 
by  it  will  change  from  one  joint  to  another  at  frequent  intervals. 


EXPLANATION  OF  (colored)  ILLUSTRATION  OF  (EWE) 

SHEEP. 

1.  Lower  jaw-bone. 

2.  Tongue. 

3.  Upper  jaw-bone. 

4.  Cavity  of  the  nostrils. 

5.  Bones  of  the  nose. 

6.  Bones  of  the  cranium. 

7.  Brain  (cerebrum  and  cerebellum). 

8.  Spinal  cord,  upper  portion. 

9.  Back  of  mouth  and  back  opening  of  the  nostrils  (pharynx). 

10.  Windpipe  and  bronchial  tube. 

11-11.  Gullet  (cesophagus). 

12.  Jugular  vein. 

13.  Carotid  artery. 

14.  Muscles  of  the  neck. 

15.  Large  ligament  of  the  neck,  helping  to  hold  up  head. 

16.  The  first  rib. 

17- 17.  Parts  of  the  backbone. 

18- 18.  Muscles  of  the  back. 

19- 19.  Vena  azygos. 

20.  Heart. 

21.  Anterior  vena  cava. 

22.  Posterior  vena  cava, 

23.  Posterior  aorta. 

24-24.  Left  lung. 

25.  Membrane  covering  heart  (pericardium). 

26.  Midriff;  diaphragm.  Divides  cavity  of  chest  from  that  of 

belly. 

27.  Kidney. 

28.  Ureter;  tube  leading  from  kidney  to  bladder. 

29.  Urinary  bladder. 

30.  Pelvic  bones;  edgebones. 

31.  Vagina. 

32.  Rectum. 

33.  Bowels. 

34-34-34.  Walls  of  uterus. 

35.  Young  lamb  in  uterus. 

36.  Udder. 

37.  Teat. 

38.  Muscles  of  back. 

39.  Muscles  of  inner  forearm. 

40.  Knee,  with  skin  removed. 

41.  Back  tendons. 

42.  Shin  bone. 

43.  Inner  muscles  of  leg. 

44.  Inner  muscles  of  shank. 

45.  Hock. 

46.  Pastern. 

47.  Hoofs, 
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In  Sheep  there  are  no  marked  differences  in  symptoms,  and  if  the 
animal  is  to  get  well  the  return  to  health  begins  in  from  two  to  three 
days.  If,  however,  convalescence  does  not  begin  at  about  this  time, 
the  disorder  is  very  likely  to  terminate  fatally,  after  a period  of  from 
a week  to  ten  days,  from  dropsy  of  the  chest. 

In  Dogs  the  general  symptoms  will  cover  all  that  is  shown.  This 
animal  is  not  particularly  subject  to  this  disorder. 

Treatment.  — The  animal  should  be  placed  and  covered  as 
directed  in  pneumonia,  and  receive,  during  the  severe  symptoms  of 
fever,  aconite  and  nitrate  of  potash,  in  the  same  way.  In  addition  to 
which  small  doses  of  tincture  of  opium  or  morphine,  should  be  given 
if  the  pain  is  considerable  and  long  continued;  it  is  not  best  to  give 
any  preparation  of  opium,  unless  it  is  absolutely  required,  because 
of  the  tendency  of  that  drug  to  create  constipation;  but  where  the 
pain  is  severe  it  must  be  stopped,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done  by 
the  use  of  blankets  wrung  dry  out  of  very  hot  water  and  applied  to  the 
chest,  as  already  directed  for  the  dry  covering,  the  opium  must  be 
used  (see  dose  table) ; and  with  it  a small  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil  may 
be  given  to  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  sweet  oil  to  dogs,  as,  one 
quarter  of  the  full  doses  of  the  oils  with  each  dose  of  tincture  of  opium. 
Remember  that  the  opium  is  given  to  relieve  the  pain  and  a sufficient 
amount  of  it,  within  reason,  must  be  used  to  accomplish  the  object, 
but  the  doses  should  not  be  given  at  anything  less  than  a two-hour 
interval. 

If  after  the  symptoms  of  severe  fever  have  passed  away,  the  animal 
seems  to  make  no  further  progress  toward  recovery,  the  breathing 
and  pulse  still  somewhat  difficult  and  raised;  the  sides  had  better  have 
a good  rubbing  with  stimulating  liniment  and  be  immediately  covered 
with  a dry  blanket;  and  begin  to  receive  medium  doses  of  sweet 
spirits  of  niter  or  whiskey,  three  or  four  times  daily  as  required;  the 
mixture  of  the  niter,  quinine,  and  belladonna  (see  prescriptions)  will 
probably  give  good  results. 

Dropsy  of  the  Chest.  Hydrothorax. 

There  is  always  during  health  a small  quantity  of  fluid  secreted 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  by  the  pleural  membranes,  which  keeps 
the  surfaces  properly  moistened  and  saves  friction  between  the  chest 
walls  and  the  lungs  during  the  breathing  motions.  Any  inflammation 
of  these  membranes,  as  in  pleurisy,  dries  up  this  natural  secretion, 
more  or  less,  during  the  very  first  of  the  attack.  Soon,  however,  the 
membranes,  excited  by  the  inflammation,  pour  out  a much  greater 
quantity  of  this  lubricating  fluid  than  is  required;  and  the  surplus 
quantity,  of  course,  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and  accumu- 
lates there.  A considerable  amount  of  this  accumulation  may  take 
place  without  doing  material  harm,  and,  as  the  pleurisy  is  recovered 
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from,  the  fluid  ceases  to  be  further  oversecreted  and  the  quantity 
which  has  already  been  collected  is  gradually  absorbed  by  natural 
processes. 

In  certain  instances,  however,  the  secretion  is,  little  by  little,  or 
more  frequently  somewhat  suddenly,  poured  out  in  such  great  quan- 
tities that  the  lungs,  pressed  by  it,  or  floated  on  top  of  it,  no  longer 
have  room  in  which  to  expand  sufficiently  to  take  in  the  required 
amount  of  air,  and  dropsy  of  the  chest  is  shown  to  be  present. 

Symptoms.  — With  the  effusion  of  the  fluid  the  more  active  febrile 
symptoms  and  pains  abate,  the  temperature  may  fall  a little  and  the 
pulse  be  less  wiry. 

If  the  fluid  now  accumulates  in  very  large  amount,  the  pulse 
becomes  much  more  frequent,  is  of  smaller  volume,  and  may  be 
irregular  both  in  strength  and  evenness  of  the  beat;  the  breathing 
becomes  more  labored  or  even  very  difficult;  the  flanks  heave;  there 
is  flapping  of  the  nostrils;  the  head  is  protruded;  and  so  great  some- 
times is  the  effort  to  breathe  that  even  the  tail  moves  up  and  down 
with  each  effort.  Dropsical  swelling  appears  beneath  the  skin  upon 
various  parts  of  the  body  and  legs,  but,  more  particularly,  just  be- 
tween the  forelegs,  below  the  breast,  from  whence  it  extends  back- 
ward, more  or  less. 

T reatment.  — The  administration  of  very  large  doses  of  iodide 
of  potash  for  horses  and  cattle,  no  less  than  three  drams  at  a dose, 
repeated  three  times  a day,  and  given  in  drinking  water,  is  highly 
recommended  by  some.  The  writer  has  had  good  results  by  setting 
up  severe  purgation  by  the  use  of  raw  linseed  oil,  one  quart,  to  which 
has  been  added  three  large  tablespoonfuls  of  saleratus;  all  given  at 
one  dose,  and  repeated,  in  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  the  first 
dose,  if  the  object  sought  for  has  not  been  reached  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  the  first  dose  was  given.  Tapping  of  the  chest 
wall  and  drawing  off  the  fluid  is  often  resorted  to.  If  this  is  to  be 
effectual  it  must  be  done  by  a veterinarian  and  before  the  difficulty 
in  breathing  has  become  very  great. 


Soreness  of  the  Muscles  between  the  Ribs  — 

Pleurodynia. 

This  disorder  is  spoken  of  in  this  place  because  the  general  ap- 
pearances of  an  animal  suffering  from  it  so  closely  resemble  those  of 
pleurisy,  as  to  make  it  possible  to  easily  mistake  one  for  the  other. 
It  affects  horses. 

Causes.  — These  are  often  spoken  of  as  being  of  a rheumatic 
nature;  it  sometimes  appears  without  any  apparent  cause,  at  other 
times  it  follows  when  horses  that  are  quite  warm  from  driving  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  without  being  covered. 
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Symptoms.  — Will  be  those,  exactly,  of  a case  of  sore  pleurisy  but 
accompanied  with  rather  more  groaning  when  the  animal  is  moved 
or  when  the  muscles  between  the  ribs  are  pressed  by  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  One  disease  may  be  separated  from  the  other  by  the  fact  that 
in  this  one  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  rise  of  temperature,  and  the 
character  and  number  of  the  pulse  will  be  less  interfered  with. 

Treatment.  — Rub  the  sides  well,  once  daily,  with  stimulating 
liniment  and  cover  them  with  a dry,  folded  blanket,  the  ends  of  which 
have  been  brought  up  over  the  back,  as  already  explained.  Give 
one  tablespoonful  of  saleratus,  three  times  daily,  in  water.  The 
animal  should  begin  to  show  improvement  within  three  days,  or  less, 
and  be  well  within  a week  or  ten  days. 


Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood  Vessels. 

While  this  class  of  disorders  are,  perhaps,  of  rare  occurrence  in 
animals,  as  compared  with  men,  they  are  nevertheless  so  frequently 
met  with  in  practise  as  to  merit  some  mention  here;  although  the 
methods  of  detecting  them,  with  any  degree  of  sureness,  are  so  tech- 
nical that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  intelligently  within  the 
limits  of  a book  of  this  character. 

Disorders  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion  — Diseases 

of  the  Tongue. 

i 

This  organ  is  exposed  to  many  sources  of  disease  and  injury  and, 
as  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  large  blood  vessels,  it  follows  that 
wounds  of  it  are  commonly  productive  of  much  bleeding;  and  also, 
because  of  the  large  distribution  of  nerves,  slight  injuries  ot  it  are 
especially  painful. 

Inflammation  of  the  Tongue,  Glossitis : Causes.  This  dis- 
order is  rarely  met  with  in  horses,  except  as  the  result  of  mechanical 
injuries,  including  the  use  of  irritating  medicines,  or  of  certain  infec- 
tive disorders,  as  described. 

In  Cattle  it  is  by  no  means  rare  and  among  them  is  due  to  the 
eating  of  rough,  coarse  food  or  that  mixed  with  foreign  bodies,  as 
slivers  of  wood,  wire,  thorns,  etc.,  or  in  complication  with  specific 
fevers. 

In  Sheep  it  may  be  presented  under  the  same  condition  as  in 
cattle. 

Dogs  are  very  liable  to  it  from  taking  sharp  substances  into  the 
mouth,  as  broken  bones,  irritating  agents  of  various  kinds;  self-in- 
flicted bites,  received  during  a fit;  or  from  the  stings  of  insects.  The 
whole  or  a part  only  of  the  organ  may  be  inflamed. 
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Symptoms.  — In  addition  to  the  general  signs  of  fever  there  will 
be  a profuse  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  which  is  itself  very  hot. 
After  a little  the  tongue  becomes  enlarged,  reddened,  and  in  some 
cases,  protruded  from  the  mouth,  and  hard.  If  the  organ  is  much 
swollen,  especially  the  back  part  of  it,  in  the  throat,  breathing  is  inter- 
fered with,  the  animal  cannot  chew,  and  swallowing  may  be  difficult 
or  impossible. 

Generally  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the  symptoms  will 
subside,  and  after  a little  time  the  organ  will  resume  its  function.  In 
less  favorable  cases  abscesses  may  form,  or  death  (mortification)  of 
the  whole  or  a portion  of  the  tongue  follow;  or  the  organ  may  be  left 
somewhat  harder  and  smaller  than  natural. 

At  first,  before  the  power  of  swallowing  is  interfered  with,  a good 
dose  of  cathartic  medicine  had  best  be  given;  the  aloes  pill  (see  pre- 
scription) for  horses;  epsom  salts  for  cattle  and  sheep;  and  castor  oil 
for  dogs.  After  this  the  mouth  must  be  frequently  syringed  out  with 
borax  dissolved  in  cold  water,  as  much  borax  as  the  water  will  dissolve. 
Cold  water  with  a teaspoonful  of  nitrate  of  potash  to  the  pailful  of 
water  should  always  be  kept  within  reach  of  the  animal,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  cool  his  mouth  by  plunging  his  nose  and  face  into  it.  If 
some  of  the  graver  symptoms  follow,  medical  aid  had  better  be  sought. 

Sores  (ulcers)  of  the  Tongue  occur  in  all  the  animals  inde- 
pendently or  in  complication  with  other  maladies,  as  certain  disorders 
of  the  stomach,  etc. ; also  as  a result  of  wounds  made  by  sharp  teeth, 
ropes,  bits,  and  various  sharp  foreign  bodies.  They  interfere  materi- 
ally with  condition  because  from  pain  in  moving  the  parts,  animals, 
especially  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  will  not  eat  so  much  as  they 
should;  and  oftentimes  in  horses,  the  presence  of  these  little  sores 
on  either  the  tongue  or  cheek  will  cause  the  animal  to  drive  un- 
pleasantly on  the  bit. 

Treatment. — If  the  sores  are  due  to  sharpness  of  either  the 
inside  or  outside  edges  of  the  back  teeth,  as  in  horses,  the  uneven 
edges  should  be  removed  by  filing  them  off  with  an  instrument  made 
for  the  purpose  and  easily  obtainable.  After  the  cause  has  been 
removed,  the  mouth  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  out,  twice  daily, 
with  a saturated  solution  of  borax  and  water,  and  every  other  day 
the  sores  should  be  lightly  touched,  over  their  whole  surface,  with  a 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  They  will  heal  within  a week  or  ten  days. 

Parrot  flouth.  — In  this  condition  in  horses  the  upper  front 
teeth  grow  to  project  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  over  the  under 
ones,  because  of  an  unusual  shortness  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Treatment.  — Such  animals,  if  the  projection  of  the  upper  teeth 
is  considerable,  should  not  be  turned  out  to  pasture  because  they 
are  not  able  to  crop  the  grass  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  them 
in  proper  condition.  If  the  lower  teeth  are  so  far  back,  or  so  long  as 
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to  wound  the  soft  parts  lying  just  behind  the  upper  ones,  when  the 
animal  shuts  his  mouth,  they  should  be  filed  down  often  enough  to 
prevent  it;  the  upper  teeth  should  also  be  cut  back  whenever  they 
become  too  long.  This  operation  is  best  done  by  putting  a gag  into 
the  mouth,  pressing  the  animal  backward  into  a stall,  and  filing  off 
the  projecting  teeth  with  the  coarse  side  of  a sharp  horse-shoer’s 
rasp.  The  “gag”  should  consist  of  a round  piece  of  wood  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  about  six  inches  long,  having  a strap 
with  a buckle,  which  is  long  enough  to  go  up  and  over  the  head 
just  back  of  the  ears,  with  which  it  will  be  held  in  place;  it  should 
be  put  into  the  mouth  as  a bit  is  and  fastened. 

Lam  pas.  — This  term  is  used  to  describe  a swollen  condition  of 
the  soft  parts  lying  just  behind  the  upper  extremities  of  the  front 
teeth  in  horses. 

Treatment.  — Carefully,  freely  scratch  the  swollen  parts  with 
the  point  of  a sharp  knife,  being  sure  not  to  cut  in  deeply  enough  to 
open  an  artery  which  lies  there;  and  then  rub  common  salt  well  into 
the  cuts  made.  It  used  to  be  thought  necessary  to  burn  the  swollen 
part  out;  such  an  operation  should  not  be  allowed,  because  it  is  very 
painful  and  entirely  unnecessary. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Mouth  should  always  be  sought  for 
when,  without  known  reasons,  an  animal  persists  in  not  eating,  drools 
constantly  from  the  mouth,  quids  his  hay,  and  loses  flesh.  The 
accident  occurs  among  all  the  animals,  and  the  offending  object  may 
be  found  wedged  between  the  teeth,  as  in  dogs,  or  lodged  in  some  oi 
the  soft  structures;  or  the  teeth  may  be  very  sharp  and  cutting  the 
tongue  or  cheeks. 

If  an  Animal  Persists  in  Drooling  from  the  mouth,  and  no  cause 

for  it  can  be  found,  the  effects  of  two  moderate  doses  a day  of  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna  should  be  tried  for  three  or  four  days.  (See 
dose  table.) 

Pharyngitis. 

This  term  is  applied  when  there  exists  an  inflammation  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  gullet  at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  malady  has 
already  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  inflammation  of  the 
larynx;  but  it  also  occurs  as  an  independent  disorder. 

Causes.  — Besides  those  already  spoken  of  as  being  due  to  specific 
fevers  and  disorders  of  the  upper  air  passages,  it  may  be  due  to  cold, 
exposure,  dampness,  direct  irritation,  or  by  irritation  due  to  a dis- 
ordered digestion. 

Symptoms.— Swallowing  is  difficult,  is  sometimes  accompanied 
bv  coughing,  during  which  the  chewed  food  is  forced  back  into  the 
mouth  and  through  it  outward,  while  the  fluids  are  thrown  out  through 
the  nostrils.  There  is  no  fever  or  interference  with  breathing,  unless 
there  is  also  some  inflammation  of  the  larynx, 
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Treatment.  — In  many  cases  the  condition  remedies  itself,  if 
the  animal  is  allowed  a few  days  of  rest.  If  the  condition  continues 
without  alteration  for  three  days,  the  parts  had  better  be  blistered 
as  recommended  for  sore  throat.  If  fever  is  present,  the  entire  treat- 
ment should  be  that  of  laryngitis. 


Paralysis  of  the  Muscles  of  Swallowing. 

There  is  in  horses  a disorder  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the 
most  pronounced  symptom  of  which  is  a total  inability  to  swallow 
either  fluids  or  solids. 

Symptoms.  — The  discharge  of  chewed  food,  mixed  with  saliva, 
through  the  nostrils,  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  drink  water 
that  fluid  will  be  discharged  in  the  same  way,  although  the  animal 
will  appear  to  be  drinking  with  great  relish.  The  membranes  of  the 
eyelids  are  pale  and  a little  yellowish;  the  pulse  is  slow  and  rather 
soft;  the  temperature  is  at  first  normal,  after  a little  time  ninety-nine, 
or  perhaps  a little  lower.  The  face  has  an  anxious  expression;  the 
horse  stands  rather  persistently  and  quietly,  although  he  does  lie 
down  at  times;  he  loses  flesh  rapidly,  and,  if  allowed  to  live  so  long, 
dies  of  starvation. 

Treatment.  — As  a precaution,  the  throats  of  all  animals  show- 
ing these  symptoms  should  be  strongly  blistered,  as  directed  for  sore 
throat;  although  if  the  paralysis  is  really  present  the  condition  is 
incurable.  Against  his  expressed  desire,  but  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  owner,  the  writer  at  one  time  kept  a case  of  this  sort  alive 
for  nine  weeks,  during  all  of  which  time  the  horse  did  not  swallow  a 
particle  of  food  or  water.  The  animal  was  put  into  slings  and  fed 
by  injections  of  a great  variety  of  fluid  foods  and  stimulants,  which 
were  well  taken.  Electricity  was  applied  to  the  paralyzed  muscles 
twice  daily,  and  strychnine  was  given  up  to  the  full  limit  of  safety; 
notwithstanding  all  of  which  the  horse  was,  except  for  the  loss  of 
considerable  flesh  and  strength,  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as 
when  treatment  was  begun;  the  owner  was  satisfied  that  the  case  was 
incurable  and  the  animal  was  chloroformed. 

Choking 

This  accident,  rather  frequently  observed  in  horses,  less  so  in 
dogs  and  sheep,  unless  the  latter  are  being  fed  upon  roots,  is  one 
of  very  common  occurrence  in  cattle;  and  in  all  is  attended  with 
considerable  danger  to  life.  In  connection  with  supposed  chok- 
ing in  dogs  there  is  one  fact  that  should  always  be  remembered: 
persons  are  apt  to  believe  that  these  animals  are  choked  when  they 
are  not;  if  a dog  coughs,  or  indicates  any  peculiar  symptoms  about 
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the  head  and  neck,  he  is  oftentimes  thought  to  have  a bone  in  his 
throat;  and  inasmuch  as  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  throat  with  the 
paws,  gasping,  etc.,  all  of  them  symptoms  of  choke,  are  also  seen  in 
connection  with  rabies,  care  should  be  taken,  in  examining  these 
dogs,  that  the  rather  natural  but  probably  fatal  mistake  is  not  made. 

Causes.  — These  are  either  dependent  upon  the  animal  itself  or 
on  the  nature  and  form  of  the  food.  Under  the  first  of  these  may 
be  mentioned  any  reflex  or  direct  nervous  influence  which  may  cause 
a spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  gullet  upon  the  object 
swallowed  (this  chiefly  happens  in  animals  that  have  been  rather 
recently  relieved  of  a previous  choke) ; previous  narrowing  of  the  part, 
as  by  the  tight  strap  put  around  the  necks  of  crib-biting  horses;  any- 
thing which  prevents  the  proper  flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth;  and 
anything  which  prevents  the  food  from  being  properly  chewed  and 
mixed  with  the  saliva.  Of  the  second  class  of  causes:  those  case? 
in  which  the  object  swallowed  is  sharp-pointed,  too  large,  or  too  dry. 
Among  these  may  be  included  fish-bones,  which  are  very  trouble- 
some in  puppies;  large,  irregular-shaped,  or  sharp-ended  bones.  In 
cattle  and  sheep  the  most  dangerous  articles  of  food  are  cut  roots, 
potatoes,  and  apples.  Pieces  of  corn  cob,  when  the  grain  is  fed 
whole  on  the  ear,  in  horses.  Dry  chaff,  bran,  meal,  and  even  oats 
are  not  unapt  to  accumulate  in  the  gullets  of  horses  and  form  a most 
dangerous  cause  of  the  accident,  instances  not  being  at  all  rare  when 
the  gullet,  which  runs  down  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  has  been  stuffed 
full  for  nearly  its  whole  length. 

Symptoms  may  be  general,  as  shown  by  all  the  animals;  differential, 
as  indicating  the  part  of  the  gullet  in  which  the  obstruction  has  taken 
place;  and  special,  as  belonging  to  the  condition  exhibited  by  the 
different  animals. 

General  Symptoms. — Liquids,  because  they  cannot  pass  by 
the  obstruction  into  the  stomach,  are  thrown -out  at  once;  there  is 
coughing  and  more  or  less  violent  gagging,  uneasiness,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  champing  of  the  jaws,  and  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

Differential  Symptoms.  — When  the  cause  is  lodged  in  the 
throat,  there  is  great  distress,  coughing,  slavering,  symptoms  of  suf- 
focation, and,  in  dogs  particularly,  ineffectual  attempts  at  vomit- 
ing. If  the  obstruction  is  in  that  part  of  the  gullet  which  runs  down 
the  neck,  a swelling  will  be  seen  on  the  left  side,  at  the  given  point. 
General  symptoms  are  more  or  less  intense,  and  the  animal,  with 
anxious  face,  lowered  head,  tremors,  and  partial  sweats  over  the  body, 
shows  considerable  exhaustion  within  a short  time. 

If  the  offending  substance  be  lodged  in  the  part  of  the  gullet  which 
passes  through  the  cavity  of  the  chest  on  its  way  to  the  stomach,  the 
fact  of  the  presence  of  this  dangerous  form  of  the  accident  is  shown 
by  the  absence  of  the  more  urgent  indications  of  suffocation:  the 
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temporary  distention  of  the  gullet,  as  it  passes  upward  along  the 
neck,  whenever  water  is  swallowed;  urgent  attempts  at  vomiting  so 
long  as  the  gullet  remains  so  filled ; with  a rather  rapid  progress  toward 
exhaustion. 

When  impaction  occurs  from  dry  feed,  bran,  oats,  etc.,  the  head 
will  be  depressed,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  mucus  and  saliva  will  be  dis- 
charged from  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  there  is  an  evident  swelling 
along  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

Special  Symptoms  in  Horses.  — The  animal  suddenly  stops 
feeding,  begins  to  swallow  hard  and  frequently.  If  he  is  not  success- 
ful in  thus  getting  rid  of  the  trouble,  a sort  of  spasm  follows,  in  which 
the  neck  becomes  more  or  less  curved,  with  the  chin  drawn  back 
towards  the  counter,  and,  in  rare  instances,  after  a considerable  con- 
tinuation of  the  spasm,  the  animal  shrieks;  and  the  general  symptoms 
are  present. 

In  Cattle. — The  animal  stands  with  head  extended,  a profuse 
flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  cough,  and  champing  of  the  jaws, 
together  with  frequent  gulping  efforts.  The  eyes  are  bulged  and 
bloodshot;  he  passes  both  manure  and  urine  frequently.  Very  soon 
after  the  obstruction  has  taken  place  the  paunch  begins  to  be  filled 
with  the  repressed  gases  of  digestion  and  unless  the  obstruction  to 
its  upflow  is  soon  removed,  or  a puncture  is  made  through  the  flank, 
to  let  the  gases  out,  the  animal’  will  die  of  suffocation.  The  general 
symptoms  are  present. 

In  Sheep.  — The  animal  stops  feeding,  the  breathing  is  more  or 
less  difficult,  the  paunch  swells,  and  the  case  proceeds  as  described  in 
cattle. 

In  the  Dog.  — Of  the  general  symptoms,  violent  attempts  at 
vomiting  and  a persistent  cough  are  the  most  conspicuous  special 
signs. 

Treatment.  — Various  methods  of  relief  are  pursued,  depending 
upon  the  position  and  character  of  the  obstruction.  These  are : First, 
by  the  hand,  and  may  be  used  successfully  whenever  the  obstruction 
is  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  or  in  the  top  of  the  gullet.  The  jaws  are 
to  be  safely  held  apart  by  the  insertion  of  a proper  instrument  (mouth 
speculum),  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  one;  if  not,  around  iron  ring  of 
sufficient  strength  and  size,  a stirrup,  or  even  a plow  point  may  be  used, 
but  these  last  are  of  danger  to  the  operator’s  arm,  which  may  be 
easily  broken  if  the  instrument  is  allowed  to  slip  out  of  the  animal’s 
mouth  at  the  wrong  moment.  An  assistant  should  attend  to  keeping 
the  mouth  open,  while  the  operator  attempts  to  grasp  the  object 
with  his  fingers  and  withdraw  it;  a whole  apple  is  the  most  difficult 
to  get  hold  of,  but  still  its  removal  can  be  effected  after  patient 
effort. 
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In  Sheep  this  method  is  more  difficult  than  in  horses  and  cattle 
because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  mouth.  In  dogs  it  is  fairly  easy 
provided  the  animal  is  held  still  by  a sufficient  number  of  assistants; 
the  operator  is  to  use  his  fingers  in  this  animal,  which  can  be  done 
because  the  mouth  opens  wide  and  the  parts  are  quite  readily 
reached.  Instruments,  as  long  forceps,  can  be  used  in  sheep  and 
dogs,  if  proper  ones  are  obtainable. 

If  the  object  cannot  quite  be  reached  in  this  way,  an  assistant 
should  grasp  the  outside  of  the  throat  below  the  obstruction  and 
attempt  to  push  it  upwards  until  it  can  be  grasped  by  the  operator. 

If  a solid  object  is  lodged  below  the  reach  of  the  arm,  an  attempt 
to  push  it  along  into  the  stomach  should  be  carefully  made.  The 
proper  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a strong,  fairly  elastic  tube 
having  a “cup”  end,  of  sufficient  size  and  strength,  called  a pro- 
bang. When  this  is  not  obtainable  the  butt  end  of  an  elastic 
horsewhip  may  be  tried  for  all  of  the  animals  excepting  the  dog, 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  or  push  it  through  the 
walls  of  the  gullet,  for,  if  this  is  done,  the  animal  will  die.  Before 
this  attempt  is  made  a small  quantity  of  raw  linseed  oil  should  be 
turned  into  the  throat,  that  the  parts  may  be  properly  lubricated. 

In  horses  choked  with  bran,  oats,  etc.,  if  the  obstruction  is  not 
too  extensive,  very  much  for  good  may  be  accomplished  by  repeatedly 
turning  cold  water  down  the  throat  and  working  over  the  upper  end 
of  the"  obstruction  from  the  outside,  with  the  fingers,  giving  the 
animal  good  opportunity  to  cough  up  such  portions  as  have  been  so 
loosened,  from  time  to  time.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  push 
such  an  accumulation  on  into  the  stomach.  If  the  services  of  a 
veterinarian  can  possibly  be  obtained,  they  should  immediately  be 
sought  in  all  of  these  instances. 

Crib=biting  and  Wind=sucking  in  Horses. 

Causes.  — A crib-biter  can  generally  be  detected  by  the  worn-off 
appearance  of  the  outer  edges  of  the  front  teeth  of  the  upper  or  lower 
jaw,  or  both,  which  is  caused  by  the  unusual  wear  due  to  the  more 
or  less  constant  grasping  of  the  edges  of  the  manger,  or  other  hard 
substances,  with  these  parts  of  the  teeth. 

Symptoms.  — In  the  act  of  “cribbing”  the  horse  grasps  an  object 
with  the  teeth,  fixes  his  head,  curves  his  neck,  and  some  say  eructates 
gases,  while  others  say  he  swallows  air.  The  last  seems  more  probable 
because,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  the  belly  of  the  horse  gradually  becomes 
distended,  and  he  has  an  attack  of  wind  colic;  while  if  a strap  is  put 
around  the  throat  and  buckled  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  him  from 
swallowing,  no  such  distention  takes  place.  The  horse  may  carry 
this  bad  habit  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  his  digestion  so  consider- 
ably as  to  make  him  unable,  by  loss  of  general  strength,  to  do  the 
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full  work  of  an  animal  of  his  class,  besides  which  he  must  either  wear 
a strap  or  constantly  be  subject  to  an  attack  of  wind  colic  that  may 
cause  his  death;  such  an  animal  is  unsound.  In  cases  where  the  act 
is  simply  confined  to  “ biting,”  and  in  which  no  air  is  swallowed,  the 
act  is  simply  a vice,  not  an  unsoundness,  but  it  renders  him  of  much 
less  money  value  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Treatment.  — The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  do  away  with  the 
manger  or  any  other  hard  object  which  the  horse  bites,  or  by  con- 
stantly keeping  him  muzzled,  except  when  he  is  eating,  drinking,  or 
at  work.  Wind-suckers  must  constantly  wear  a cribbing  strap, 
unless  it  is  found  that  the  habit  is  prevented  by  the  first  named 
measures.  Some  wind-suckers  get  so  that  they  will  swallow  air 
without  first  grasping  an  object  with  the  teeth.  It  is  said  that  the 
habit  is  often  contracted  by  example,  especially  in  young  horses. 
It  is  not  a disease,  simply  a nervous  habit. 

Disorders  of  the  Stomach. 

Vomiting.  — This  is  the  simple  means  by  which  animals  dis- 
charge through  the  mouth  or  nostrils  that  which  the  stomach  refuses 
to  digest,  or  is  likely  to  be  injured  by.  All  animals  and  all  indi- 
viduals are  not  equally  as  easily  made  to  vomit  as  others;  the  horse 
performs  the  act  with  difficulty,  and  it  was  formerly  thought  that 
"no  horse  could  vomit  and  live,”  because,  in  those  that  did,  a 
post  mortem  examination  discovered  a ruptured  stomach.  But  this 
is  not  true.  Cattle  and  sheep  seldom  vomit. 

In  the  Dog  the  act  is  commonly  and  so  frequently  accomplished 
while  the  animal  is  otherwise  in  apparent  health,  as  well  as  when  he 
is  suffering  from  some  disorder,  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  he  could 
"throw  up”  whenever  he  chose  to  do  so. 

The  Symptoms  are  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description  in 
this  place.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  vomiting  be- 
comes a frequent  and  troublesome  disorder  in  dogs  when  shown  in 
connection  with  certain  maladies. 

Treatment.  — In  these  cases  in  dogs  it  often  becomes  a matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  stop  the  vomiting  if  possible.  This 
may  often  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  ice  water  in  very  small 
quantities,  as  a teaspoonful  in  very  obstinate  cases,  every  half  hour; 
or  by  the  addition  to  this  of  a few  drops  of  French  brandy  with  each 
dose  of  water.  Teaspoonful  doses  of  pure  lemon  juice,  well  iced, 
will  often  succeed  where  other  remedies  have  failed.  From  five  to 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  given  in  the  iced  water  often  allays 
the  irritation;  but  the  opium  should  not  be  repeated  oftener  than 
each  two  hours,  for  three  times,  nor  should  any  more  of  it  be  given 
at  a time,  after  the  first  dose,  than  is  absolutely  required.  Or  the 
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following  prescription  may  be  tried:  Tincture  of  opium,  ten  drops; 
chloroform,  twenty  drops;  cold  water,  two  tablespoonfuls.  This  is  to 
be  well  mixed  and  all  given  at  one  dose,  to  a dog  as  large  as  a setter 
or  collie;  it  will  be  found  more  useful  in  instances  where  the  cause 
lies  back  of  the  stomach.  The  practise  of  giving  dogs  quantities  of 
drugs,  to  make  them  throw  up,  so  commonly  practised  by  some, 
cannot  be  too  greatly  condemned. 

Acute  Indigestion. 

Wind  Colic,  Flatulence,  or  distention  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
with  the  gases  of  indigestion,  may  be  caused  by  alterations  in  the 
quality  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  to  various 
obstructions  in  the  bowels;  both  of  which  will  so  hinder  the  progress 
of  digestion  as  to  induce  fermentations  of  the  food  and  the  giving  off 
of  the  gases. 

Causes.  — Certain  foods,  as  Indian  meal;  which  is  of  especially 
difficult  and  slow  digestion,  fed  in  full  rations  to  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  that  are  not  accustomed  to  eating  them ; cooked  food  to  horses 
and  cattle;  musty  hay  or  oats;  half-wilted  grass;  or  any  food,  including 
fresh  grass,  to  which  the  animal  is  unaccustomed,  or  that  which  is 
given  in  such  quantities  at  a time  as  to  over-distend  the  walls  of  the 
stomach.  In  cattle  and  sheep  the  condition  is  most  commonly  pro- 
duced by  damp  grasses,  turnip  and  beet  tops,  green  fodder  corn,  and 
green  clover. 

Dogs,  because  they  vomit  so  easily,  are  not  particularly  troubled 
in  this  way. 

Symptoms  in  the  Horse  are  generally  sudden  in  their  onset: 
there  is  a fulness  of  the  belly;  the  animal  is  restless  and  shows  symp- 
toms of  colicky  pains;  he  lies  down,  gets  up,  paws  with  his  front  feet. 
If  the  stomach  is  distended,  he  will  gulp  wind  and  discharge  saliva 
from  the  mouth  occasionally;  the  superficial  muscles  tremble,  and 
the  animal  sweats  in  patches.  These  are  the  earlier  and  less  severe 
manifestations.  In  severe  cases  the  pain  is  very  acute;  the  horse 
throws  himself  about  wildly  and  frequently  looks  at  his  flanks,  the 
pulse  and  breathing  are  hastened  and  in  some  cases  attempts  at 
vomiting  are  made,  which  are  rarely  fully  successful,  if  the  food  is 
thrown  up  it  is  discharged  through  the  nostrils.  If  the  belly  is  greatlv 
distended  and  hard,  breathing  becomes  so  difficult  as  to  threaten 
suffocation.  At  other  times,  when  the  belly  is  but  “slightly  dis- 
tended,” there  will  be  very  little  or  no  manifestation  of  pain,  but 
the  horse  remains  dull,  half  conscious,  breathes  heavily,  is  made  to 
move  with  difficulty,  and  attempts  to  press  his  head  against  the  wall. 

In  Cattle.  — The  disorder  is  frequently  called  hove,  dew-blovrn, 
tympanitis,  drum-belly,  etc. 
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Symptoms.  — While  he  is  eating,  or  shortly  after,  a swelling  of 
the  paunch  appears  about  the  left  flank.  This  increases  in  size  more 
or  less  rapidly,  the  animal  lifts  his  head,  pants  and  appears  dull;  wind 
is  sometimes  gulped  up  in  the  early  stages,  and  he  ceases  to  “ chew  the 
cud.”  In  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  gases  accumu- 
late, the  breathing  becomes  more  labored;  the  animal  moans;  stands 
with  an  arched  and  stiff  back;  the  tongue  is  protruded;  eyes  blood- 
shot and  bulged;  saliva  dribbles  from  the  mouth;  the  nostrils  are 
rigidly  expanded;  and  the  belly,  extended  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, is  “as  hard  as  a board.”  Unless  soon  relieved  the  animal  stag- 
gers, falls,  and  dies  from  suffocation.  Death  may  occur  in  a few 
minutes  or  he  may  live  for  a number  of  hours,  all  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  tympanitis  present. 

Or,  the  malady  may  be  present  in  a chronic  form,  when  the  symp- 
toms are  not  nearly  as  intense  as  in  an  acute  attack;  in  which  in- 
stances there  is  a functional  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
which  causes  an  attack  of  hove  whenever  green  food  is  given. 

In  Sheep.  — The  symptoms  will  be  the  same  as  in  cattle. 

Treatment.  — In  horses:  give  at  once  a large  dose  of  saleratus 
in  one  pint  of  cold  water.  If  pain  is  marked,  give  two  or  three  ounces 
of  tincture  of  opium,  with  one-half  ounce  of  water  of  camphor  in  a 
cupful  of  warm  water;  and  repeat  each  two  or  three  hours,  as  neces- 
sary, until  the  pain  and  fulness  of  the  belty  are  lessened;  after  the 
first  dose,  no  more  than  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  opium  should 
be  given  at  a time.  If  the  distention  is  very  great  and  not  quickly 
relieved  by  the  medicine,  the  gas  must  be  allowed  to  pass  away  through 
an  opening  into  the  bowels;  this,  to  be  at  all  safe,  must  be  done  by 
one  who  knows  the  anatomy  of  the  parts. 

As  soon  as  the  great  distress  has  been  relieved,  the  horse  should 
have  a dose  of  cathartic  medicine;  this  may  be  one  and  one-half  pints 
of  raw  linseed  oil;  or  a pill  of  aloes  (see  prescriptions),  to  which  one- 
half  to  one  dram  of  calomel  has  been  added. 

In  Cattle.  — If  the  distention  is  great,  the  paunch  should  at 
once  be  tapped  and  the  gases  allowed  to  escape.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  a good  purgative  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
may  be,  for  a good  sized  cow,  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  Epsom 
salts,  half  a teacupful  of  molasses,  and  a tablespoonful  of  ground 
ginger;  the  salts  to  be  dissolved  in  three  pints  of  warm  water;  all  to 
be  mixed  and  given  at  one  dose. 

In  Sheep.  — The  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  for  cattle;  the 
dose  of  the  Epsom  salts  being  six  ounces,  with  tablespoonful  of  mo- 
lasses and  teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger,  with  one  pint  of  water. 

Dogs.  — As  the  flatulence  is  never  as  urgent  as  in  the  other  ani- 
mals, one  or  two  compound  cathartic  pills,  or  a good  dose  of  castor 
oil  will  be  sufficient.  The  animal  should  not  be  allowed  anything 
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to  eat  but  milk,  with  lime  water,  in  moderate  quantities,  given  three 
times  a day,  for  three  or  four  days  after  he  recovers  from  the  attack; 
and  his  exercise  should  be  quite  limited. 

In  all  animals  the  action  of  the  physic  may  be  hurried  and  eased 
by  the  judicious  administration  of  injections  of  strong  soapsuds  given 
at  a temperature  which  feels  quite  warm,  but  not  hot,  to  the  hand. 

Spasmodic  Colic  in  Horses. — This  is  another  from  of  acute  indi- 
gestion and  arises  from  much  the  same  set  of  causes  as  those  given 
for  the  flatulent  form  just  described.  The  Symptoms  will  be  the 
same,  excepting  that  there  is  no  swelling  of  the  belly,  or  sleepy  stage, 
as  described  for  the  wind  colic.  This  form  of  colic,  if  unassociated 
with  organic  troubles  of  the  bowels,  should  never  end  fatally;  that  it 
is  often  supposed  to  do  so  is  because  the  symptoms  shown  are  pre- 
„ cisely  those  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  in  its  earlier  stages,  and 
the  attack  has  not  been  properly  separated  at  the  beginning.  In 
pure  colic  the  internal  temperature  is  not  raised;  in  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  from  any  cause,  it  is  always  raised  and  other  symp- 
toms of  fever  are  always  present. 

The  Treatment  of  spasmodic  colic  will  be  to  stop  the  pain  by 
the  use  of  tincture  of  opium,  as  already  advised;  and,  as  recovery 
begins  to  be  shown,  raw  linseed  oil  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  one  and  one-half  pints,  to  which  a tablespoonful  of  saleratus 
has  been  added.  Injections  of  warm  soapsuds  will  'Tten  aid  the 
recovery  and  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  first  dose  of  opium 
has  been  given,  and  continued  each  two  hours. 

In  Cattle  and  Sheep  two  further  forms  of  acute  indigestion  are 
met  with,  as,  Impaction  of  the  paunch  or  rumen.  When  an  animal 
has  swallowed  a large  quantity  of  moist  food,  grass,  clover,  fodder 
corn,  etc.,  or  some  kinds  of  grain,  the  paunch  may  be  filled  to  reple- 
tion and  become  quite  distended  from  a process  of  fermentation 
setting  up  within  the  mass. 

The  symptoms  are  very  similar  to  those  of  tympanitis  just  de- 
scribed, but  they  are  not  nearly  as  urgent  and,  if  the  distended 
paunch  is  firmly  pressed  upon,  as  by  the  closed  fist,  an  impression 
will  be  left,  for  a little,  as  if  the  paunch  was  filled  with  dough.  The 
appetite  and  “the  cud”  are  lost,  and  the  pulse  is  small  and  frequent. 

Treatment.  — Give  at  once  a strong  cathartic,  as,  in  cattle,  the 
dose  of  epsom  salts  already  recommended,  to  which  may  be  added 
from  five  to  fifteen  drops  of  croton  oil;  in  Sheep,  epsom  salts  as  before 
advised,  together  with  one  drop  of  the  oil.  In  addition  to  this,  some 
stimulant  may  be  required  by  some  of  the  cases,  and  in  varying 
quantities,  as  indicated  by  the  particular  animal.  The  agents  to  be 
used  here  will  be  either  whiskey  or  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 
(See  dose  table).  The  injection  of  warm  soapsuds,  as  mentioned, 
will  be  especially  valuable  in  these  cases,  as  the  first  prune  object 
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is  to  unload  the  bowels  as  soon  as  possible.  Certain  cases  will  be 
met  with  in  which  it  will  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  this  object 
by  means  of  medicine,  in  which  instances  the  veterinary  surgeon  will 
be  able  to  open  into  the  paunch,  through  the  flank,  and  remove  a 
good  part  of  the  contents  of  the  overfilled  stomach. 

Fardel=bound,  Impaction  of  the  Third  Stomach,  or  “ Grass= 
ball,”  Vertigo,  etc.,  are  names  which  with  some  others  are  given 
to  a form  of  acute  indigestion  met  with  among  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  symptoms  in  cattle  vary  considerably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  goes  about  with  rather  a 
drooping  head;  that  while  the  appetite  remains  fairly  good  he  goes 
picking  about  and  shows  a little  uneasiness  occasionally;  the  bowels 
may  be  constipated  or  the  opposite  condition  of  them  may  exist. 
This  goes  on  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  when  suddenly  the 
victim  shows  a wild  look,  with  prominent,  bloodshot  eyes;  the  tongue 
is  protruded  and  he  breathes  quickly;  and  the  appetite  is  now  entirely 
lost.  After  a little,  marked  delirium  is  shown;  if  the  animal  is  tied 
by  the  head  he  will  fall  forward,  drop  onto  his  side,  and  lie  with  rigid, 
quivering  legs,  until  the  convulsive  attack  subsides.  Cattle  that  are 
loose  in  a field  rush  frantically  forward  and  indicate  some  loss  of 
sight  or  total  blindness,  by  stumbling  over  small  obstacles  or  running 
their  heads  against  trees  or  other  objects.  Sometimes  the  animals 
will  tear  up  the  earth  with  their  horns,  stamping  and  roaring  in  a 
most  violent  manner.  There  is  no  apparent  desire  to  attack  persons 
or  other  animals.  According  to  its  severity  an  attack  lasts  from  an 
hour  or  two  to  several  days,  death  being  the  usual  result  unless 
treatment  is  perseveringly  and  carefully  kept  up.  In  sheep  the  line 
of  symptoms  are  about  the  same. 

Treatment.  — At  the  commencement  give  one  full  dose  of  raw 
linseed  oil  and  saleratus ; at  the  same  time  begin  to  give  moderate  doses 
of  either  the  tincture  of  aconite  root  each  two  hours  in  two  ounces 
of  cold  water,  or  the  fluid  extract  of  belladonna,  clear,  on  the  tongue, 
three  times  daily.  Do  not  continue  the  aconite  for  more  than  one 
day  or  the  belladonna  for  more  than  three  daj^s.  After  this,  if  any- 
thing more  is  needed,  give  to  cattle  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of 
epsom  salts  with  fifteen  grains  of  quinine  in  three  pints  of  water,  not 
oftener  than  once  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  This  should  not  be 
continued  after  the  bowels  begin  to  move,  or  if  they  do  not  move 
quite  satisfactorily,  lessen  the  dose  of  salts,  keeping  up  the  full  dose 
}f  quinine.  For  sheep  give  the  same  treatment  but  reduce  the 
amounts  of  the  medicines  used  to  those  proper  for  the  animal.  (See 
table  of  doses.) 

Chronic  Indigestion. 

This  frequently  met  with  disorder  occurs  in  all  the  animals,  and 
in  them  presents  itself  under  such  a variety  of  circumstances  as  to 
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make  it  difficult  to  lay  down  anything  like  an  absolute  description 
of  its  causes  and  symptoms,  which,  therefore,  must  be  treated  in  a 
general  way. 

Causes.  — These  are  chiefly  errors  in  diet,  though  they  are  not 
always  easily  found  and  recognized.  The  lood  may  be  too  stimulat- 
ing, too  dry,  not  nutritious  enough,  not  sufficiently  well  chewed,  and 
this  may  be  due  to  bad  or  sharp  teeth  or  a habit  of  bolting  the 
food,  as  shown  by  many  horses  and  dogs;  the  feeding  times  may  be 
irregular;  the  food  may  be  given  in  too  large  quantities  at  a time;  and, 
in  horses,  drinking  heartily  just  before  going  to  work.  Impaired 
nervous  power  oftentimes  prevents  the  full  and  necessary  movements 
of  the  stomach  during  the  earlier  digestion,  or  of  the  bowels  later  on. 
If  a horse,  ox,  or  dog  is  fed  a full  meal  when  he  first  comes  in  tired 
from  work,  he  is  apt  to  become  a victim  of  chronic  indigestion. 

Symptoms  are  variable.  The  appetite  may  or  may  not  be  im- 
paired, capricious,  or  even  perverted,  at  which  times  horses,  cattle, 
and  dogs  will  eat  a variety  of  unusual  substances.  At  other  times, 
although  the  animal  eats  enough,  or  more  than  that,  of  good  food, 
he  continues  to  lose  flesh,  sweats  easily  upon  slight  exertion,  the  coat 
looks  unhealthy,  and  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  hard  (hidebound). 
The  bowels  discharges  oftentimes,  seem  to  be  in  perfect  condition  as 
to  quantity,  consistency,  and  color;  there  may  be  constipation,  or 
a moderate  diarrhoea  may  be  shown,  especially  during  exercise;  or 
these  two  last  conditions  may  alternate  without  apparent  cause.  In 
many  instances  urine  of  a light  color  is  passed  in  large  quantities; 
occasionally  the  secretion  will  be  very  noticeably  scant  and  of  a dark 
yellow  color,  and  when  passed  it  may  cause  some  uneasiness  to  be 
shown  by  the  horse  or  dog,  as  if  from  a burning  sensation.  Thirst 
may  be  considerable  or  not;  a horse  will  perhaps  show  a slightly  coated 
tongue  and  have  a sour,  pasty-smelling  mouth;  dogs,  a heavily  coated 
tongue  and  a disagreeable  breath,  and  all  animals  may  have  little 
sores,  like  “canker/’  about  the  mouth  or  on  the  under  side  of  the 
tongue.  Small  worms  may  be  shown;  if  so,  they  will  pass  away  as 
the  digestion  improves,  without  special  treatment.  Attacks  of  colic 
of  more  or  less  importance  will  be  shown  occasionally,  especially 
5*TDong  animals  that  have  voracious  appetites  and  are  allowed  to  eat 
dreely.  All  animals  are  dull  and  listless  while  at  work  or  exercise; 
3r  they  may  seem  active  one  day  and  dull  the  next. 

Treatment.  — All  animals  had  better  receive,  at  first,  the  usual 
dose  of  oil,  whether  the  bowels  are  loose  or  not;  but  in  those  that 
already  have  diarrhoeal  symptoms,  all  exercise  should  be  stopped 
for  two  or  three  days  after  the  oil  has  been  given ; this  must  be  followed 
by  continual  administration  of  some  good  tonic,  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep.  (See  prescriptions.)  For  dogs  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine  pills,  with  a powder  of  bismuth  and  soda,  five  grains  of 
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each,  three  times  daily,  given  dry  on  the  tongue.  All  animals  should 
be  carefully  and  regularly  fed;  in  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  no  Indian 
meal  or  linseed  cake  should  be  allowed,  until  they  have  fully  recov- 
ered. In  dogs  there  is  no  better  feed  than  milk  with  either  wheat 
or  graham  stale  bread  or  boiled  rice  well  soaked  in  it,  fed  in  rather 
small  quantities  three  times  a day;  if  the  case  is  a bad  one,  with 
occasional  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  a tablespoonful  of  lime  water  had 
best  be  mixed  with  each  tumblerful  of  the  milk. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Paunch  of  Cattle. 

Not  uncommonly  these  animals  swallow  such  sharp-pointed  objects 
as  nails,  hairpins,  knitting-needles,  small  pieces  of  iron,  and  other 
similar  articles.  These  bodies,  when  they  have  been  swallowed,  may 
gradually  be  pushed  outward  toward  one  side  or  the  other  and  appear 
at  almost  any  point  and  cause  an  abscess  on  the  surface  under  the 
skin.  If  such  an  abscess  is  opened,  the  foreign  body  will  be  disclosed 
and  can  generally  be  removed  without  difficulty  or  danger. 

At  other  times,  and  frequently,  the  sharp-pointed  object  is  urged 
forward  by  the  natural  movements  of  the  parts,  through  the  midriff, 
until  it  pierces  the  heart  and  causes  the  death  of  the  animal. 

The  Symptoms  of  this  condition  of  affairs  will  be  more  or  less 
abdominal  pain,  nausea,  tympany,  anemia,  dropsical  swellings  about 
the  dewlap;  all  accompanied  by  a fickle  appetite  and  an  obstinate 
diarrhea. 

Treatment.  — Nothing  can  be  done  to  save  the  life  and,  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  it  is  determined  that  this  cause  is  in  operation,  the 
sooner  the  animal  is  made  into  beef  the  better  it  will  be. 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  in  Horses,  Cattle, 

Sheep,  and  Dogs. 

This  condition  may  be  acute  or  chronic 

Acute  Disorder.  — It  is  thought  by  many  authorities  that  this 
condition  cannot  exist  excepting  as  a result  of  poisoning;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  such  substances  as  arsenic,  mercury,  antimony, 
copper,  wood  ashes,  and  sometimes  lead  salts,  are,  as  a rule,  respon- 
sible for  its  appearance.  Still,  to  some  little  extent  among  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  to  a greater  extent  among  dogs,  the  disorder  is 
seen  and  recognized  when  no  question  of  poisoning  can  be  entertained. 

Causes.  — Mineral  poisons,  or  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  some 
foreign  or  indigestible  substance. 

Symptoms.  — Evidences  of  great  pain,  nausea,  and,  in  the  dog 
always,  in  the  horse  occasionally,  vomiting.  The  horse  looks  around 
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to  the  left  flank,  crouches,  and  cannot  stand  quiet  or  erect.  The 
pulse  is  quick  and,  though  strong  at  first,  soon  becomes  feeble,  irregu- 
lar, and  indistinct  at  the  jaw;  the  extremities  grow  cold,  partial  sweats 
break  out  over  the  body;  evidences  of  stupor  appear,  to  be  followed 
by  unconsciousness,  unless  relief  is  given,  and  the  animal  dies  either 
paralytic  or  in  convulsions,  the  pain  having  been  most  intense  through- 
out. In  one  case  seen  by  the  writer  the  spasms  of  pain  were  so 
severe  as  to  pull  the  chin,  at  intervals,  very  nearly  to  the  counter,  and 
each  severer  spasm  was  accompanied  by  a loud  shriek,  but  there  was 
no  vomiting.  In  two  other  cases,  also  seen  by  the  writer,  full  vomit- 
ing took  place.  All  three  of  these  cases  recovered. 

In  Cattle  and  Sheep.  There  is  a highly  disturbed  condition 
of  the  nervous  system,  evidenced  either  by  delirium,  as  shown  in 
fardel-bound,  insensibility,  repeated  convulsive  fits,  or  paralysis  of 
the  hind  extremities,  with  at  first  a more  or  less  profuse  diarrhoea, 
which,  however,  stops  as  soon  as  the  nervous  symptoms  are  well  set 

up.  . . 

In  dogs  the  evidences  of  great  pain,  frequent  and  severe  vomiting 

are  after  a time  followed  by  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  insensibility. 

The  Treatment  of  acute  gastritis  will  in  a great  measure  be  that 
for  any  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  first  thing  will  be  to  stop 
the  pain  as  quickly  as  possible;  for  this  opium  offers  the  best  hope. 
Horses  may  receive  tincture  of  opium  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four 
ounces,  with  twenty-five  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  root  in  a cupful 
of  warm  water,  each  two  hours,  for  as  long  as  necessary;  this  dose  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  as  required;  the  horse  above  lefened  to 
as  “shrieking”  received  eight  ounces  of  tincture  of  opium  at  the  first 
dose  and  after  that  two  of  four  ounces  each  and  one  of  two  ounces. 
This  is  a very  large  quantity,  but  the  animal  needed  it. 

In  Cattle  and  Sheep  aconite  and  belladonna  had  best  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  opium  (see  dose  table),  and  a good  dose,  as  one  quart, 
of  raw  linseed  oil  can  be  given  with  advantage  in  many  cases,  if  re- 
quired it  may  be  repeated  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours.  In 
sheep  the  dose  of  the  oil  will  be  from  six  to  eight  ounces.  _ In  dogs  the 
constant  vomiting  becomes  a very  troublesome  complication  and  must 
be  managed  under  the  rules  already  given,  as,  in  the  special  nature 
of  each  case,  seems  to  produce  the  best  results.  Always  begin  with 
moderate  doses  of  tincture  of  opium,  as  ten  drops  for  medium-sized 
animals,  in  a half  teaspoonful  of  iced  water,  and  repeat  every  two 
hours,  if  it  is  not  rejected  by  the  stomach;  if  it  is  thrown  up,  the 
stomach  must  be  quieted  by  some  of  the  other  methods,  and  the 
opium  tried  again.  An  injection  of  morphine  undei  the  skin,  gi"\  en 
by  one  who  understands  the  operation,  will  often  be  found  exceed- 
ingly useful. 

When  any  of  the  corrosive  poisons  are  known  to  be  the  cause,  whites 
of  eggs,  milk,  linseed  jelly,  or  even  linseed  oil  should  be  given  at  once 
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and  repeatedly,  to  protect  the  walls  of  the  stomach;  after  which,  if 
the  exact  poison  is  known,  its  proper  antidote  is,  of  course,  to  be  given. 
This  should  be  done  by  a medical  practitioner  in  each  case.  (See 
table  of  antidotes.) 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  stomach  may  be  met  with  as  the 
sequel  of  an  acute  attack,  but  is  much  more  apt  to  follow  dietetic 
errors.  It  is  exceedingly  common  among  dogs,  especially  among 
those  that  cannot  be  kept  from  stealing  from  the  refuse  food  deposits 
of  the  neighbors. 

Symptoms.  — In  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  those  of  chronic 
indigestion,  already  described.  In  dogs,  although  there  is  a good 
appetite,  the  food  is  rejected  by  the  stomach;  there  is  considerable 
thirst  and  the  animal  places  itself  in  a peculiar  position  by  standing 
on  his  hind  legs  while  both  his  front  paws  are  stretched  out  to  their 
full  extent  forward,  thus  bringing  the  chest  nearly  to  the  ground;  and 
in  this  position  he  will  stand  for  long  periods  of  time  together. 

Treatment.  — In  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  will  be  that  already 
recommended  for  chronic  indigestion.  In  dogs,  tie  the  animal  up  and 
give  iced  water  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  and  nothing  else,  for 
twenty-four  hours.  He  may  then  begin  to  have  small  quantities  at 
a time  of  milk  and  lime  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a tablespoonful 
of  the  lime  water  to  each  tumblerful  of  milk,  three  times  a day;  in 
addition  to  which  one  teaspoon ful  of  finely  chopped,  lean,  raw  beef 
may  be  given  once  a day;  this  food  can  gradually  be  added  to,  by 
increasing  the  raw  beef,  as  it  is  found  that  the  animal  stops  the  vomit- 
ing. From  the  commencement,  and  until  the  stomach  becomes 
perfectly  quiet,  give  one  of  the  following  powders,  dry  on  the  tongue, 
three  times  a day;  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
of  each  one  dram,  which  should  be  well  mixed  together  and  divided 
into  twelve  powders. 

Diseases  of  the  Intestines. 

Constipation,  or  torpid  action  of  the  bowels,  occurs  in  all  of  the 
animals. 

Causes.  — The  condition  may  depend  upon  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, diminished  muscular  movements  of  the  bowels  (peristaltic  action), 
or  deficient  intestinal  secretions.  Retention  of  undigested  and  waste 
materials  in  the  bowels  will  lead,  after  a varying  interval,  to  conges- 
tion or  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Symptoms.  — There  will  generally  be  a full  and  distended  belly, 
although  this  is  not  constant;  the  motions  are  few,  irregular,  difficult, 
and  attended  with  more  or  less  straining.  If  the  condition  continues, 
the  appetite  becomes  impaired,  the  strength  lessened,  and  the  pulse 
feeble  and  irregular;  if  the  temperature  rises  to  any  marked  degree, 
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it  is  because  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  are  commenc- 
ing to  take  place.  In  some  instances  a yellow  jelly-like  mucous  se- 
cretion is  discharged,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  or  covering  the 
manure. 

Treatment.  — In  many  slight  attacks  a change  to  food  of  a 
more  laxative  nature  will  be  all  that  is  required,  as,  to  horses,  grass, 
carrots,  potatoes  not  to  exceed  one  quart  at  a time,  bran  “mash” 
made  with  warm  water  and  with  the  addition  of  a tablespoonful  of 
salt;  to  cattle  and  sheep,  grass,  beets,  turnips,  and  bran  mash;  to  dogs, 
milk  with  lime  water,  beef  broth,  oatmeal,  vegetables  with  a little 
gravy  over  them,  but  absolutely  no  meat. 

In  the  more  pronounced  instances,  good  doses  of  oil  with  salera- 
tus  should  be  given  at  once,  and  the  food  changed  as  indicated. 
The  oil  may  be  repeated  once,  if  necessary,  at  the  proper  intervals, 
but  no  more  than  two  doses  should  be  given  in  any  instance,  and  if 
this  does  not  have  the  desired  effect,  the  food  should  be  considerably 
lessened  in  quantity  until  the  bowels  have  been  well  unloaded.  If 
colicky  pains  are  shown  at  intervals  to  any  troublesome  extent, 
tincture  of  opium,  in  doses  just  large  enough  to  stop  the  pain,  mixed 
with  a little  oil,  should  be  given  to  horses  and  dogs;  aconite  and 
belladonna  to  cattle  and  sheep.  In  all  of  the  animals  an  occasional 
injection  of  warm  soap-suds  will  give  good  results  in  helping  on 
the  action  of  the  oil  and  in  clearing  out  the  rectum.  It  is  sometimes 
found  at  the  first  examination  of  the  ailing  animal  that  the  rectum 
is  packed  full  of  hard  manure;  this  condition  should  always  be 
removed,  as  with  the  hand  in  the  larger  animals,  the  finger  or  other 
convenient  small  instrument,  as  a teaspoon-handle,  in  the  smaller  ones. 

The  constipation  being  relieved,  all  of  the  animals  should  receive 
a course  of  some  good  vegetable  tonic.  (See  prescriptions.)  If,  after 
this,  constipation  recurs  to  any  marked  extent,  the  animal  should 
continue  to  receive  the  laxative  foods  as  already  suggested,  and  the 
tonic  powders  should  be  continued. 

In  old  dogs  that  have  a chronic  trouble  of  this  kind,  five  drops, 
more  or  less,  of  the  fluid  cascara  may  be  given  every  night,  or  less 
often  as  required,  in  a teaspoonful  of  cold  water.  It  is  not  good 
treatment  to  press  the  cathartic  medicine  too  hard,  for  it  will  not 
accomplish  the  object  if  the  two  doses  recommended  are  not  sufficient; 
and,  if  given  beyond  the  two  doses,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  an  early 
inflammation.  The  writer  has  repeatedly  seen  horses  go  from  seven 
to  nine  days  without  a motion  of  the  bowels  whatever,  and  then  come 
out  all  right  under  the  treatment  advised. 

Diarrhoea,  is  the  general  term  applied  to  an  unnatural  fluidity 
and  an  increased  amount  of  discharge  from  the  bowels.  It  is  met 
with  as  a functional  disturbance  of  various  nature,  or  as  a symptom 
in  the  course  of  general  or  specific  disease,  as  has  been  shown. 

Causes.  — The  proximate  causes  of  the  great  fluid  discharges  are 
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excessive  secretion  from  the  membrane  lining  the  bowels,  which,  in 
itself,  gives  rise  to  great  increase  of  their  natural  activity.  These 
conditions  are,  in  their  turn,  due  to  direct  irritation  of  the  lining 
membrane  from  without,  as,  for  instance,  by  food,  foul  water,  worms, 
etc.;  or,  indirectly,  to  influences  generated  within  the  animal  itself, 
as  from  various  specific  fevers;  nervous  conditions,  as  over  exercise 
in  some  individuals,  fear  in  some  others,  or  any  unusual  nervous 
excitement.  Perhaps  of  all  the  causes  of  diarrhoea  the  most  frequent 
are  injurious  food  and  irregular  feeding;  sudden  changes  in  the  diet, 
especially  from  a dry  to  a moist  or  laxative  one;  drinking  large  quan- 
tities of  water,  when  heated  either  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun  or 
after  exertion;  and  feeding  immediately  after  severe  work  or  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp.  Fat  horses  that  are  used  to  no  more  than  gentle 
exercise,  as  well  as  horses  which  have  a highly  nervous  temperament, 
are  especially  liable  to  diarrhoea  while  being  driven  on  the  road,  and 
this  last  form  being  due,  as  it  is,  to  the  constitutional  make-up  of  the 
animal,  is  next  to  impossible  to  remedy;  they  can  be  stopped  for  the 
time  by  having  a powder  of  gentian  root  and  sulphate  of  iron  (see 
prescriptions),  mixed  in  their  feed,  but  as  soon  as  the  powder  is  dis- 
continued the  diarrhoea  generally  commences  again. 

Symptoms.  — The  bowel  discharges  are  semifluid,  and  may  be 
with  or  without  offensive  odor.  If  the  discharges  are  long  continued, 
the  animal  loses  flesh  and  the  appetite  becomes  fickle.  In  some 
instances  there  is  great  prostration;  colicky  pains,  or  gripes,  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  breathing  is  hastened;  unless  these  symptoms, 
together  with  vomiting  in  dogs  or  great  prostration  in  any  of  the 
animals,  are  present  the  pulse  is  not  usually  hastened. 

Treatment.  — The  exact  cause  should  be  carefully  looked  for 
and  removed  if  possible.  The  animal  should  be  tied  up  and  kept  so 
for  as  long  as  the  discharges  continue;  and  about  one  half  of  the  usual 
dose  of  oil  had  better  be  given.  Further  than  this,  in  most  instances, 
medicines  are  not  required  unless  the  discharges  are  excessive,  or  the 
pain  and  general  disturbance  great.  No  cold  water  should  be  allowed, 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  excessive  discharges  of  fluid  generally  give  rise 
to  a considerable  thirst,  a mixture  of  wheat  flour  and  water  should 
be  given  in  reasonable  quantities,  a few  swallows  at  a time  and  fre- 
quently. The  body  should  be  warmly  covered,  and,  above  all,  de- 
fended from  drafts  of  air.  The  diet  should  be  that  which  is  easily 
digested  and  quite  limited  in  amount.  If  these  simple  measures  are 
not  sufficient  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  check  the  discharges  by 
the  administration  of  very  small  doses  of  tincture  of  opium  mixed 
with  brandy  or  wnisKey  and  water,  not  oftener  than  once  in  each  two 
hours,  always  giving  as  little  as  it  is  found  will  gradually  stop  the 
discharges,  which  must  not  be  checked  too  suddenly,  as,  by  so  doing 
much  mischief  may  be  caused.  If  pain  is  excessive,  in  addition  to 
giving  tincture  of  opium  the  belly  may  be  rubbed  with  a good  stimu- 
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lating  liniment,  and  the  parts  covered,  as  already  directed,  with  a 
dry  blanket  or  a flannel  jacket.  The  use  of  astringent  remedies,  so 
commonly  recommended,  had  better  not  be  used,  except  perhaps  in 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Diarrhoea,  the  Scours,  or  White  Skit  in  foals,  calves,  and  lambs, 
differs  from  the  diarrhoea  of  adult  animals  sufficiently  to  merit  special 
consideration.  This  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  not  so  common  in 
foals  as  among  calves  and  lambs,  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  a 
specific  intestinal  catarrh,  and  a very  serious  affection. 

Causes.  — It  owes  its  origin  to  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  milk 
upon  which  it  feeds;  as  well  as  to  defective  sanitary  arrangements 
by  which  it  may  be  surrounded. 

Symptoms.  — The  malady  usually  appears  during  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  of  life  in  the  foal  and  lamb ; but  in  calves  it  is  frequently 
first  shown  at  a somewhat  later  period,  in  which  instances  it  is  due 
to  an  attempt  to  change  the  food  by  adding  a proportion  of  skim 
milk,  and  when  the  temperature  and  sweetness  of  the  milk,  as  well  as 
cleanliness  of  the  various  pails,  etc.,  have  not  been  properly  attended 
to.  The  manure  is  at  first  of  a greenish  white  color,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  pain  expressed.  Later  on,  or  perhaps  from  the  first  in  the  more 
serious  cases,  the  discharges  are  exceedingly  sour,  full  of  bubbles  of 
gas,  which  indicate  fermentation  of  the  food  ; and  there  is  considerable 
colicky  pain.  If  the  disorder  goes  on  the  little  animal  ceases  to  eat, 
loses  flesh  rapidly,  sinks,  and  dies. 

Treatment.  — At  the  very  first  all  errors  in  diet  should  be  cor- 
rected. The  food,  which  may  well  consist  in  part  of  skimmed  milk, 
must  be  sweet,  given  at  a temperature  of  about  one  hundred  and  one 
degrees,  in  small  quantities  at  a time  and  at  least  four  times  a day 
at  first;  and  all  utensils  used  must  be  well  scalded,  sweet,  and  clean. 

For  medicines,  give  at  first  one  small  dose  of  either  sweet  or 
linseed  oil,  which  will  be  useful  in  helping  to  remove  the  offending 
substances  which  are  in  the  bowels;  and  for  a little  time  add  lime 
water  to  all  of  the  milk  allowed,  the  proportion  of  which  will  be  one 
tablespoonful  to  each  pint  of  milk.  When  pain  and  straining,  are 
prominent  features,  opium,  chloroform,  and  camphor  may.be  gi\cn 
as  required,  in  a little  slightly  warmed  water;  or,  if  in  addition  to  the 
pain  the  animal  is  weak,  give  the  opium  in  a little  brandy  or  whiskey. 
(See  dose  table.)  If  necessary,  the  belly  may  be  rubbed  with  stim- 
ulating liniment  and  covered  with  dry  flannel. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  — This  affection,  always  to  be 
dreaded,  varies  considerably  in  its  manner  of  declaring  itself  and  in 
the  intensity  of  the  attack;  it  may  be  so  severe  as  to  destroy  life 
within  a few  hours  of  its  first  appearance  in  horses  and  dogs.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  not  particularly  subject  to  the  disorder.  The  bowels 
are  very  seldom  affected  throughout  their  entire  extent,  by  some  it 
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is  said  to  attack  the  larger  intestines  more  frequently  than  the  smaller 
ones;  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  horses  than  in  dogs.  The 
malady  is  more  commonly  seen  in  adults  than  in  the  young. 

Causes.  — As  has  been  said  the  degree  of  the  attack  may  vary 
widely;  an  animal,  seemingly  in  perfect  health,  may  be  suddenly 
seized  and  die  in  a few  hours.  Of  this  variety  the  causes  are  not 
always  apparent,  but  overexertion,  long  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
drinking  cold  water  when  heated,  or  washing  the  body  of  a heated 
animal  with  cold  water,  have  been  known  to  give  rise  to  it. 

The  more  usual  form  is  of  slower  development,  although  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  process  may  finally  reach  is,  in  many  instances, 
very  considerable.  This  form  is  caused  by  local  impactions  of  the 
bowels,  constipation,  twists,  intussusception,  worms,  and  various 
poisons,  as  already  pointed  out.  In  addition  to  this,  the  disorder 
may  follow  certain  specific  fevers,  which  have  been  specified. 

Symptoms.  — Excepting  in  the  very  sudden  attacks  soon  followed 
by  death,  as  explained,  the  animal  will  show  a general  constitutional 
disturbance,  as  indicated  by  hurried  breathing,  dulness,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, with  or  without  a marked  shivering  fit.  Abdominal  pain  begins 
to  be  shown  which,  unlike  that  of  colic,  is  continuous,  rarely  inter- 
mitting in  the  least,  and  evidently  more  painful.  The  pulse,  at  first 
quick,  hard,  and  wiry,  becomes  later  on  more  frequent,  of  less  vol- 
ume, more  feeble,  and  finally  imperceptible;  in  number  it  varies 
from  seventy  or  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  even  more,  to 
the  minute.  The  internal  temperature  generally  runs  to  from  one 
hundred  and  three  to  one  hundred  and  four,  although  it  may  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  two,  or  it  may  reach  to  one  hundred  and 
seven.  As  the  pain  increases,  the  horse  stamps,  strikes  at  his  belly, 
and  when  he  lies  down  he  does  so  with  greater  care  than  in  colic,  for 
any  increased  pressure  upon  the  belly  now  causes  an  increase  of  the 
pain,  while  in  colic  it  often  gives  temporary  relief.  The  animal  looks 
toward  his  flanks,  sweats  copiously,  and  groans  from  excessive  pain. 
At  other  times  he  stands  almost  motionless,  so  great  is  the  pain  caused 
by  any  movement  of  the  body,  his  face  plainly  expressing  the  suffering 
he  is  undergoing.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  covered,  in  patches,  by 
a cold  sweat;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  dilated,  and  delirium  or  stupor 
may  follow.  Or,  he  may  become  more  restless  than  ever,  wander 
about  aimlessly,  throw  himself  down  recklessly,  and  roll  violently, 
with  apparent  disregard  of  all  obstacles. 

At  other  times  he  will  balance  himself  for  a short  interval,  with 
teeth  clenched,  pulse  imperceptible,  legs  and  ears  icy  cold;  when 
after  a little  he  suddenly  falls  and  dies  exhausted,  after  a more  or  less 
severe  struggle. 

In  other  attacks  an  apparent  improvement  takes  place  before 
death : the  horse  stands  at  rest  for  a while,  yet,  though  the  breathing 
becomes  more  quiet,  the  symptoms  of  pain  much  less,  and  the  animal 
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will  even  eat  a little,  the  face  maintains  its  haggard,  dejected  appear- 
ance ; cold  patchy  sweats  cover  the  body ; the  pulse  is  nearly  or  quite 
imperceptible;  and,  after  a little,  he  dies  exhausted,  with  gangrene 
of  the  bowels. 

In  still  other  instances  the  animal  persistently  stands  as  already 
described,  the  body  trembles  continuously,  the  lips  fall  apart,  the 
eyes  become  dull,  the  mouth  cold  and  clammy,  the  breath  smells 
badly,  until  at  length,  completely  exhausted,  he  drops  dead. 

The  Dog  is  very  uneasy,  cries  continuously,  gets  up  and  down; 
if  a cold  floor  or  a pool  of  shallow  water  is  within  his  reach,  he  will  lie 
there  flat  on  his  belly,  with  all  of  the  legs  sprawled  out.  The  face 
expresses  great  pain  and  anxiety;  the  pulse,  temperature,  and  breath- 
ing are  of  the  same  character  as  described  for  the  horse.  Death 
usually  takes  place  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Treatment.  — It  is  very  important  that  no  cathartic  medicine 
be  given,  because  the  bowels  when  inflamed  are  completely  paralyzed, 
as  are  other  tissues;  and  all  attempts  to  move  them  will  simply  add 
to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process  by  crowding  down  ma- 
terial upon  the  diseased  portion,  which  it  cannot  pass,  but  where  it 
must  remain  and  act  as  a further  source  of  irritation. 

If  any  hope  of  recovery  is  to  be  entertained,  the  case  must  be  put 
under  treatment  during  the  very  first  of  the  attack;  and  the  measures 
undertaken  for  the  cure  must  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  persisted 
in  until  all  danger  is  over;  if  active  treatment  is  stopped  too  soon, 
relapse  is  apt  to  take  place.  The  measures  to  be  undertaken  are  to 
try  and  stop  the  pain  by  the  use  of  tincture  of  opium,  given  in  a little 
iced  water,  each  two  hours,  in  such  doses  as  are  indicated  by  the  in- 
dividual attack.  In  the  first  stages,  while  the  pulse  is  frequent  and 
comparatively  full,  the  tincture  of  aconite  root  in  doses  of  twenty- 
five  drops,  in  two  ounces  of  cold  water,  given  each  two  hours,  will  be 
of  the  greatest  service  in  helping  to  lessen  the  congestion  and  so  the 
extent  of  the  inflammation;  the  aconite  must  be  discontinued  as  soon 
as  the  pulse  begins  to  show  weakness  by  becoming  small  and  wiry. 
The  belly  should  be  covered  closely  with  the  “three-folded”  blanket 
wrung  out  of  very  hot  water,  and  that  covered  with  a dry  blanket, 
all  held  in  place  by  two  surcingles;  the  hot  blanket  should  be  repeated 
frequently  at  first;  afterward,  as  the  pain  grows  less,  often  enough 
to  keep  the  parts  warm;  great  care  must  be  taken  to  wring  the  hot 
water  blankets  so  dry,  before  they  are  applied,  that  water  will  not 
drop  from  them.  The  legs  must  be  bandaged  with  flannel,  and  stimu- 
lating liniment  may  be  used  on  them,  if  it  seems  to  be  required  by 
their  persistent  coldness.  Although  no  cathartics  should  be  used, 
the  bowels  had  better  be  occasionally  solicited  to  action  by  the  use 
of  hot  soap-suds  injections.  If  the  animal  is  inclined  to  drink  he  may 
be  allowed  iced  water  freely,  a few  swallows  at  a time  each  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  with  the  best  results.  The  greatest  quietude  pos- 
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sible  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  attack;  and  on  no  account 
should  the  animal  be  taken  out  and  made  to  walk,  as  is  too  often 
done.  After  recovery,  soft  sloppy  food,  as  oatmeal  gruel,  hay  tea, 
milk,  and  raw  eggs,  should  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a time, 
for  three  or  four  days,  or  until  all  danger  of  relapse  is  passed;  and 
even  then  the  return  to  the  usual  food  should  be  made  gradually 
and  carefully. 

Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Ailments  of  these  organs,  meaning  the  ureters,  kidneys,  and  blad- 
der, which  in  mankind,  for  reasons  easily  appreciated,  are  so  various 
and  important  are  in  the  animals  few  in  numbers,  of  rare  occurrence ; 
and  their  detection  when  present  is  so  difficult,  needing,  as  it  does, 
the  use  of  chemical  tests  and  the  microscope;  and  the  remedy  is  so 
apt  to  be  of  the  nature  of  surgery,  that  the  services  of  a veterinarian 
should  be  obtained  whenever  their  presence  is  suspected.  The  same 
may  be  said  to  be  true  of  diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation,  even 
in  a greater  degree. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Inasmuch  as  the  structure  of  the  brain  in  animals  is  far  less  com- 
plex than  it  is  in  man,  and  as  it  forms  a much  smaller  proportionate 
share  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  nervous  diseases  are  of  far  less  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  them. 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 

Causes.  — Blows  upon  the  head,  which  injure  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  or  rarely  diseases  of  these  bones;  exhaustion  and  exposure, 
especially  to  a hot  sun;  as  a result  of  certain  fevers;  from  the  entrance 
into  the  system  of  such  specific  germs  as  those  of  rabies,  etc. ; as  well 
as  in  connection  with  certain  forms  of  indigestion. 

Symptoms.  — When  the  covering  of  the  brain  is  the  first  to  be 
implicated,  the  attack  is  noted  for  the  suddenness  and  violence  with 
which  the  disorder  asserts  itself.  The  general  indications  are  fever, 
with  a sharp,  hard  and  irregular  pulse;  a high  temperature;  irregular 
breathing;  and  constipation. 

There  seems  to  be  much  pain  in  the  head,  it  is  held  stiffly  or  even 
pressed  into  a corner  or  against  a wall;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  con- 
tracted; there  is  a look  of  sullenness;  there  may  be  convulsive  muscu- 
lar twitchings,  actual  delirium,  or  strong  convulsions  if  the  malady 
is  extensive.  Sudden  noises  will  increase  any  of  these  symptoms. 
If  this  first  stage  is  survived,  there  will  be  within  from  a few.  hours 
to  two  days  a new  line  of  symptoms,  which  indicate  that  the  disorder 
has  progressed  sufficiently  to  complicate  the  deeper  brain  tissues. 
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The  fever  subsides,  the  temperature  is  lower,  the  pulse  less  frequent, 
the  breathing  becomes  heavy,  the  excitability  or  delirium  is  gradually 
lessened;  special  sensation,  as  from  the  prick  of  a pin,  becomes  dulled. 
The  animal  will,  if  standing,  remain  listlessly  in  one  position,  the  head 
lowered,  the  eyes  glassy,  with  their  pupils  dilated.  Control  over 
voluntary  movements  becomes  more  and  more  disturbed  until  he 
falls;  convulsions,  followed  by  insensibility,  with  snoring,  breathing, 
are  then  shown ; the  eyes  are  open  and  paralyzed ; the  body  is  covered 
by  cold  sweats;  all  of  the  natural  openings  are  relaxed;  and  death 
soon  follows. 

Treatment.  — The  usual  full  doses  of  cathartics  for  the  different 
animals  should  at  once  be  given.  (See  prescriptions.)  Cold  water  or 
ice  should  be  constantly  applied  to  the  head,  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  sop  the  poll  of  the  head  frequently  with  a 
good  cooling  lotion,  as:  liquor  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  one  ounce; 
alcohol,  two  ounces;  water,  five  ounces.  Or,  instead,  this  one : chloride 
of  ammonia,  one  half  ounce;  alcohol,  one  ounce;  dilute  acetic  acid, 
one  and  one  half  ounces;  with  water  enough  to  make  an  eight  ounce 
mixture.  For  the  purpose  of  further  lessening  the  diseased  action, 
there  is  probably  nothing  better  than  iodide  of  potash,  which  may  be 
given  in  large  doses  every  four  hours,  if  possible.  Should  convales- 
cence happily  follow  treatment,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
animal  where  it  is  quiet,  and  give  him  easily  digested  food  for  a time, 
or  relapse  is  likely  to  occur. 

Other  disorders  of  the  brain,  as  chronic  thickening  of  its  cover- 
ings, softening,  hardness,  tumors,  etc.,  will  be  discovered  only  by  the 
expert  veterinarian,  and  they,  as  well  as  apoplexy  of  the  brain,  are 
of  such  a hopeless  nature  and  occur  so  rarely  that  their  description 
here  seems  to  be  unnecessary. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain  without  Fracture  of 

the  Skull. 

Although  the  skulls  of  animals,  horses,  cattle  and  particularly 
sheep,  are  fairly  well  guarded  from  the  effects  of  accidental  blows 
upon  the  parts  of  them  covering  the  brain,  still  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  blows  are  received  of  sufficient  force  to  cause  .insensi- 
bility of  longer  or  shorter  duration  and  importance. 

Causes,,  — The  condition  is  apt  to  occur  in  horses  that  rear  and 
fall  backward,  striking  the  head  upon  the  floor  or  other  hard  substance; 
that  run  away  and  end  up  by  striking  the  head  against  a brick  wall 
or  plate-glass  window;  or  to  any  animal  that  receives  a blow  upon 
the  parts,  as  from  a club  or  otherwise,  which  is  of  sufficient  force  to 
cause  stupor,  more  or  less  insensibility,  and  loss  of  muscular  power, 
from  which  he  may  rally  quickly  or  not  for  many  hours;  or  from  which 
he  may  die  almost  at  once  or  at  the  end  of  some  days  of  insensibility. 

Symptoms  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  concussion. 
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When  the  shock  has  been  but  a slight  one  the  animal  soon  recovers 
from  the  unconsciousness,  showing  nothing  more  than  a slight  stupor 
with  some  unevenness  of  muscular  action  in  walking,  all  of  which 
pass  oft  after  a rest  of  two  or  thiee  days,  at  most.  When  the  blow 
received  has  been  more  severe,  the  insensibility  continues  longer; 
the  animal  lies  as  if  in  a deep  sleep;  the  eyes  are  paralyzed;  the  body 
surface  cold;  the  muscles  soft  and  relaxed;  the  pulse  fluttering  or 
feeble;  and  the  breathing  weak  and  sometimes  almost  imperceptible. 
From  this  condition  the  animal  gradually  recovers  in  favorable  in- 
stance ; or  slowly  sinks  and  dies  without  having  regained  consciousness. 

Treatment.  — At  first  quiet.  If  after  a few  hours  some  degree 
of  consciousness  has  returned  and  reaction  seems  to  be  strong,  the 
head  of  the  animal  should  be  raised  and  placed  comfortably  on  bundles 
of  straw  or  other  convenient  article,  and  finely  pounded  ice  in  a blad- 
der or  rubber  bag  put  onto  the  parts,  which  may  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired. Generally  speaking,  however,  the  depressing  effect  upon 
the  system  is  so  great  that  stimulants,  such  as  brandy  or  the  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia,  properl}’-  diluted  in  cold  water,  should  be  cautiously 
given.  At  the  same  time,  so  long  as  the  body  surface  remains  cold, 
the  animal  should  be  rubbed,  blanketed,  bandaged,  and  made  as 
warm  and  comfortable  as  possible.  Further  treatment  will  consist  in 
keeping  the  bowel  discharges  in  rather  a loose  condition  by  a proper 
regulation  of  the  food,  if  possible;  if  not,  by  the  use  of  small  doses  of 
oil  or  epsom  salts. 

Sunstroke  follows  exposure  to  hot  sun  rays  in  an  overheated 
atmosphere,  in  some  individuals;  and  affects  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs. 

Causes.  — Horses  are  generally  attacked  during  work;  cattle  and 
dogs  when  they  are  confined,  as  in  a small  yard  where  no  shade  is 
obtainable,  for  a length  of  time. 

Symptoms.  — It  may  be  noticed  that  the  horse  does  not  sweat  as 
he  should;  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  seems  dull,  becomes  unsteady, 
and  then  falls,  lying  more  or  less  fully  insensible.  The  other  animals 
lie  and  pant  until  they  gradually  become  more  or  less  unconscious. 
The  skin  is  hot;  the  breathing  difficult;  the  heart’s  action  irregular; 
and,  just  before  death,  the  breathing  gets  gasping. 

Treatment  will  consist  in  removing  the  animal  to  a cool,  shady 
place,  or  in  erecting  a temporary  shade  over  him  where  he  lies;  cold 
water  sponging  of  the  head;  the  judicious  administration  of  stimu- 
lants, as  brandy  or  ammonia,  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  able  to  swallow, 
with,  as  soon  as  he  can  drink,  iced  water  in  small  quantities  at  a time, 
but  at  frequent  intervals. 

Blind  Staggers;  Vertigo;  Cerebral  Congestion. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  seen  disturbances  of  the  brain 
in  horses,  as  every  one  knows. 
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Causes.  — Temporary  congestions  of  the  brain  are  seen  in  horses 
of  all  makes,  shapes,  and  sizes,  and  are  generally  dependent  upon 
some  condition  of  indigestion,  together  with  exercise  too  soon  after 
eating.  “Fits”  in  dogs  are  often  of  th;s  nature  and  due  to  the  same 
causes.  Their  occurrence  may  also  be  due  to  a plethoric  condition  of 
body;  to  certain  disorders  of  the  heart,  either  functional  or  organic, 
or  to  any  cause  through  which  the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
so  interfered  'with  as  to  allow  too  much  of  that  fluid  to  reach  the 
brain,  or  to  be  retained  in  that  structure,  as  by  a badly  fitting 
“breastplate”  or  collar. 

Symptoms.  — These  are  invariably  sudden  in  their  appearance. 
If  upon  the  road,  the  horse  slackens  his  pace  or  suddenly  stops;  there 
is  a shaking  of  the  head  as  if  some  object  had  entered  the  ear,  or  the 
head  is  “tossed”  up  and  down.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  and 
head  look  full;  the  eyes  stare;  the  nostrils  are  held  wide  open;  the 
breathing  is  rapid,  with  perhaps  some  little  noise;  the  muscles  ol  the 
face  and  neck  show  a slight,  rapid,  twitching  movement;  the  body 
is  covered  by  a moderate  sweat;  and  the  front  legs  are  braced  apait, 
as  if  for  support.  Occasionally,  the  attack  proceeds  no  further,  when 
after  a few  moments  the  animal  proceeds  on  his  journey  in  a listless 
way  at  first,  afterward  with  his  usual  interest. 

When,  however,  the  case  is  one  of  greater  severity,  the  muscular 
twitchings  become  more  extensive;  excitement  is  greater,  until  action 
reaches  to.  beyond  the  control  of  the  animal;  he  plunges  foiward, 
bolts,  or  rears  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The  paroxysm  rarely  lasts 
for  more  than  a few  minutes. 

Treatment.  — The  first  indication  will  be  to  remove  the  cause, 
if  it  is  due  to  pressure  from  the  collar  or  breastplate.  All  further 
necessary  treatment  in  any  case  will  be  to  dash  cold  water  onto  the 
head,  until  all  excitement  is  passed  away;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
hold  the  animal  as  still  as  possible  until  the  fit  passes  off,  which  will 
be,  as  a rule,  but  a very  few  minutes.  The  common  practise  of  “bleed- 
ing” these  horses  in  the  mouth  is  entirely  without  effect,  for  the 
amount  of  blood  that  is  thus  allowed  to  escape  is  so  small  as  to  have 
no  effect  whatever  upon  the  animal.  Besides  which,  the  operation 
is  not  without  danger  to  the  horse,  because,  if  the  cut  is  made  at  all 
deeply,  at  the  part  usually  selected,  the  third  “bar”  behind  the  upper 
teeth,  a rather  large  artery  will  be  opened,  which,  because  of  the  hard 
nature  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  close. 

Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  spinal  cord,  in  connection  with  the  brain,  is  the  organ  of  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motion  to  the  trunk  and  extremities  in  all  ani- 
mals. If  the  cord  or  its  coverings  are  injured  in  such  a way  as  to 
cause  the  slightest  pressure  upon  them,  there  will  be  more  or  less 
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interference  with  the  motions  of  the  animal  behind  the  affected  por- 
tion. When  the  pressure  is  slight  the  animal  can  walk,  but  does  so 
in  a more  or  less  uncontrolled  manner.  If  the  pressure  or  injury  is 
extreme,  there  is  complete  paralysis  of  the  parts  behind  it. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Cord  and  its 

Coverings. 

Causes.  — The  cord  and  its  membranes  are  subject  to  inflamma- 
tions, which  may  be  due  to  a fall,  to  heavy  blows  upon  the  back,  as 
well  as  to  certain  fevers  which  affect  the  parts. 

Symptoms.  — If  the  cord  itself  is  much  implicated  in  the  process, 
preliminary  symptoms  are  entirely  absent,  paralysis  being  the  first 
thing  that  is  noticed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  covering  membranes 
are  first  affected,  there  will  be  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  large 
muscles  behind  the  seat  of  injury.  The  animal  will  seem  as  if  sud- 
denly seized  with  a “cramp”  of  the  hind  legs;  the  feet  are  lifted 
rapidly  and  in  a jerking  way  from,  and  are  in  the  same  way  placed 
again  upon,  the  ground;  and  while  these  movements  evidently  cause 
pain  the  animal  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  stop  them  at  will, 
although  at  this  early  stage  there  may  be  short  periods  of  rest  and 
freedom  from  them.  As  time  goes  on  the  spasms  become  more  fre- 
quent; the  animal  sweats  freely,  and  is  restless;  this  may  continue  for 
some  hours,  rarely  exceeding  twelve;  finally,  the  animal  becomes 
paralyzed  behind  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

Treatment  should  be  conducted  upon  the  general  principles 
already  advised  in  inflammatory  disorders,  excepting  that  here  a 
large  dose  of  physic  should  always  be  given  at  once,  and  a folded 
blanket,  carefully  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water,  should  be  put  over 
the  back,  covered  with  a folded  dry  blanket,  and  all  held  in  place  by 
two  surcingles  and  changed  often  enough  to  keep  the  parts  warm. 

Chronic  .Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Shivering.  — The  broken , sprained,  or  “ jinked  back,  ”as  recognized 
by  some  horse  owners. 

In  addition  to  the  active  forms  of  inflammatory  disease  of  these 
parts,  as  just  described,  which  run  their  course  rapidly  and  terminate 
in  death  or,  more  rarely,  in  a gradual  decline  of  symptoms,  there  are, 
in  the  horse,  conditions  in  which  there  exist  certain  irregularities  of 
action,  with  a gradually  increasing  failure  of  motion,  which,  after  a 
long  time,  end  in  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  hind  extrem- 
ities. 

Causes.  — These  are  not  generally  known ; it  is  extremely  prob- 
able that  the  animal  has  received,  at  some  time  or  other,  a slight  appli- 
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cation  of  the  causes  of  the  acute  form;  that  he  has  slipped  in  backing 
heavy  loads,  in  a way  that  has  caused  some  little  over  action  of  the 
backbone;  or  that  there  may  be  a bony  growth  upon  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  back,  which,  gradually  increasing,  causes,  slowly,  more  and 
more  pressure  upon  the  coverings  of  the  cord. 

Symptoms  are  generally  first  noticed  as  the  animal  is  being 
backed  out  of  his  stall,  when,  at  first,  there  will  be  some  apparent 
reluctance  in  lifting  the  hind  feet;  then,  in  some  cases,  when  the  foot 
is  lifted  and  moved  backward  in  the  air,  there  is  a “shivering”  of  it, 
as  if  an  attempt  were  being  made  to  shake  off  some  offending  sub- 
stance; or  there  may  be  a violent  “string  halt”  action  ol  one  or  both 
hind  legs.  After  a varying  time  the  animal  shows  less  disposition  to 
lie  down  than  formerly;  or  when  down  there  is  greater  difficulty  in 
getting  up,  until  finally  it  comes  that  the  horse  must  be  helped  before 
he  can  gain  his  hind  feet,  after  which  he  generally  seems  to  prefer 
to  stand  day  and  night.  Together  with  these  symptoms,  and  coming 
on  very  slowly,  a marked  deficiency  of  muscular  power  is  shown,  he 
almost  refuses  to  back,  or  does  so  with  difficulty ; his  hinder  parts  roll 
from  side  to  side  more  or  less  weakly,  as  he  moves  forward;  next  he 
shows  badly  in  turning;  he  begins  to  “knuckle”  at  the  fetlocks,  to 
interfere,  and  finally  becomes  more  or  less  paralyzed,  and  has  to  be 
destroyed. 

Treatment  will  consist  in  an  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  parts  to 
regain  their  healthy  action;  and  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  if  at  all, 
by  the  use  of  strychnine  (see  prescriptions)  and  repeated  blistering 
of  the  back,  or,  perhaps,  by  firing  and  blistering  along  each  side  of 
the  backbone.  In  blistering  the  back  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use 
too  much  of  the  cantharidine  ointment,  or  to  rub  it  in  too  hard,  or 
else  it  will  permanently  destroy  the  hair.  Horses  with  this  trouble 
should  be  kept  in  slings  while  in  the  stable,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  “cast”  in  the  stall  and  further  injured. 


St.  Vitus’  Dance  (Chorea)  in  Dogs. 

Causes.  — The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  uncontrollable  twich- 
ing  of  various  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  is  undoubtedly  an  after 
effect  of  the  “distemper”  poison.  It  may  also  arise  in  young  dogs  as 
a result  of  the  irritation  caused  by  intestinal  worms;  or  by  teething, 
in  some  cases. 

Symptoms.  — Chorea  generally  begins,  and  especially  so  if  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  distemper,  with  occasional  spasms  of  the  temporal 
muscles;  or  it  may  show  itself  in  other  muscles  of  the  face,  or  even 
those  of  the  eyes;  or  there  may  be  a constant  jerking  of  the  head  and 
lower  jaw;  of  the  fore  legs;  or,  in  fact,  of  any  of  the  muscles;  and,  after 
the  symptom  is  well  set  up,  the  twitchings  of  the  affected  muscles  will 
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have  a marked  regularity  of  action.  These  movements  do  not  cease 
while  the  animal  is  lying  down,  but  they  frequently  do  while  he  is 
asleep. 

The  stomach  and  bowels  are  usually  deranged;  the  appetite 
is  fickle  and  irregular;  constipation  is  troublesome;  diarrhoea  is 
rarely  present.  In  some  cases  the  dog  will  return  to  perfect  health, 
except  for  the  continued  twichings,  and  remain  so  for  years,  but  if  the 
chorea  attacks  whi  e the  animal  is  in  a debditated  condition,  and 
jspecially  if  it  immediately  follows  an  attack  of  distemper,  either 
because  the  restlessness  causes  increasing  and  distressing  debility,  or 
else  because  of  the  further  action  of  the  distemper  poison  upon  the 
nervous  system,  the  chorea  is  gradually  followed  by  attacks  of  con- 
vulsions, more  or  less  insensibility,  paralysis  and  death. 

Treatment.  — The  only  plan  of  medical  treatment  to  be  recom- 
mended will  consist  in  regulating  the  bowels,  subduing  irritation  as 
much  as  possible,  and  strengthening  the  system.  For  these  purposes 
the  employment  of  stimulating  cathartics,  if  they  are  necessary,  as 
they  usually  are,  such  as  calomel  and  jalap,  or,  more  conveniently, 
the  compound  cathartic  pills,  of  the  drug  shops,  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  produce  the  required  action,  as  from  one  pill  in  small  dogs  to  two 
or  three  in  the  larger  ones,  had  better  be  used  once,  or  if  necessery 
twice,  at  the  beginning.  After  that  a five-grain  tablet  of  cascara 
compound,  or  ten  drops  of  the  fluid  cascara,  in  a little  water  may  be 
given  each  night,  or  less  after  or  in  a smaller  dose,  as  required.  For 
subduing  the  irritation  and  quieting  the  animal  give  bromide  of  potash, 
in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  two  or  three  or  four  times  a day,  as 
demanded  by  the  case.  There  is  no  better  tonic  in  these  cases  than 
the  pill  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  one  grain  of  each  to  a pill  for 
small  animals,  two  grains  for  larger  ones,  given  three  times  a day. 
The  tonic  should  not  be  given  until  after  the  more  severe  symptoms 
of  irritation  have  been  overcome. 

The  diet  must  be  nutritious,  chopped  raw  beef,  milk,  and  eggs 
forming  a good  share  of  the  food,  which  should  be  given  in  small 
quantities  at  a time,  three  times  a day.  If  the  symptoms  come  from 
the  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  treatment  for  the  removal  of  them 
should  take  the  place  of  the  carthartic.  If  from  dentition  the  local 
irritating  condition  so  caused  should  be  properly  attended  to. 

At  the  commencement  of  severe  cases  a warm  bath  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  every  other  day  will  often  afford  great  relief;  of 
course  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  animal  from  getting  chilled 
afterward. 

Big  Leg  in  Horses  (Lymphangitis). 

In  this  disorder  of  the  lymph  vessels,  one  or  both  of  the  hind  legs 
will  be  found  in  the  morning  to  have  suddenly  become  considerably 
swollen  over  night. 
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Causes.  — Irritation  of  lymphatic  glands,  that  are  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  extension  of  the  trouble  to 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  affected  limb.  It  is  a frequently  seen 
disorder,  more  especially  in  animals  that  are  overfed  during  short 
periods  of  idleness. 

Symptoms.  — If  noticed  early  enough  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
horse  has  a shivering  fit.  As  this  subsides  the  animal  becomes  rest- 
less; fever  follows  and  lameness  begins  to  be  shown  in  one  or  other 
of  the  hind  legs.  These  various  stages  are  quickly  gone  through 
with;  the  pulse  is  increased  from  seventy  to,  rarely,  one  hundred 
beats  in  the  minute,  and  is  hard  and  cord  like.  The  breathing  is 
hurried;  in  the  severer  cases  it  may  number  as  many  as  from  forty  to 
fifty  and  be  accompanied  by  a slight  blowing  noise.  The  temperature 
will  be  from  one  hundred  and  two  to  one  hundred  and  four;  the  appe- 
tite is  lost;  there  is  great  thirst;  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  The 
swelling,  which  will  first  be  noticed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  along 
the  course  of  the  large  vein,  when  pressure,  if  made  as  by  the  finger, 
will  cause  considerable  pain,  gradually  extends  to  embrace  the  whole 
limb.  The  pain,  heat,  and  tenderness  in  the  part  increases  until  the 
height  of  the  fever  is  reached,  and  then  remains  stationary  for  a day 
or  two,  when  it  begins  to  slowly  subside  and  continues  so  to  do  until 
it  again  reaches  its  natural  size. 

Unless  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  attacks  are  repeated  at 
intervals  until  finally  the  animal  is  left  with  a chronic  big  leg. 

Treatment.  — The  remedies  are  few,  but  they  must  be  promptly 
and  persistently  employed.  The  whole  limb  is  to  be  thoroughly  and 
frequently  bathed  throughout  its  whole  length  with  warm  water. 
Considerable  relief  may  be  afforded  by  rubbing  a little  fluid  extract 
of  belladonna  onto  the  skin  over  the  course  of  the  large  vein  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg,  between  the  times  of  bathing  it,  especially  letting 
it  remain  on  during  the  night.  The  bowels  are  to  be  thoroughly 
cleared  out  with  a good  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  saleratus  (bi- 
carbonate of  soda).  Tincture  of  aconite  root  in  doses  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  drops  each,  in  two  ounces  of  cold  water,  had  better 
be  given  every  two  hours,  for  six  times,  during  the  oncoming  of  the 
fever.  After  the  oil  has  operated,  one  ounce  of  saltpeter,  given  in  the 
drinking  water  through  each  day  , will  aid  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  leg. 

Walking  exercise  is  generally  recommended,  after  the  fever  has 
passed,  to  help  reduce  the  size  of  the  limb;  and  while  it  is  true  that 
size  can  be  temporarily  lessened  in  this  way,  it  is  just  as  true  that,  by 
it,  the  ultimate  period  of  recovery  will  be  delayed ; dry  hand  rubbing 
will  give  better  results.  The  condition  of  chronic  big  leg  is  beyond 
cure  generally ; an  attempt  may  be  made  by  rubbing  the  leg  once  a 
day  with  a liniment  made  of  equal  parts  of  the  soap  liniment  of  the 
drug  stores,  and  tincture  of  iodine.  The  iodide  of  potash  in  fairly  good 
doses  may  be  given  internally,  dissolved  in  water,  three  times  a day. 
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Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Of  these  there  are  so  many  different  varieties,  each  one  of  which 
has  such  a number  of  subdivisions,  that  no  more  than  a few  of  those 
most  commonly  met  with  can  be  described  in  this  place.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that  the  greater  number  of  skin  diseases  are  second- 
ary affections;  and  in  attempting  to  cure  them  the  treatment  must 
be  directed  both  to  the  removal  of  the  internal  cause,  which  is  gen- 
erally digestive  in  its  nature,  and  the  healing  of  the  skin  itself  by 
local  applications. 

Nettle  Rash  (Urticaria)  is  characterized,  in  the  horse,  by  the 
sudden  appearance  upon  various  parts  of  the  skin  of  prominent, 
elastic  patches  of  a roundish  or  oblong  shape,  varying  in  size,  at  their 
bases,  from  that  of  a nickel  to,  rarely,  that  of  a half  dollar. 

Causes.  — • It  is  due  to  some  disorder  of  the  digestion,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  attended  with  some  of  the  usual  more  noticeable  signs 
of  such  disorder,  as  fever,  .diarrhcea  or  colic,  all  of  which,  however, 
if  present,  disappear  as  the  eruption  comes  out. 

Symptoms.  — Whether  some  little  digestive  disturbance  has  been 
noticed  or  not,  the  eruption  appears  suddenly,  beginning  generally 
upon  the  neck  and  from  there  extending  to  cover  nearly  the  entire 
body,  at  times;  or  it  may  be  shown  on  one  part  of  the  skin,  suddenly 
fade  from  there  and  appear  on  another  part.  The  rash  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  slight  itching. 

Treatment.  — Give  a mild  purgative,  as  oil  and  soda,  which 
had  better  be  followed  by  the  administration  of  a powder  made  of 
equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphur;  the  dose  will  be  two  tea- 
spoonfuls, morning  and  night,  mixed  with  the  grain  food;  this  should 
be  continued  for  about  one  week.  The  horse  may  be  used  again  as 
soon  as  the  effects  of  the  oil  have  passed  off. 

False  Ringworm  (Creeping  Teeter;  Herpes  circinatus ) is  a more 
contagious  affection  consisting  of  one  or  more  clusters  of  little 
blisters  upon  slightly  inflamed  patches  of  skin,  which  are  often  so 
shaped  as  to  closely  resemble  true  ringworm,  which  is  a contagious 
disorder  of  the  skin. 

Causes  are  digestive. 

Symptoms.  — There  is  an  eruption  of  little  blisters  upon  inflamed 
patches  of  skin,  which  assume  a circular  form,  the  circles  varying  in 
size  and  sometimes  including  an  area  of  healthy  skin.  The  circles 
increase  in  size  by  their  circumferences. 

True  Ringworm  can  be  distinguished  from  the  false  by  making  a 
careful  examination  of  the  hair  of  the  affected  parts,  which,  in  the  con- 
tagious disorder,  will  be  found  to  have  about  them  a complete  whitish 
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sheath,  to  break  unevenly,  to  be  ragged  at  their  ends  and  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  eaten  through;  their  broken  stumps  are 
much  altered,  bent,  twisted,  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  healthy 
hair. 

Treatment  of  creeping  tetter  will  be  to  regulate  the  diet  under 
rules  already  mentioned.  If  there  be  much  itching  a dose  of  cathartic 
medicine  had  better  be  given;  otherwise,  one  ounce  of  saltpeter, 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  given  in  the  drink- 
ing water  or  on  the  food,  three  times  daily,  and  continued  for  a week 
or  ten  days,  as  required,  will  generally  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  medicine.  The  irritation  of  the  skin  may  be  relieved  and 
cured  by  the  application  of  zinc  ointment,  or  the  ointment  of  the  sub- 
acetate of  lead,  both  of  them  as  ordinarily  prepared  by  the  druggist. 
A simple  dusting  of  the  parts  with  powdered  starch  will  oftentimes 
be  all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  local  treatment. 

Treatment  of  Contagious  Ringworm. — Put  the  animal  in  a 
place  where  he  will  not  come  into  contact  with  any  others;  be  careful 
that  nothing  that  touches  or  has  been  used  upon  the  diseased  animal 
conies  in  any  way  in  contact  with  a healthy  one.  Feed  lightly;  give 
no  exercise;  and  rub  all  of  the  diseased  spots,  once  a day,  with  a mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  soap  liniment  to  an  equal  part  of  the  tincture  of 
iodine.  If,  after  a few  days  of  this  treatment,  the  skin  does  not  seem 
to  be  improving,  increase  the  strength  of  the  solution  by  adding  one- 
half  part  more  of  the  iodine  to  the  original  mixture;  if  it  is  found  that 
this  increased  amount  of  iodine  is  beginning  to  blister  the  parts,  use 
it  once  every  other  day,  only.  If  the  disorder  is  not  cured  in  this 
way  within  a week  or  ten  days,  a veterinarian  had  better  be  called  in 
to  see  the  case. 

Eczema  (often  mistakenly  called  mange,  red  mange,  etc.)  is  the 
most  commonly  seen  skin  disease  in  dogs;  it  also  affects  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  especially  lambs.  It  is  not  contagious,  but  is  very 
apt  to  recur. 

Causes.  — • It  is  invariably  due  to  dietetic  errors,  from  over  feed- 
ing, or  from  insufficient  exercise,  while  eating  food  that  is  too  heating 
in  its  nature;  too  much  meat,  indian  meal,  or  dog  biscuit,  in  dogs; 
indian  and  oil  meal,  in  horses  and  cattle,  or  clover  or  buckwheat,  in 
sheep  or  lambs  that  are  being  prepared  for  market. 

Symptoms.  — In  the  earlier  stages  there  is  an  eruption  of  small 
blisters  on  various  parts  of  the  skin,  closely  crowded  together  and 
often  running  into  each  other,  so  as  to  form,  on  being  broken,  super- 
ficial moist  excoriations,  which  in  a short  time  afterward  are  dried 
into  scabs  and  crusts.  The  heat  of  the  skin,  together  with  the  irri- 
tation caused  by  the  scabs,  produces  considerable  itching,  and  the 
scratching  and  biting  of  the  parts  by  dogs,  and  the  rubbing  of  them 
against  walls  or  similar  objects,  by  the  other  animals,  soon  produce 
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excoriated  patches  of  larger  or  smaller  sizes  upon  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  from  which  oozes  a yellowish  fluid  in  small  quantities,  or  even  a 
small  quantity  of  blood.  These,  when  they  occur,  add  considerably 
to  the  pain  and  itching;  the  animals  scratch  and  rub  more  persistently 
and,  unless  the  disorder  is  cured,  the  skin  begins  to  thicken,  the  hair 
to  fall  off  to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  animal  either  grows  rapidly 
thin  and  dies,  after  a time,  from  exhaustion,  or  else  the  malady  takes 
upon  itself  a chronic  form,  which  will  be  a long  time  in  getting  well, 
although  it  is  curable.  There  are  a considerable  number  of  sub- 
varieties  of  eczema,  but  their  differences  do  not  need  to  be  pointed 
out  here. 

T reatment.  — The  diet  should  at  once  be  changed  and  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  general  rule:  bread  and  milk  with  lime 
water  for  dogs;  grass  or  roots  with  sound  hay  and  a moderate  feeding 
of  oats  and  bran,  with  salt,  to  the  others.  In  very  mild  cases  these 
changes  alone  will  often  be  all  that  is  needed,  especially  if  the  animal 
is  kept  from  scratching,  biting,  or  rubbing  the  skin  by,  in  dogs,  muffling 
the  hind  feet  and  taping  the  mouth.  More  often  the  cases  are  obstinate 
and,  for  a time,  will  seem  to  resist  any  application  that  may  be  made 
to  them.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  disorder  of  the  skin  which  has  had  a 
larger  variety  of  drugs  applied  to  its  remedy  than  this  one;  this  only 
goes  to  show  the  very  untractable  nature  of  the  malady,  at  times; 
it  does  not  necessitate  the  recommendation  of  a long  list  of  remedies. 
The  one  remedy  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring  about  a cure  more 
often  than  any  other  one  is  the  sulphur  lotion.  (See  prescriptions.) 
This,  if  made  as  directed,  will  have  a strength  of  one  part  of  the  sulphur 
to  eight  parts  of  water,  and  may  be  used  in  this  strength  on  all  animals 
that  do  not  have  large  bleeding  surfaces,  as  described,  in  connection 
with  the  trouble.  On  them,  as  well  as  on  lap-dogs  and  lambs,  when 
the  skin  is  very  delicate,  the  lotion  should  be  reduced  by  adding  two 
ounces  of  water  to  each  four  ounces  of  the  lotion;  if  this  is  found,  after 
being  used  for  a day  or  two,  not  to  cause  too  much  irritation,  its 
strength  may  be  gradually  increased  until  the  original  strength  of 
the  lotion  is  reached.  The  lotion  should  be  well  rubbed  onto  all  of 
the  diseased  parts  once  daily,  and  the  animal  held  still  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  or  until  the  application  has  partially  dried.  If  the  disorder 
is  freely  spread  over  the  body,  the  dog  had  better  be  clipped,  or  else 
the  skin  will  not  be  sufficiently  well  reached.  In  instances  when  the 
eczema  is  confined  to  scattered,  small,  hairless,  patches,  wherein  the 
itching  is  considerable,  a solution  or  ointment  of  Icthyol  may  often 
be  used,  once  daily,  with  markedly  good  results.  (See  prescriptions.) 
If  the  case  is  one  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  cure  by  one  or  the  other 
of  these  remedies,  a veterinarian  had  better  be  called. 

Scratches  In  the  Horse. — This  is  a well-known  and  trouble- 
some disorder  occurring  on  the  skin,  just  below  the  fetlock  and  behind 
the  pastern  bone. 


BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 
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Causes.  — The  exciting  cause  is  exposure  of  the  parts  to  melting 
snow,  mud,  and  water.  While  all  horses  are  subject  to  it,  there  aie 
some  that  never  have  it  and  a few  others  that  are  never  without  it. 
It  is  very  much  more  apt  to  affect  horses  that  show  poor  condition, 
due  to  bad  digestion,  than  those  that  are  in  good  health. 

Symptoms. —The  skin  of  the  part  first  becomes  very  slightly 
swollen,  hot  to  the  touch,  and  in  white-haired  horses  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  quite  red  in  color.  After  a very  short  time,  if  the  animal  is  con- 
tinued at  work,  small  horizontal  cracks  appear  and  rapidly  deepen, 
discharging  at  first  a yellowish  fluid  which  afterward  becomes 
mixed  with  blood,  and  the  legs  begin  to  swell.  1 he  edges  of  the  cracks 
widen  and  scabs  appear  upon  them,  which  have  a strong  tendency 
to  form  a horn-like  material  and  become  a source  of  considerable  irri- 
tation. The  animal  starts  off  lame,  but  after  a little  goes  sound,  until 
he  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a while,  when  he  again  goes  lame  for  a little. 

Treatment.  — If  noticed  before  the  cracks  have  become  at  all 
large  or  deep,  the  animal  should  at  once  be  taken  from  work,  put  into 
his  stall,  and  have  the  parts  poulticed  with  linseed,  or  oil  meal,  and 
warm  water,  for  twelve  hours;  after  which  the  zinc  and  lead  lotion 
(see  prescriptions)  should  be  freely  sopped  onto  the  scratches  and 
the  horse  allowed  to  remain  idle  until  well.  In  the  more  advanced 
cases  the  treatment  should  be  the  same,  excepting  that  the  poulticing 
should  be  continued  longer,  and  all  of  the  scabs  must  be  removed 
from  the  edges  of  the  cracks  every  day,  before  the  lotion  is  put  on, 
until  they  cease  to  form;  when  zinc  ointment  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  lotion.  All  cleaning  of  the  parts,  as  from  the  poultice  or  other 
material,  should  be  done  with  dry  cloths;  no  water,  or  soap  and 
water,  should  be  used  at  any  time.  If  the  horse  must  be  used,  he 
should  be  poulticed  over  night,  the  sores  carefully  cleaned  in  the 
morning,  and  the  zinc  ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  parts 
before  he  starts  out.  This  will  help  matters  considerably,  but  a cure 
will,  probably,  not  be  made  until  after  he  has  been  allowed  to  rest. 

Burns  and  Scalds. 

These  happenings  vary  much  as  regards  their  local  and  consti- 
tutional effects,  according  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  heat 
applied,  the  extent  of  the  surface  involved,  the  seat  of  the  mischief, 
and  the  vital  power  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  injury,  because 
great  depression  follows  immediately  after  extensive  injuries  of  the 
kind.  They  are  conveniently  divided  into  four  classes: 

First.  The  burn  which  produces  simple  inflammation  of  the 
skin  may  be  caused  by  the  momentary  application  of  hot  water  or 
steam,  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  a strong  fire,  or  by  momentary  fight 
contact  with  a hot  object  or  a very  small  flame. 
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Symptoms.  — Unless  the  extent  of  surface  injured  be  large,  the 
constitutional  disturbance  is  slight.  The  skin  in  white-haired  animals 
is  seen  to  be  red;  in  all  of  them  there  is  more  or  less  removal  of  the 
hair,  slight  swelling,  and  severe  pain,  which  lasts  for  some  hours.  In 
a few  days  the  outer  skin  peels  off  and  the  hair  gradually  returns  as 
if  it  had  not  been  removed. 

Treatment.  — When  anything  is  required,  some  heavy  oil,  as 
linseed,  should  be  applied  to  the  burned  surface  and  that  covered, 
if  possible,  with  a sufficient  layer  of  oiled  cotton  wool,  which  may  be 
held  in  place  by  a light  bandage.  If  the  cotton  cannot  be  held  in 
place,  wheat  flour  may  be  freely  sprinkled  over  the  newly  oiled  sur- 
face. 

Second.  Inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  the  production  of  blisters 
filled  with  serum,  will  be  caused  by  a more  severe  burn. 

Symptoms.  — The  skin  is  tense,  hot,  and  swollen,  soon  becoming 
more  or  less  covered  with  “water  blisters”  of  varying  sizes;  and  the 
pain  is  considerable.  If  the  blisters  get  broken  or  their  tops  rubbed 
off,  the  surface  underneath  becomes  exceedingly  tendei.  In  the 
more  favorable  cases  the  outer  skin  is  slowly  removed,  and  the  part 
returned  to  health,  no  scar  remains,  and  the  hair  grows  again.  In 
other  instances,  pus  and  sores  will  be  formed  on  the  inju.d  surface  of 
the  true  skin,  when  some  of  the  hair  will  be  permanently  lost  and  a 
scar  will  remain.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  severe 
and  the  depression  considerable. 

Treatment.  — If  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  markedly 
shown,  it  will  be  because  the  pain  is  great.  This  should  be  controlled, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  the  administration  of  moderate  doses  of  the 
tincture  of  opium;  while,  if  the  depression  is  considerable,  a little 
whiskey  or  brandy  may  be  given.  For  the  local  application  nothing 
will  be  better  than  the  raw  linseed  oil,  alread)^  recommended,  or,  if 
the  blisters  are  broken,  carron  oil,  which  is  a mixture  of  linseed  oil 
and  limewvater,  in  equal  parts,  had  better  be  used.  The  use  of  wheat 
flour  is  not  desirable  because,  if  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  contents 
of  the  blisters,  a dirty,  irritating  paste  is  formed,  which  is  difficult 
to  remove,  for  a proper  dressing  of  the  sore  surfaces.  When  the  blisters 
are  large  and  well  filled  with  fluid  they  should  be  opened,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  remove  their  coverings  in  the  process.  If  pus 
is  formed,  the  parts  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  once  or  twice  a day 
with  the  solution  of  lysol. 

Burns  of  greater  severity  than  those  already  described  had  better 
be  put  under  the  care  of  a veterinarian  as  soon  as  possible,  for  they 
are  likely  to  become  quite  complicated  in  their  necessary  treatment, 
both  constitutional  and  local. 


CANKER  OF  THE  EAR  IN  DOGS. 
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Burns  from  Acids  and  Strong  Alkalies  sometimes  occur  as  the 
result  of  accident.  The  treatment  of  them  should  be  as  for  any 
burn  of  equal  importance,  excepting,  if  acid  has  caused  the  harm, 
the  part  should  be  freely  bathed  with  an  alkaline  solution,  as, 
saleratus  one  heaping  tablespoonful  to  each  quart  of  water.  Or  if 
the  burn  is  from  a strong  alkali,  as  lime,  the  parts  should  be  bathed 
with  some  weak  acid  solution,  as  a cupful  of  vinegar  to  each  quart 
of  water.  These  baths  are  to  be  given  only  once,  and  they  will  be 
productive  of  no  good  whatever  unless  they  can  be  used  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  accident  has  taken  place. 

Canker  of  the  Ear  in  Dogs. 

Causes.  — The  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  ears,  bites  fron, 
other  dogs,  but  much  more  frequently  than  either  of  these,  the  same 
set  of  causes  that  operate  in  bringing  on  an  attack  of  eczema. 

Symptoms.  — The  early  approach  of  canker  is  indicated  by  fre- 
quent shaking  of  the  head,  or  holding  it  to  one  side,  or  careful  scratch- 
ing of  one  or  both  ears,  accompanied  by  a low,  painful  sounding  whine. 
If  now  an  examination  of  the  inner  side  of  the  ear  be  made,  the  skin 
will  be  found  red,  especially  down  among  the  folds,  and  that  some  of 
these  are  swollen.  If  these  earlier  symptoms  are  neglected  the  pain 
will  increase,  the  redness  become  more  intense,  the  folds  more  swollen, 
and  deposits  of  red  or  black  thick  matter  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  various  hollows  between  the  folds,  more  especially  the 
deeper  ones  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  Should  it  happen  that 
up  to  this  time  the  ear  had  not  had  treatment,  little  sores  will  begin 
to  appear  upon  various  parts  of  the  skin,  again,  more  particularly 
the  deeper  ones. 

Treatment.— The  ear  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  any  collections  of  foreign  matter  removed.  This  should 
be  carefully  done  by  using  a small  piece  of  wood,  like  a toothpick, 
which  has  a little  absorbent  cotton  wrapped  around  one  end;  the 
cotton  must  be  changed  each  time  that  it  becomes  soiled.  The  ear 
having  thus  been  cleaned  thoroughly,  the  use,  twice  a day,  of  a little 
of  a solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  ten  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water, 
will  generally  be  all  that  is  required.  The  ear  should  be  cleansed 
once  daily  for  as  long  as  is  necessary. 


External  Canker  or  Rodent  Ulceration  of  the  Ear. 

Causes. — The  disorder  attacks  dogs  having  pendulous  ears,  as 
pointers,  setters,  etc.,  and  of  these,  more  commonly  those,  that  from 
the  habit  of  shaking  the  head  considerably,  from  any  cause,  or  those 
whose  instincts  take  them  through  underbrush  and  among  briars 
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where  the  parts  may  receive  some  small  scratches,  which  may  be 
followed  by  the  ulcer. 

Symptoms.  — There  appears  at  first,  at  the  pendulent  tip  of 
the  ear,  a small  wound,  abrasion,  or  bruise  that  is  thought  to  be  of  no 
consequence.  After  a little  time,  however,  the  animal  commences 
to  shake  his  head,  flapping  his  ears  violently ; the  ear  swells  about  the 
little  wound,  which,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  covered  with 
a thin,  dry,  brown  scale,  having  minute  cracks  upon  it  and  being  hot 
and  somewhat  painful  upon  pressure.  After  a little  the  scab  will  be 
removed,  disclosing  an  indolent,  ulcerated  looking  surface  covered 
with  a small  quantity  of  a greenish,  unhealthy  looking  pus.  This 
ulcer  will  extend  itself  more  or  less  rapidly  as  the  dog  shakes  the 
head,  until  the  ear  is  eaten  through  at  the  tip,  the  sore  extends  by  its 
margins  and  shows  no  tendency  to  heal. 

Treatment. — Nothing  will  be  of  avail  until  the  dog  can  be 
made  to  stop  the  violent  flapping  of  the  ears,  and  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  the  use  of  the  so-called  “ canker  cap.”  This  cap 
may  be  made  of  close  net  or  a piece  of  cotton  cloth,  which  should  be 
six  or  eight  inches  in  width  and  sufficiently  long  to  reach  round  the 
head  and  meet  under  the  jaws.  Along  each  side  of  it  must  be  a 
running  piece  of  tape  and  a shorter  piece  sewed  at  the  center  of  each 
of  the  ends.  By  means  of  these  the  cap  may  be  drawn  tightly  over 
the  head,  above  the  eyes,  and  likewise  round  the  neck,  behind  the 
ears,  so  as  to  confine  them  perfectly.  The  cap  being  ready  for  use,  the 
ulcer  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  the  lysol  solution,  and  all  small 
pieces  of  the  scale  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  whole  surface 
is  then  to  be  covered  with  a small  quantity  of  powdered  iodoform, 
the  ears  placed  one  above  the  other  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the 
cap  adjusted.  The  cap  must  be  kept  on  for  some  time  after  the  other 
treatment  is  no  longer  necessary,  or  else  the  ulcer  will  return. 

Rickets 

is  a constitutional  disease  characterized  by  the  softening  and  bend- 
ing of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  body  and  extremities,  superadded 
to  many  of  those  conditions  that  result  from  indigestion.  There  is 
general  debility,  softness  of  muscles,  and  a sluggish  state  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  malady  is  essentially  one  of  early  life  and  is  seen 
in  foals  and  calves,  but  particularly  in  puppies  of  all  breeds,  large 
and  small. 

Causes.  — Anything  which  induces  imperfect  digestion  of  food 
and  impaired  general  nutrition.  Hence  it  is  seen  in  calves  which 
are  not  allowed  to  suckle  their  mothers;  in  foals  when  the  dams  are 
taken  to  work  during  the  day  and  the  foals  allowed  to  suckle  only 
morning  and  night  or,  at  most,  three  times  a day ; conditions  which 
always  create  a tendency  to  eat  to  over  fulness  of  the  stomach,  as  a 
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result  of  which  the  milk  passes  through  them  in  an  ill-digested,  curdy 
condition,  and  the  young  animal  is  partially  starved,  both  by  the 
imperfect  assimilation  of  the  food  and  by  the  weakening  of  the  diges- 
tive powers,  which  is  gradually  brought  about.  In  addition  to  this 
improper  method  of  feeding,  the  constant  breathing  ol  impure  aii , 
living  in  damp,  dark,  or  cold  places,  will  induce  rickets,  and  here  prob- 
ably will  be  found  the  reason  for  so  many  more  puppies  being  affected 
with  rickets  after  a winter  rearing,  than  among  those  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  summer  and  sunshine,  all  other  conditions  being  equal. 

Symptoms.  — It  will  first  be  noticed  that  the  young  animal  shows 
an  undesirable  fulness  of  the  stomach,  just  after  feeding,  which  is 
soon  followed  by  diarrhoea,  more  quickly  recognized  in  calves  and 
foals  than  in  puppies;  general  debility  and  loss  ol  flesh,  with  slight 
but  comparatively  painless  swelling  about  the  joints  of  the  limbs, 
especially  the  wrists  in  puppies.  The  change  from  apparent  health 
to  disease  is,  as  a rule,  so  gradual  that  the  animal  is  not  considered 
to  be  sick  enough  for  special  treatment  until,  after  the  lapse  ol  some 
little  time,  the  bent  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  legs  is  suddenly 
realized  to  exist  to  some  considerable  degree. 

In  foals  and  calves  the  bones  from  the  knees  to  the  ankle  are  first 
to  give  way,  the  curvatures  being  outward;  thus  the  knees  are  thrown 
outward  and  the  toes  drawn  inward.  At  the  same  time  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  bones  at  the  joints  become  enlarged,  hot  and  painful, 
causing  so  much  lameness  that  the  animal  merely  touches,  the  toes  ol 
the  affected  limbs  to  the  ground.  When  the  bones  of  the  hind  extrem- 
ities are  bent,  the  toes  are  turned  outward,  the  hocks  inward,  the 
points  of  them  almost  touching  each  other;  and  the  cannon  bones  bent 
at  their  middle,  inward  and  backward. 

In  puppies  the  bones  which  bend  soonest  are  those  of  the  arm,  at 
the  lower  third,  giving  the  animal  a dwarf-like  appearance ; he  stands 
with  his  front  legs  wide  apart  and  walks  with  a peculiar  strut, 
throwing  the  weight  of  his  body  from  one  leg  to  the  other  as  he 
walks,  the  breast-bone,  in  some  cases,  almost  touching  the  ground. 
The  elbows  and  wrists  are  disproportionately  large  and  somewhat 
hot  and  painful  upon  pressure.  In  all  the  animals,  after  a time,  the 
breathing  is  quickened,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  feeble,  the 
appetite  capricious,  and  the  diarrhoea  offensive  in  smell.  Recovery 
takes  place  slowly  at  first,  rapidly  afterward.  The  earliest  signs  of 
improvement  are  a better  condition  of  the  excretions;  the  appetite 
improves;  the  flesh  is  firmer;  growth,  which  has  been  at  a standstill, 
proceeds  rapidly;  healthy  bone  material  is  actively  deposited  at  the 
parts  where  the  curvature  has  been  the  greatest;  the  bones  become 
healthy;  and  there  is  left  of  the  disorder  only  more  or  less  deformity, 
by  curvature,  which  will  remain  throughout  the  life  of  the  animal. 

Treatment.  — Rickets  is  always  preventable  if  its  causes  are  not 
allowed  to  exist.  When  present,  the  first  attention  must  be  to  regu- 
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late  the  digestion,  under  the  general  rules  already  given,  and  by  allow- 
ing small  quantities  of  the  proper  food,  for  young  animals,  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  medicines  to  be  given  are  iron,  quinine,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  bone  meal,  in  the  quantities  required  by  the  various  animals, 
and  the  differing  sizes  and  ages  of  the  puppies.  (See  dose  table.)  The 
pill  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  may  conveniently  be  given  to  dogs. 
The  bone  meal  used  should  be  that  which  is  carefully  prepared, 
ground  very  fine,  and  obtainable  from  the  druggist  only.  If  the 
dose  of  cod-liver  oil  used  is  too  large,  it  will  cause  purgation  and  must 
be  made  smaller;  if  constipation  is  troublesome  the  dose  of  the  oil 
can  be  increased. 

Splints  of  very  thin  wood  in  the  larger  animals,  or  pasteboard  in 
puppies,  are  often  used  with  considerable  advantage,  during  the 
beginnmg  of  treatment,  if  properly  applied  and  so  arranged  that 
they  do  not  chafe  the  skin.  They  should,  of  course,  be  put  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  curvature. 

Splint 

is  the  name  given  to  a small  bony  growth  generally  situated  upon 
the  inner  side  of  the  front  cannon  bones  of  horses;  while  it  may 
occur  anywhere  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock,  it  is  usually  seen 
about  midway  between  these  two  joints. 

Causes.  — Anything  which  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  bone,  as  a blow  from  the  other  foot,  in  traveling;  in  animals 
under  five  years  of  age,  from  concussion  in  trotting  or  galloping 
rapidly  upon  a hard  road,  etc. 

Symptoms.  — The  bony  enlargement  is  both  easily  seen  and  felt 
upon  some  portion  of  the  parts  described.  Unless  the  splint  is  in 
close  connection  with  the  knee,  or  being  newly  formed,  or  recently 
struck,  as  by  the  other  forward  foot,  there  will  be  no  lameness.  Splint 
lameness  is  peculiar  in  that  the  horse,  with  it,  will  trot  exceedingly 
lame,  and  walk  nearly,  if  not  quite,  sound,  the  two  exhibitions  of 
lameness  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  each  other ; besides  which  the 
further  he  goes  the  lamer  he  gets.  Both  of  these  symptoms  may  be 
shown  before  the  enlargement  appears,  but  if  the  coming  splint  be  its 
cause,  close  examination  will  show  heat  and  tenderness  upon  pressure, 
at  the  seat  of  the  coming  enlargement.  Unless  lameness  is  present,  or 
the  growth  is  in  close  connection  with  the  knee  joint,  splint  is  not  a 
cause  of  unsoundness. 

Treatment.  — When  the  growth  is  first  coming,  or  whenever, 
from  interfering,  etc.,  it  is  hot  and  tender,  rest  the  horse  and  apply 
cold  water  bandages  frequently,  until  all  of  the  heat  and  soreness  have 
passed  away.  Afterward  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  “harden  it 
down”  by  the  use  of  a blistering  ointment  made  of  red  iodide  of 
mercury,  two  drams,  well  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  lard.  A very  little 
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of  this  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  lightly  over  the  splint,  once  a day, 
until  the  parts  become  sore,  when  further  application  of  it  should  be 
stopped  and  the  part  allowed  to  dry;  when  the  crust  that  will  be 
formed  is  perfectly  dry,  a very  little  sweet  oil  or  lard  should  be  put 
upon  it  two  or  three  times  a week  until  it  comes  off.  The  whole 
process  will  take  about  three  weeks.  The  hair  should  be  clipped  oh 
before  the  ointment  is  used. 


Diseased  Conditions  of  Joints 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  intelligently  describe  the  disorders  coming 
under  this  head,  unless  there  is  a fairly  clear  idea  of  the  structure  of 
joints.  A joint  is  a union,  by  means  of  ligaments,  of  two  or  more 
bones  the  opposing  surfaces  of  which,  so  shaped  as  to  be  perfectly 
fitted  into  one  another,  are  covered  by  cartilage  and  enclosed  within 
a capsular  ligament,  forming  a closed  cavity  which  is  lined  throughout 
by  a delicate  membrane  that,  from  its  function,  which  is  the  secretion 
of  the  joint-oil  or  synovia,  is  called  the  synovial  membrane.  Any  one 
of  these  four  tissues  may  be  injured  and  become  inflamed,  but  their 
iability  to  inflammation  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
blood  that  they  naturally  contain,  and  that  is  in  the  following  order: 
synovial  membrane,  bone,  ligament,  and  cartilage. 

The  Causes  which  operate  to  produce  diseases  of  the  joints  are 
very  various;  they  may  be  local,  as  from  blows,  strains,  and  wounds; 
constitutional,  when  certain  conditions  which  modify  the  vital  procesbes 
in  various  other  tissues  of  the  body,  but  which  are  especially  prone  to 
locate  in  the  joints,  are  met  with,  as  in  rheumatism,  tuberculosis,  etc., 
or  there  may  be  a modification  of  one  by  the  other,  as,  when  a pre- 
disposition to  disease  of  the  joints  is  hereditary,  a slight  injury  will 
induce  a certain  grave  disorder  which,  in  an  animal  without  such 
taint,  would  be  of  no  great  consequence. 

Bog  Spavin  is  a soft,  fluctuating  swelling  situated  upon  the  inside 
front  of  the  hock  joint. 

Causes.  — A chronic  synovitis,  which  has  been  due  to  overwork 
of  the  limb  or  to  some  slight  injury  of  it,  as  strain,  twist,  etc.,  as  a 
result  of  which  a large  amount  of  synovial  fluid  has  been  poured  out 
into  the  cavity  of  the  capsular  ligament,  so  creating  a dropsy  of  the 
joint,  which  has  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  become  absorbed  and 
disappear. 

Symptoms. —There  may  be,  at  first,  a slight  lameness  which, 
when  present,  is  due  to  the  cause  of  the  synovitis;  this  soon  passes 
away,  with  rest,  and  there  is  left  no  more  than  the  swelling  described. 
This  swelling  usually  remains  of  about  the  same  size  as  at  first  shown, 
throughout  life;  occasionally  it  may  be  induced  to  disappear  per- 
manently, by  treatment;  at  other  times  it  rarely  happens  that  it 
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continues  to  grow  until  it  reaches  an  immense  size,  in  spite  of  all 
treatment,  but  this  is  usually  in  horses  of  lowered  general  vitality. 
When  bog  spavin  is  present,  without  lameness,  it  is  a blemish,  not  an 
unsoundness,  because,  of  itself,  it  is  not  a cause  of  lameness  and,  when 
of  moderate  size,  does  not  interfere  with  the  animal’s  work. 

Treatment,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  is  not  often  followed 
by  the  permanent  disappearance  of  the  enlargement.  When  it  is 
first  shown  it  may  be  painted  with  pure  tincture  of  iodine  once  a 
day  until  it  becomes  sore;  or  blistered  with  the  ointment  of  red  iodide 
of  mercury,  two  drams  to  the  ounce  of  lard,  applied  as  recommended 
for  splint.  The  animal  must  not  be  allowed  exercise  during  this 
treatment,  under  which  the  swelling  is  often  removed;  but  it  will 
nearly  always  return  as  soon  as  the  horse  is  again  put  to  work. 

Thoroughpin.  — This  name  is  given  to  a dropsical  swelling, 
similar  to  that  of  bog  spavin,  with  which  it  is  often  associated,  situ- 
ated just  above  the  point  of  the  hock,  under  the  large  tendon  which 
comes  down  the  back  of  the  leg  and  passes  over  the  point  of  the 
hock. 

Causes.  — It  comes  as  the  result  of  a low  form  of  inflammation 
of  a synovial  membrane  there  situated,  the  natural  serc.etion 
of  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  gliding  of  the  tendon 
in  its  sheath,  at  the  part.  The  inflammation  results  from  over- 
work of  the  tendon.  It  rarely  causes  lameness,  excepting  that 
which  may  be  due  to  some  little  strain  of  the  tendon,  which,  when 
present,  passes  off  after  a few  days’  rest,  leaving  a dropsical  swelling 
which  extends  from  side  to  side  of  the  leg  and  is  of  larger  or  smaller 
size.  A thoroughpin  is  not  an  unsoundness,  unless  the  animal  is 
going  lame  from  it;  which  will  be,  if  at  all,  when  it  first  makes  its 
appearance,  and  then  the  lameness  is  due  to  injury  of  the  tendon. 

Treatment  will  be  the  same  as  for  bog  spavin;  with  the  same  out- 
look as  to  permanent  loss  of  the  enlargement. 

Capped  Hock  is  a serous  swelling  of  larger  or  smaller  size  situated 
directly  upon  the  point  of  the  hock,  under  the  skin,  which  is  very 

thick  at  the  part.  It  is  seen  in  cattle  as  well  as  horses. 

* 

Causes.  — It  is  the  result  of  a blow,  or  more  or  less  constant 
pressure  upon  the  part.  Horses  that  kick  the  sides  of  the  stall  are 
very  apt  to  have  it,  as  well  as  those  that  meet  with  accidents  as  a 
result  of  which  the  parts  are  injured.  In  cattle  particularly,  and 
rarely  in  horses,  from  lying  upon  a hard  floor  in  such  a position  as  to 
press  the  points  of  the  hock  upon  it. 

Symptoms.  — There  is  a larger  or  smaller  swelling,  which,  when  it 
first  comes,  evidently  contains  fluid,  is  hot,  and  tender  to  the  touch; 
there  may  or  may  not  be  lameness,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
importance  of  the  injury  that  has  caused  the  enlargement. 
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Treatment.  — Prevent  any  repetition  of  the  cause  by  padding 
the  sides  of  the  stalls,  if  necessary.  If  the  injury  be  recent  and  the 
part  hot,  slip  an  old  overall  leg  up  over  the  leg  of  the  animal,  tying 
it  lightly  around  the  limb  just  below  and  above  the  joint,  thus  leaving 
a sort  of  pocket  around  the  joint.  Fill  this  pocket  with  old  sponge, 
cotton  waste,  or  similar  material,  and  keep  it  constant^  wet  with  ice 
water  until  all  heat  and  tenderness  have  passed  off.  If  any  enlarge 
ment  remains,  blister  with  the  ointment  of  red  iodide  ot  mercury,  as 
directed  for  splint,  or,  if  preferred,  paint  the  part  daily  with  pure 
tincture  of  iodine  until  it  becomes  sore,  then  after  a few  days  paint 
again,  as  long  as  necessary.  The  process  of  removing  the  enlargement, 
if  it  becomes  at  all  chronic,  is  a slow  one  and  not  always  entirely 
successful.  The  horse  can  be  used  during  treatment,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  addition  to  the  cause.  It  is  not  an 
unsoundness. 

Curb.  _ By  this  term  is  meant  a hard  swelling  which  appears  at  a 
point  some  three  or  four  inches  below  the  point  of  the  hock,  diiectlv 
upon  the  back  of  the  leg. 

Cause.  — It  is  a strain  of  a ligament  (calcaneo-cuboid)  which 
serves  to  bind  the  lower  extremity  of  “os  calcis”  to  other  small 
bones  of  the  hock  joint.  The  cause  of  the  strain  is  anything  which 
tends  to  pull  the  point  of  the  hock  too  strongly  forward;  as  rearing, 
pulling  heavy  loads  up  hill,  slipping,  as  in  backing,  with  the  hind  legs 
well  under  the  body,  jumping  over  high  objects,  etc. 

Symptoms.  — Upon  examining  the  hind  leg  in  profile  it  will  be 
seen  that,  at  the  point  named,  there  is  an  outward  bulging  varying 
in  size  from  a hard,  small  nodule  to  a large,  diffuse  swelling,  which 
may  possibly,  if  the  strain  be  a very  recent  one,  be  somewhat  puffy, 
hot,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  If  lameness  be  present,  which  depends 
rather  upon  the  age  of  the  curb  than  its  size,  it  is  characterized  b} 
difficulty  in  straightening  the  leg  backward. 

Treatment.  — Rest  the  horse,  put  on  a shoe  having  no  toe 
calk,  and  with  heel  calks  about  one  and  one-quarter  inches  long, 
measuring  from  the  foot  surface  of  the  shoe.  When  the  injury  is 
recent,  or  the  swelling  at  all  puffy  and  hot,  it  should  be  cooled  as 
recommended  for  capped  hock.  After  the  inflammation  has  been 
thus  removed  the  parts  may  be  either  blistered  with  the  led  iodide  of 
mercury,  as  in  splint,  or  fired;  which  operation  will  necessitate  the 
services  of  a veterinarian.  In  some  of  the  less  important  cases,  or  if 
the  horse  can  be  spared  from  work  for  some  time,  the  blister  will 
give  good  results.  In  very  severe  curb  deep  line  firing  is  the  onl\ 
measure  to  be  thoroughly  relied  upon.  When  put  to  work  these 
recovered  horses  should  be  shod  with  fairly  high  heel  calks,  without 
any  toe,  for  some  little  time. 

' If  the  injury  to  the  hock  be  entirely  comprehended  in  the  curb, 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  the  animal  may  be  restored  to  soundness,  so 
far  as  lameness  goes,  although  the  enlargement  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
remain.  Older  horses,  those  in  which  the  bones  have  become  thor- 
oughly  hardened,  permanently  recover  much  more  quickly  than  do 
those  under  five  years  of  age;  among  which  there  is  a strong  tendency 
to  recurrence  of  the  lameness,  upon  work,  until  the  bones  have  age 
enough  to  harden  them,  that  is,  until  they  are  seven  years  old.  An 
old,  hard  curb,  if  the  horse  is  not  going  lame,  is  a bad  blemish,  but  not 
an  unsoundness. 

Bone  Spavin  is  a disease  of  the  small  bones  of  the  hock,  through 
which  a growth  of  new  bony  material,  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  after 
the  nature  of  a splint,  is  deposited  on  the  face  of  the  joint,  on  its 
inner  side,  a little  more  than  half-way  down  between  the  hinge  of 
the  joint  and  the  head  of  the  cannon  bone,  which  last  may  also  be 
involved.  The  term  refers  to  the  enlargement  only.  When  a horse 
is  lame  in  this  joint,  and  no  bony  enlargement  is  discoverable,  he  is 
said  to  be  suffering  from  hock-joint  lameness.  Some  horses  show  a 
bony  enlargement  at  this  point  in  one  or  both  legs,  and  no  lameness 
exists.  Such  animals  are  said  to  have  coarse  hocks,  and  while  one 
is  always  expecting  that  such  an  animal  will  commence  to  go  lame  at 
almost  any  time,  many  of  them  go  through  a life  of  work  without  ever 
showing  lameness  or  limited  action  there. 

Causes  are  predisposing  and  exciting.  A predisposition  to  spavin 
may  be  hereditary  or  due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  conformation  of 
the  leg,  or  joint,  as  in  a “sickle-hocked”  horse,  etc.;  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  hereditary  tendency 

The  exciting  causes  are  anything  that  may  set  up  an  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  as  strains  or  local  injuries;  or  which  may 
give  rise  to  disease  of  the  bones  or  its  covering,  the  periosteum,  as 
concussion,  that  is,  too  much  fast  work  at  either  galloping  or  running, 
or  anjdhing  that  overworks  the  joint. 

Symptoms.  — There  is  a ^ard  enlargement  upon  the  seat  of  spavin, 
which  may  be  so  large  as  to  be  easily  seen  from  quite  a little  distance, 
when  standing  directly  behind  the  horse,  or  so  small  as  to  need  the 
most  careful  examination  by  an  expert  for  its  detection.  The  lame- 
ness is  always  shown  when  the  unexercised  horse  begins  to  trot,  and 
is  somewhat  peculiar  in  that  it  generally  passes  entirely  away  after 
the  animal  has  been  driven  a distance  varying  from  a few  rods  to  a 
mile  or  two.  In  some  instances  the  lameness  is  not  lost,  or  it  may 
even  be  increased,  by  exercise;  this  is  when  the  cartilages  of  the 
small  bones,  the  action  of  which  is  simply  to  glide  upon  one  another, 
have  become  diseased,  allowing  their  sore  surfaces  to  rub  together. 
The  method  of  using  the  limb  is  peculiar  in  that  the  spavined  horse 
invariably  starts  off  and  goes  upon  his  toe,  so  long  as  the  lameness 
lasts;  and  if  the  shoe  of  one  of  these  animals  is  examined  it  will  be 
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seen  that  its  toe  is  nearly  worn  out,  while  its  heels  have  been  but 
little  worn,  if  the  shoe  has  been  upon  the  foot  for  some  time  and  the 
horse  has  been  regularly  worked.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  lame- 
ness is  that  when  the  leg  is  lifted  from  the  ground  the  hock  moves 
with  a little  spasmodic  jerk  that  remotely  suggests  a string-halt 
action.  In  some  cases  the  pain  caused  by  work  is  so  great  that  the 
animal  loses  flesh  rapidly  and  doesn’t  eat  well. 

Treatment.  — The  only  reliable  method  of  cure  is  by  deep  point 
firing  and  absolute  rest  for  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  Occasionally 
a severe  blistering,  with  the  Spanish  fly  ointment,  or  some  liquid 
blister,  many  of  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of  “spavin  cure, 
have  been  known  to  bring  about  the  desired  result;  but  they  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon.  There  are  one  or  two  good  operations  that  are 
practised  by  veterinaries,  the  description  ol  which  will  not  be  neces- 
sary in  this  place. 

Young  animals  recover  much  more  often  than  older  ones;  but 
in  a large  practice  the  percentages  of  recovery  amount  to  about 
three  quarters  of  all  the  cases  fired , taking  them  as  they  come,  favoi- 
able  and  unfavorable,  together. 

All  spavined  horses,  while  at  work,  should  have  the  toes  well  cut 
back,  the  shoe  fairly  long  in  the  heel,  with  the  heel  calks  as  long  as 
can  safely  be  used. 

Ringbone,  often  called  Clingfast,  is  another  one  of  the  dis- 
orders, as  a result  of  which  deposits  of  new  bone  are  made  round 
about ’the  diseased  parts,  which  are  one  or  the  other  of  the  pastern 
bones,  on  either  the  front  or  hind  legs,  more  commonly,  perhaps,  on 
the  hind.  The  term  is  properly  applied  to  any  such  enlargement, 
whether  it  forms  a “ring  around  the  bone”  or  consists  simply  in  a 
small  prominence  upon  one  part  of  the  bone  only.  If  the  enlargement 
is  above  the  middle  of  os  suffraginis  (see  skeleton)  it  is  described  as  a 
false  ringbone  and  is  of  the  nature  of  “splint”;  this  is  not  an  unsound- 
ness, if  the  animal  trots  free  from  lameness.  In  true  ringbone  the 
bony  deposits  involve  joints  of  large  movement,  because  of  which 
the  disorder  is  generally  incurable. 

Causes.  — These  are  predisposing  and  exciting.  Among  the  pre- 
disposing causes  are  hereditary  taint,  long  sloping  pasterns,  and 
rheumatism.  That  breeding  from  ringboned  parents  has  long  been 
looked  upon  as  a fruitful  source  of  ringbone  m the  young  there  is  no 
possible  doubt.  The  exciting  causes  may  be  said  to  consist  in  any 
acts  or  efforts  of  speed  or  strength  that  will  produce  an  over-concussion 
to  the  pastern  bones;  strains  of  the  parts,  injuries  as  from  blows, 
pricks  with  a fork-tine,  or  wounds  of^  any  sort  that  can  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  bones  or  synovial  membranes. 

Symptoms.  — Lameness  occasionally  precedes  any  recognizable 
deposits  of  new  bone  material;  and  the  lameness  is  peculiar  in  that, 
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if  in  a lore  limb,  the  horse  puts  his  heel  to  the  ground  first;  if  in  a hind 
one  the  toe  is  the  first  to  touch  the  ground.  Later  the  pastern,  just 
above  the  coronet,  will  be  seen  to  be  larger  than  its  fellow,  with  or 
without  heat  or  tenderness  to  the  touch;  and  if  the  animal  is  trotted 
he  will  show  more  or  less  lameness,  evidently  referable  to  the  region 
of  the  foot.  Not  unfrequently  a horse  is  seen  with  a hard  enlargement 
upon  the  seat  of  ringbone,  that  will  show  no  lameness.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  writer  has  known  several  of  these  instances  in 
which  the  animals  have  continued  to  go  sound  for  a long  time,  his 
practice  has  always  been  to  reject  as  unsound  any  horse  having  a 
bony  enlargement  upon  the  seat  of  ringbone  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
practise  has  been  proved  to  be  good. 

Treatment.  — Many  operations,  some  of  them,  as  stripping  the 
sole,  of  a most  cruel  and  useless  nature,  have  been  from  time  to  time 
practised  for  the  cure  of  ringbone,  without  success.  The  fact  is  that 
the  disorder  is  generally  incurable;  occasionally,  repeated  blisterings 
with  the  red  iodide  of  mercury,  in  young  animals,  or  repeated  deep 
point  firing,  with  Spanish  fly  blisters,  in  the  older  ones,  with  long  rest, 
will  be  followed  by  loss  of  the  lameness  and  ability  to  work  sound. 
So,  taken  all  in  all,  it  will  probably  be  as  well  to  keep  at  work  a horse 
that  is  no  more  than  moderately  lame  from  ringbone;  his  chances  of 
recovery  are  certainly  none  the  less.  In  shoeing  such  horses  for  work, 
those  that  put  the  heel  to  the  ground  first  should  have  a thin,  wide- 
heeled  bar  shoe  put  upon  the  foot;  those  that  go  upon  the  toes  should 
have  high  heel  calks  and  no  toe  calk  upon  the  shoes. 

Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

Disease  of  the  Navicular  Joint,  Coffin  Joint  Lameness,  Grog- 
giness, Chest  Founder,  etc.,  are  names  given  to  a disorder  of  the 
navicular  joint,  which  is  made  up  between  the  navicular  bone 
and  the  tendon  which  picks  up  the  heel  of  the  foot;  the  cartilages 
and  synovial  membranes  being  situated  at  points  where  this  bone  is 
against  the  pedal  bone,  but  much  more  extensively  on  the  surface  of 
it,  over  which  the  tendon  slides,  where  there  is  an  unusually  large 
joint  oil  apparatus.  It  is  the  most  commonly  seen  disease  of  the 
fore  feet  in  horses  that  are  used  for  driving  or  running  purposes, 
and  one  of  the  most  incurable  of  them,  when  firmly  seated. 

Causes.  — The  trouble  always  commences  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane  between  the  bone  and  the  tendon;  if  this  is 
unrelieved,  and  it  is  the  only  stage  of  the  disorder  which  it  is  possible 
to  cure,  the  later  effects  of  synovitis  follow  in  more  or  less  rapid 
succession;  the  bone  is  roughened  at  its  edges,  the  cartilage  is  more  or 
less  destroyed,  the  center  of  the  bone  begins  to  decay,  and  the  whole 
bone  may  finally  be  broken  across  through  its  short  middle  line.  If 
the  roughness  of  the  edges,  above  spoken  of,  becomes  sufficiently 
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developed,  the  tendon,  in  gliding  over  it,  is  roughened  and  an  inflam- 
mation is  set  up  which  finally  results  in  an  adhesion  of  the  tendon  to 

the  bone.  . . . . 

The  disorder  is  rarely  or  never  met  with  in  horses  having  large, 

round  feet  with  low  heels,  but  attacks  those  of  the  opposite  formation, 
that  is,  with  high  heels  and  a good  length  from  toe  to  heel.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  low-heeled  foot  carries  with  it  a large 
frog  and  never  easily  becomes  hard;  just  as  well  known  is  the  fact  that 
the  frog  in  the  high-heeled  foot  tends  to  grow  small,  the  sole  to  fill  up 
with  a quantity  of  hard,  dry  horn,  and  the  walls  at  the  heels  so  dry 
and  hard  that  they  actually  contract  upon  themselves  until  the  foot 
looks,  and  is,  much  more  narrow  than  it  should  be  across  the  heels  and 
quarters.  It  will  easily  be  understood,  then,  that  an  animal  with 
feet  as  hard  as  a stone,  in  which  the  horn  has  lost  all  of  its  elasticity, 
both  in  the  wall  and  sole,  and  in  which  the  frog  has  become  more  or 
less  shriveled  and  hard,  if  trotted  upon  a hard  road,  will  receive  much 
more  concussion  to  the  foot  than  if  that  member  were  in  its  noimal 
elastic  condition.  And  when  it  is  realized  how  delicate  and  suscep- 
tible to  injury  synovial  membranes  are,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
that  the  one  cause  of  navicular  disease,  aside  from  absolute  wounds 
to  the  parts,  as  from  nail  prick,  is  concussion;  received  under  the 
conditions  pointed  out  and  communicated  to  the  synovial  membrane. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  colts  bred  from  parents,  especially 
mares,  having  this  trouble,  are  strongly  predisposed  to  contract  it 
upon  slight  application  of  the  general  cause. 

Symptoms.  — Lameness  may  be  the  first  thing  to  attract  atten- 
tion, although,  at  times,  an  earlier  sign  will  be  a more  or  less  constant 
“pointing”  of  the  foot  while  standing  in  the  stall  or  elsewhere,  the 
horse,  however,  doing  his  work  “sound.”  Lameness  may  make  its 
appearance  suddenly,  in  which  instances  it  is  often  intense  fiom  the 
first;  as,  a horse  may  leave  the  stable,  for  work,  in  his  usual  state  of 
soundness  but,  while  out,  drop  suddenly  lame.  At  the  moment  it  is 
thought  that  he  has  trodden  upon,  or  picked  up,  a stone;  upon  exami- 
nation, however,  no  stone  is  found,  nor  is  there  any  apparent  cause 
of  lameness  in  either  the  foot  or  the  leg;  after  a little  further  time  he 
is  found  to  be  suffering  from  this  lameness. 

More  generally,  however,  the  lameness  is  gradual  in  its  develop- 
ment, insidious  and  stealthy  even.  At  first  the  owner  imagines  that 
his  horse  is  going  lame;  while  driving  him  he  “wonders  if  he  is  not 
now  and  then  taking  a lame  step,  or  whether  it  is  his  fancy  that  he 
does  so;  the  leg  and  foot  are  examined,  nothing  is  found  to  be  wiong, 
and  no  more  is  thought  of  the  matter,  especially  as,  upon  the  next 
slight  drive,  the  animal  shows  no  lameness  whatever.  Soon,  a longer 
or  more  speedy  drive  is  taken,  the  suspected  lameness  returns  and 
asssumes  more  of  the  form  of  reality  and  does  not  pass  off  so  quickb  . 
If,  even  now,  .the  animal  has  a few  days’  rest  the  lameness  is  not 
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unlikely  to  be  lost  a second  time  or,  at  all  events,  it  is  so  slight  that 
little  or  no  heed  is  taken  of  the  “favoring”  that  remains.  In  this 
way  days  or  weeks  are  allowed  to  pass  before  the  obstinate  charac- 
ter of  the  trouble  is  realized. 

The  foot  may  or  may  not  feel  hot  to  the  touch;  the  hoof  will  be 
hard,  and  if  sharply  tapped  with  a hammer,  on  the  sole,  under  the 
joint,  some  evidences  of  pain  may  be  discovered.  Further  than  this, 
the  examination  must  be  in  skilled  hands;  it  consists  of  exclusion  of 
other  causes  of  lameness,  by  further  examination  of  the  foot;  the 
injection  of  cocaine  to  numb  the  foot,  and  a trot  at  the  halter  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  lameness  still  remains. 

After  an  animal  has  become  chronically  lame  in  both  feet,  from 
this  trouble,  the  legs,  in  trotting,  are  pushed  straight  out  without  very 
much  bending  of  the  knee  or  action  of  the  muscles  in  the  region  of  the 
shoulders  and  arms,  so  that  the  feet  may  come  to  the  ground  as  lightly 
as  possible  and  save  pain.  A horse  in  this  condition  scarcely  ever 
“nods,”  as  from  lameness,  but  with  the  action  described,  and  the 
soreness  about  equal  in  both  feet,  he  goes  along  pretty  well  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  sometimes  for  years.  It  is  this  limited  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  arms  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
terms  chest  founder  and  sweeny  of  the  shoulder,  occasionally  heard; 
the  fact  being  that  because  of  the  lessened  use  of  the  muscles  an 
atrophy  or  shrinking  in  size  of  them  takes  place,  which  makes  the 
breast  look  as  if  it  were  sunken  in;  and  the  shoulders  thin,  flat,  and 
drawn. 

Treatment.  — There  is  no  hope  of  full  recovery  unless  the  case 
is  put  under  treatment  for  synovitis  when  the  trouble  is  first  shown. 
The  shoes  are  to  be  removed,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  including  the  bars, 
pared  out,  until  the  remaining  horn  is  quite  flexible  under  pressure 
from  the  thumbs,  the  heels  well  opened;  and  the  animal  allowed  to 
stand,  with  both  feet  in  a tub  of  ice  water,  up  to  the  fetlock  joints. 
After  this  “soaking”  has  been  continued,  during  the  daytime,  for 
five  or  six  days,  the  coronets  are  to  be  thoroughly  blistered  with 
Spanish  fly  and  the  horse  allowed  absolute  rest  in  a stall  or  box  for 
fully  six  weeks.  The  horse  will  go  sound  after  the  soaking,  but  if  he 
is  allowed  to  go  to  work  without  taking  the  long  rest  prescribed,  the 
synovitis  will  return. 

There  is  but  one  surgical  operation  that  should  be  allowed  upon  the 
feet  of  these  horses,  and  that  is  the  one  that  is  commonly  known  as 
“nerving,”  in  which  a section  of  the  sensory  nerve  supplying  the  foot 
is  cut  out;  two  cuts  for  each  foot  are  required.  This  operation  may 
well  be  likened,  in  its  results,  to  that  of  “killing  the  nerve”  in  a tooth, 
commonly  practised  by  dentists;  the  disease  is  not  cured,  but  remains 
in  the  foot  and  progresses,  but  with,  perhaps,  less  rapidity.  There  is 
no  loss  of  action,  because  the  nerve  that  is  destroyed  is  one  purely 
of  sensation;  the  nerves  governing  the  action  of  the  muscles,  which 
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are  all  situated  above  the  knee,  are  in  no  wise  interfered  with.  The 
writer  has  known  many  instances  in  which  comparatively  worthless 
horses  have  been  made,  in  this  way,  to  go  perfectly  sound  for  years. 
On  the  other  hand  it  occasionally  happens  that  a form  of  degeneration 
follows  the  operation,  in  which  cases  the  hoof  is  sloughed  off  and  the 
animal  has  to  be  killed;  there  is  no  pain  accompanying  this  loss  ol 
the  hoof  because  the  foot  has  already  been  made  ‘ numb  by  the 
removal  of  the  nerve.  The  operation  should  not  be  attempted  until 
the  foot  and  leg,  up  to  the  knee,  have  been  made  thoroughly  cool  by 
the  application  of  a cold-water  bath  to  the  feet  and  cold,  wet  bandages 
to  the  legs,  for  two  or  three  days  immediately  preceding  it. 

Side  Bone,  -r-  This  term  is  used  to  indicate  the  presence  ol  a 
hard,  bony  bunch,  situated  at  the  extreme  heel  of  the  foot,  just  above 
the  hoof,  at  the  point  where  it  begins  to  make  the  turn  toward  the 

frog. 

Causes.  — The  bunches  appear  because  the  cartilaginous  wings 
of  the  pedal  bone,  which  come  up  to  give  elasticity  to  this  part  ot  the 
foot,  have  been  attacked  by  an  inflammation  which  has  changec 
them  into  bone.  They  are  generally,  but  not  always,  found  m low- 
heeled  feet;  and  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  usually  due  to  con- 
cussion coming  through  heavy,  high  heel-calks;  they  may  also  be  the 
result  of  blows  or  wounds  to  the  part. 

Symptoms.  — Lameness  may  or  may  not  be  present;  the  bunch  is 
easily  felt,  and  can  oftentimes  be  seen,  when  the  horse  stands  with 
the  feet  firmly  placed  on  the  ground.  If  the  foot  is  lifted  and  the 
side  bone  taken  between  the  finger  and  thumb  it  will  be  found  to  be 
entirely  rigid  and  of  larger  or  smaller  size.  There  may  be  but  one 
on  a foot,  more  commonly  there  are  two;  all  the  feet  may  be  affected, 
but  it  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  front  ones.  \\  hen 
lame,  the  horse  puts  his  toe  to  the  ground  first,  which  gives  him  a 
short  and  stilty  action. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not 
horses  having  side-bone,  and  going  sound,  were  sound  It  may  well 
be  determined  that  they  are  all  unsound,  but  horses  that  are  to  be 
used  at  a walking  pace  only,  will  often  keep  free  from  lameness  and 
do  good  serviceable  work. 

Treatment.  — Rest;  ice  water  swabs  around  the  coronets  for 
three  or  four  days,  to  be  followed  by  a good  Spanish  fly  blister,  and 
the  rest  continued  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  feet  are  to  be  shod 
with  a wide  webbed  bar  shoe  which  is  no  thicker  at  the  heels  than  at 
the  toe.  If  calks  are  needed  they  may  be  welded  onto  the  sides  and 
toe  leaving  the  heels  under  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  uncalked.  In 
horses  to  be  used  for  driving  or  any  fast  work,  there  is  no  way  m 
which  the  lameness  can  be  permanently  removed. 
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Sand=Crack  or  Toe-Crack.  — This  term  is  used  to  describe  a 
split  in  the  horn  of  the  hoof  of  the  hind  feet,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  instances;  it  is  very  seldom  seen  in  the  front  ones. 

Causes.  — The  usual  victim  of  sand-crack  is  the  heavy  work 
horse,  although  it  is  not  confined  to  them.  Animals  with  short,  up- 
right pasterns,  with  clubby,  prominent  hoofs,  are  considered  to  be 
predisposed  to  the  accident;  which  is  caused  by  the  persistent  use  of 
heavy  toe  calks  upon  the  shoes. 

Symptoms.  — There  is  a crack  of  the  hoof  directly  at  the  middle 
of  the  toe ; it  may  extend  from  the  hair  to  the  shoe,  or  only  for  a short 
distance  from  the  shoe  upward.  It  generally,  when  extending  for  the 
entire  length,  penetrates  the  whole  thickness  of  the  horn;  the  shorter 
cracks  are  not  as  likely  to  do  so.  When  extending  through  the  horn 
to  the  soft  structures  under  it,  the  constant  opening  and  closing  of 
the  crack,  as  the  horse  throws  his  weight  upon  the  foot  and  then 
lifts  it  from  the  ground,  occasionally  pinches  them  at  a point  just 
below  the  coronet,  causing  a sore  which  sometimes  discharges  blood 
and  pus  in  very  small  quantities,  and  always  produces  great  lameness, 
the  seat  of  which  can  easily  be  found  by  pressing  the  coronet  at  the 
top  of  the  crack.  Such  an  animal,  in  walking,  will  first  put  the  heel 
to  the  ground, 

Treatment.  — If  there  is  no  lameness  and  it  is  desired  to  get  rid 
of  the  crack,  the  shoes  should  be  replaced  by  those  having  side  calks 
instead  of  a toe  calk ; next  a cut  must  be  made,  with  a sharp  drawing 
knife,  parallel  to  and  just  below  the  coronet,  extending  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  crack;  from  each  end  of 
this  cut  another  is  to  be  made  in  a line  downward,  which  will  meet 
the  crack  at  about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  coronet,  thus 
cutting  a triangle  in  the  horn.  All  of  the  hoof  between  these  cuts  is 
to  be  carefully  removed  down  to  the  soft  tissues  below  it,  leaving  all 
of  the  edges  and  corners  square  and  good. 

If  lameness  with  more  or  less  festering  of  the  soft  parts  is  present, 
the  same  operation  is  to  be  made  through  the  hoof  and  the  sore 
poulticed  for  a day  or  two  with  flaxseed  or  oil  meal;  when  all  discharges 
have  ceased,  a small  piece  of  oakum,  saturated  with  oil  of  cade, 
should  be  put  on  and  held  in  place  by  a bandage,  until  new  solid  horn 
begins  to  form  on  the  surface  at  the  bottom  of  the  part  cut  away; 
this  dressing  is  to  be  done  once  a day.  The  horse  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  stall  until  the  new  surface  horn  is  seen  to  be  well 
started  down  from  the  coronet,  when  he  may  be  shod,  as  directed, 
and  put  to  rather  slow  work,  at  first. 

Quarter-Crack.  — In  this  the  condition  of  affairs  is  much  the 
same  as  in  sand-crack,  excepting  for  its  situation  upon  the  hoof, 
which  is  somewhat  back  of  midway  between  the  toe  and  the  heel,  at 
what  is  called  the  “quarter”  of  the  foot. 
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Causes.  — There  is  no  doubt  that  this  crack  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  hoofs  which  are  disposed  to  easily  become  dry,  hard,  and 
brittle,  especially  those  having  thin,  shelly  walls;  and  in  which  the 
horn-secreting  structures  are  in  a more  or  less  state  oi  chronic  inflam- 
mation, with  a tendency  to  contraction  at  the  heels.  The  crack  may 
also  follow  a slight  wound  of  the  coronet.  Shoes  that  are  set  so  that 
they  do  not  press  evenly  upon  the  wall  of  the  hoofs  from  the  quartern 
to  the  heels,  that,  as  the  blacksmiths  say,  have  a “spring”  at  the  heel, 
give  rise  to  the  crack  in  brittle,  weak  hoofs. 

Symptoms. —The  crack  generally  appears  suddenly,  although,  from 
its  situation,  which  is  generally  upon  the  inside  quarter,  it  may  not 
be  noticed  for  some  time,  unless  it  happens  to  give  rise  to  lameness 
It  generally  first  takes  place  through  the  horn  at  the  coronet,  and 
from  there  extends,  more  or  less  quickly,  in  a slanting  direction  for- 
ward down  to  the  shoe.  The  crack  may,  and  not  unusually  does, 
extend  through  the  thickness  of  the  horn,  and  produces  soreness  of 
the  sensitive  tissues  beneath  it,  with  the  same  results  as  alieac  y 
described  in  toe-crack. 

Treatment.  — In  some  slight  cases  the  longitudinal  cut  made 
across  the  upper  end  of  the  crack  will  be  all  that  is  required.  1 he 
other  cases  must  be  treated  as  already  described,  at  length,  for  toe- 

crack. 


False  Quarter.  — The  horny  outer  wall  or  crust  or  enamel  of 
the  hoof,  being  secreted  from  the  coronary  substance,  it  naturalK 
follows  that  when  a part  of  this  substance  is  destroyed,  as  by  direct 
injury  the  part  of  the  wall  below  this  destroyed  portion  is  no  longer 
supplied  with  horn  from  above;  a deficiency  which  causes  a permanent 
chasm  or  fissure,  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  in  the  wall,  to  which  this 

name  has  been  given. 

Causes.  — Anything  which  happens  to  absolutely  destio}  the 
integrity  of  the  coronary  substance,  as  a wound  inflicted  by  the  nee 
calk  of  the  opposite  shoe;  the  toe  of  one  of  the  hind  shoes;  falls 
when  there  is  considerable  struggling  while  down,  as  when  a horse  is 


cast  in  his  stall,  etc. 

Symptoms.  — It  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  coronet,  but  is 
more  commonly  found  at  the  inside  quarter  or  a little  behind  that, 
toward  the  heel.  It  differs  materially  from  quarter-crack  in  appear- 
ance There  is  the  wound  or  scar  with  loss  of  substance  at  the  top, 
the  fissure  is  much  wider  at  its  base,  and  contains  a very  soft  horn 
at  its  bottom,  which  is  secreted  by  the  soft  tissues  lying  immediately 

beneath. 

Treatment.  — There  is  no  cure.  If  lameness  is  present  a three- 
quarter  shoe  must  be  applied  to  the  foot  and  worn  constantly;  a bar 
shoe  will  not  answer  the  purpose  in  severe  cases.  To  shoe  propel  1\, 
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a full  shoe  with  a moderately  wide  web,  and  of  good  substance  from 
the  ground  to  the  hoof  surfaces,  should  be  made  and  fitted;  after  this 
is  done  the  heel  of  the  shoe  is  to  be  cut  off  at  a point  which  will  leave 
the  entire  part  of  the  hoof,  under  the  fissure,  and  from  there  to  the 
heel,  entirely  unshod.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  bad  results  to  the 
unshod  portion  of  the  hoof;  the  writer  has  known  a heavy  steam  fire- 
engine  horse,  treated  in  this  way,  to  do  his  galloping  work  on  stone 
pavements  for  years  with  entire  satisfaction,  while  without  it  he  was 
so  lame  as  to  be  useless,  in  his  peculiar  work.  False-quarter  is  an 
unsoundness. 

Corn.  — This  term  is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  human  practice, 
and  is  unfortunate  in  that  it  may  cause  a mistaken  idea  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  disorder.  There  is  no  connection  whatever  in  the 
nature  of  the  two.  In  horses,  corn  is  simply  a bruise  of  the  sensitive 
sole  of  the  foot,  at  the  extreme  angle  of  the  heel,  generally  on  the 
inner  side,  rarely  upon  the  outer,  of  a front  foot,  as  a result  of  which 
some  little  blood  oozes  into  the  pores  of  the  horn,  staining  them  red 
at  the  point;  or,  the  bruise  being  long  continued  or  very  severe,  pus 
may  form  in  the  part,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a suppurating  corn. 

Causes.  — Corns  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  feet,  but  perhaps  the 
large  round  ones,  with  low  heels  and  thin  walls,  are  more  especially 
subject  to  them.  The  trouble  arises  from  pressure  by  the  shoe  upon 
the  sole,  at  its  extreme  end  at  the  heel.  It  is  not  always,  necessarily, 
due  to  bad  shoeing.  The  wall,  at  the  part,  may  be  broken  or  worn 
so  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the  shoe  away  from  the 
sole,  as  it  should  do.  The  old  horn  may  not  have  been  removed 
from  the  sole  at  the  point,  and  when  this  happens  the  sole  is  sure  to 
get  pressure  from  the  shoe;  or  the  shoe  may  be  so  badly  made  and 
put  on  as  to  cause  great  pressure  upon  the  heels.  Contracted  heels 
will  sometimes  cause  a considerable  and  sufficient  pressure  upon  the 
soft  structure  within  to  bruise  them  badly  and  produce  “corn.” 

Symptoms  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  corn. 
Lameness  is  commonly  the  first  thing  that  leads  to  the  discovery 
of  the  injury;  this  may  come  on  slowly  and  increase  little  by  little; 
or  suddenly  and  be  of  considerable  intensity.  In  slight  corn  the 
horse  starts  out  sound  and,  after  a little,  goes  lamer  and  lamer;  or 
he  may  begin  lame  and  grow  better  as  he  travels;  or  he  may  be 
so  lame  that  he  “goes  on  three  legs,”  as  in  the  case  of  a suppurating 
corn.  There  is  nothing  distinctive  about  the  lameness  excepting  that 
in  many  instances,  while  the  horse  is  at  a walk,  it  can  be  seen  that  he 
treads  upon  the  outside  heel  first. 

When  the  shoe  is  removed,  and  the  sole  at  the  heel  has  been  pared 
away  a little,  the  red  stain  will  be  seen;  this  may  amount  to  a broad 
patch  or  only  to  a small  spot;  it  may  be  of  a brown  or  even  of  an 
almost  black  color,  when  it  is  old;  the  rule  being  that  the  brighter 
red  it  is  the  more  recent  has  been  the  bruise.  Rarely  there  may  be 
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no  more  than  a yellow  spot;  this  is  because  the  bruise  has  been  severe 
enough  to  cause  an  outpour  of  serum,  without  having  ruptured  a 
blood-vessel,  and  is  more  frequently  seen  in  “contracted”  feet.  It 
may  happen  that  the  horse,  although  showing  lameness,  has  been 
kept  at  work  and  the  bruising  considerably  added  to,  until  he  rather 
suddenly  becomes  so  lame  that  he  can  hardly  put  his  foot  to  the 
ground.  When  this  is  the  case,  upon  removing  the  shoe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  slightest  tap  from  a hammer,  or  pressure  with  the 
pincers,  upon  the  part,  will  show  very  great  pain;  and  further  exami- 
nation, by  cutting  through  the  horn,  will  be  followed  by  a small 
evacuation  of  pus,  which  is  generally  of  blackish  color  and  has  a bad 
smell;  this  condition  is  called  a suppurating  corn..  If  a suppurating 
corn  is  not  discovered  or  properly  treated,  after  a time  of  considerable 
lameness  a little  soft  swelling  will  appear  in  the  skin  just  above  the 
coronet,  which,  being  opened,  will  discharge  more  or  less  matter;  and 
it  will  afterward  be  found  that  this  opening  runs  down  to  the  seat  of 
corn.  This  is  the  so-called  “gravel”  in  the  foot;  gravel  cannot  enter 
through  the  horny  sole;  work  upward  and  come  out  above  the  coronet. 

Treatment.  — The  corn  must  be  carefully  pared  out  to  whatever 
extent  is  necessary.  If  there  is  much  lameness  the  horse  will  have  to 
be  rested  for  a while,  during  which  the  foot  should  be  poulticed  with 
bran  and  water  until  the  soreness  has  disappeared;  the  poultices 
should  be  kept  wet  and  changed  twice  daily.  After  this  a shoe  can 
be  put  upon  the  foot,  the  only  necessity  being  that  the  web  is  wide 
enough  to  cover  over  the  seat  of  corn,  and  that  it  is  “concaved,”  on 
its  foot  surface,  enough  to  prevent  any  further  possibility  of  the 
undesirable  pressure.  Suppurating  corns  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  using  oil  meal,  instead  of  bran,  for  the  poultice.  In  the  cases 
which  have  opened  through,  the  services  of  a veterinarian  had  better 
be  obtained. 

Thrush  is  the  result  of  an  inflammation  of  the  outer  or  secreting 
surface  of  the  sensitive  frog,  which  lies  immediately  below  the  horny 
frog. 

Causes.  — The  maintained  application  of  moisture  to  the  horny 
frog,  in  any  form,  as  from  standing  too  long  in  damp  manure,  mud, 
poultices,  etc.,  or  it  perhaps  arises  from  “contracted”  feet;  or  those 
in  which  navicular  disease  exists;  or  when  the  horny  frog  becomes 
hard,  dry,  and  shriveled. 

Symptoms.  — There  is  an  inflammation  of  the  sensitive  frog,  as  a 
result  of  which  a more  or  less  dark  colored,  bad  smelling,  thick,  tarry 
fluid  is  discharged  from  about  the  horny  frog,  at  first,  generally,  from 
its  cleft,  or  possibly  at  its  sides.,  deep  down  next  to  the  sole,  toward 
the  heels.  Unless  the  thrush  is  properly  attended  to  it.  gradually 
extends  so  that  it  may  even  effect  the  whole  of  the  sensitive  frog; 
as  a result  of  which  the  entire  horny  frog  may  become  separated  from 
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the  sensitive  structure  immediately  beneath;  lameness  may  or  may 
not  be  present  in  the  slight  cases,  it  always  accompanies  the  severe 
ones,  and  is  evidently  referable  to  the  foot.  It  occasionally  happens, 
in  summer  particularly,  that  the  result  of  the  inflammation  will  be 
shown  in  the  form  of  a little,  rather  pale,  “proud  flesh”  in  the  cleft 
and  about  the  bulbs  of  the  frog;  the  part  having  become  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  bare  of  horn,  and  when  first  discovered  there  is  often  found 
to  be  a goodly  supply  of  maggots  in  possession. 

Treatment. — Cut  away  all  horn  from  the  diseased  surface  of 
the  sensitive  frog,  and  apply  to  it  dry  calomel  once  or  twice  a day 
until  cured.  In  some  instances  the  treatment  will  leave  the  parts 
very  hard  and  the  horse  going  lame.  This  condition  will  be  quickly 
relieved  by  a poultice  left  on  over  night. 

Seedy  Toe.  — The  term  is  used  to  describe  a condition  of  the 
foot  in  which  there  has  been  a separation  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof  from 
the  sensitive  and  secreting  surfaces  immediately  beneath  it,  at  the  toe. 

Causes.  — Generally,  a large,  heavy  toe  clip,  together  with  a 
large  toe  calk  upon  the  shoe.  It  may  also  be  the  result  of  any  cause 
which  will  set  up  an  inflammation  in  the  soft  structures  of  the  part. 

Symptoms.  — The  front  feet  are  generally,  but  not  always,  the 
ones  to  be  affected.  It  is  first  found  that  the  horn  of  the  sole  at  the 
extreme  toe  is  so  soft  and  powdery  that  it  easily  crumbles  away  from 
slight  scraping,  as  with  the  back  of  the  thumb  nail.  If  this  horn  is 
removed  a cavity  of  more  or  less  extent  will  be  found  lying  under 
the  wall  of  the  toe,  and  this  part,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  will  be 
seen  to  have  sunken  in  and  extended  forward  at  a less  angle  than  that 
of  the  healthy  toe.  Lameness  is  not  usually  present  until  this  “ sinking 
in”  of  the  wall  has  become  well  established. 

Treatment.  — First,  carefully  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  condition 
with  a probe  of  some  sort.  Second,  cut  away  all  undermined  horn 
and  clean  all  diseased  surfaces.  If  so  much  of  the  wall  has  to  be 
removed  as  to  weaken  the  hoof  to  any  considerable  extent,  let  the 
blacksmith  place  and  clinch  a horseshoe  nail  in  the  wall  just  above 
the  top  of  the  cut,  as  he  would  to  keep  a quarter-crack  from  opening 
and  closing.  This  should  prevent  any  upward  splitting  of  the  wall. 
Dress  the  parts,  once  daily,  with  the  oil  of  cade  until  all  seems  clean 
and  good.  After  this  operation  has  been  done  in  horses  going  lame 
from  the  trouble,  the  coronet  had  better  be  blistered  lightly  with 
Spanish  fly  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  wall  downward.  The  shoe 
to  be  used  afterward,  until  the  wall  has  completely  grown  down, 
should  be  a wide-webbed  flat  bar,  without  calks,  if  possible;  or  other- 
wise, small  calks  welded  upon  the  sides  and  heels  of  the  shoe.  It 
will  generally  be  best  to  have  a tar  and  oakum  dressing,  with  a full 
leather,  put  on  under  the  shoe. 
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Quittor  is  the  term  used  to  describe  a condition  in  which  there 
exists  either  a swelling  or  sore  upon  the  coronet  which,  upon  being 
examined,  is  foimd  to  contain  one  or  more  small  “pipes”  (sinuses) 
which  lead  down  under  the  coronary  band  and  lateral  cartilages  into 
the  structure  of  the  foot  itself. 

Causes.  — Pricks  in  shoeing,  suppurating  corns,  tread  wounds  of 
the  coronet,  badly  treated  bruises  upon  the  coronet,  or  any  other 
circumstance  which  may  set  up  a suppurating  process  within  the 
hoof  and  coronary  substance. 

Symptoms.  — The  lameness  may  or  may  not  be  considerable;  the 
animal  is  frequently  unable  to  touch  the  foot  to  the  ground;  the 
bunch  or  sore  is  present,  as  described. 

Treatment.  — There  is  absolutely  nothing  that  will  cure  this 
condition  excepting  a skilled  surgical  operation.  It  will  therefore  be 
entirely  useless  to  spend  money  and  time  in  an  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a cure  by  the  use  of  outside  applications.  If  the  horse  is  able 
to  work  without  too  much  pain,  it  will  be  better  to  keep  him  at  it, 
moderately,  when  the  operation  cannot  be  done.  In  some  of  these 
instances  the  parts  work  sound  after  a considerable  period. 

Founder  — Laminitis.  — The  horny  hoof  is  joined  and  held  fast 
to  the  soft,  sensitive  structures  beneath,  by  a great  number  of  small 
leaf-like  objects,  running  the  full  length  of  the  wall,  at  the  various 
parts  of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet  downward.  These  objects  are 
called  lamince,  and  there  are  two  sets  of  them,  the  horny  or  insensitive, 
found  lining  the  wall  of  the  hoof  throughout,  and  the  live  or  sensitive, 
composed  of  soft  tissues  which  completely  cover  the  entire  surface 
with  which  the  wall  comes  into  contact.  The  sensitive  laminae  are 
richly  supplied  with  blood  and  are  very  active  in  their  function,  which 
is  to  secrete  new  horn  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  keep  the 
horny  laminae  and  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  in  good 
order.  The  hoof  is  strongly  held  in  place  by  the  close  interleafing  of 
the  two  sets  of  laminae.  The  healthy  condition  of  the  inner  and 
softer  horn,  of  the  entire  wall,  depends  upon  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  sensitive  laminae.  When  these  become  inflamed,  as  they  fre- 
quently do  in  horses  and  to  some  extent  in  oxen  and  sheep,  the  disease 
is  called  laminitis  or  founder.  When  this  inflammation  sets  up  the 
same  processes  are  followed  as  when  that  attacks  any  other  soft  tissue 
which  is  richly  supplied  with  blood,  namely,  the  vessels  become 
congested,  and  an  outpour  of  serum  takes  place,  through  their  walls, 
into  surrounding  parts,  which,  if  soft,  thus  become  swollen.  But  it 
happens  that  in  this  instance  the  surrounding  parts,  the  hoof,  is  so 
strong  and  unyielding  that  no  swelling  can  take  place.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  the  animal  suffers  great  pain,  in  the  first  place,  and,  unless 
the  inflammatory  process  is  cut  short,  the  tendency  to  swell  is  so  great 
that  the  sole  and  pedal  bone  of  the  foot,  toward  the  toe  particularly, 
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is  pressed  down  until  the  sole  becomes  a bulging  convex  surface, 
through  which  the  toe  of  os  pedis  (see  skeleton)  is  sometimes  forced; 
at  the  same  time  the  secreting  power  of  the  sensitive  laminae  is  lost 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  condition  becomes  chronic,  with 
permanent  alteration  of  structure. 

Causes.  — From  drinking  too  much  cold  water  or  standing  too 
long  in  a draft  of  cold  air,  when  overheated;  overfeeding  with  oats 
or  meal;  overwork,  especially  upon  hard  roads;  long  sea  voyages, 
especially  when  the  ship  rolls  heavily;  enforced  standing  upon  one 
foot  while  its  mate  is  unable  to  bear  any  of  the  weight,  as,  when  one 
of  the  feet  or  legs  has  been  seriously  injured  the  other  foot,  hind  or 
fore  as  the  case  may  be,  suddenly  becomes  foundered  from  overwork 
of  it,  in  standing  continuously,  and  taking  the  whole  weight  of  that 
extremity  of  the  body. 

Symptoms.  — When  the  fore-feet  are  diseased,  as  the  animal 
stands  in  his  stall  the  hind  legs  are  placed  well  forward,  in  order  to 
take  the  weight  from  the  front  feet  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  sways 
backward  so  that  the  weight  that  is  on  the  front  feet  will  be  held,  as 
fully  as  may  be,  upon  the  heels.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  back  the 
horse  out  of  the  stall,  he  resists  it  and  the  movement  is  made  with 
great  difficulty.  When  the  hind  feet  alone  are  attacked  the  animal 
stands  with  all  four  feet  together,  upon  the  heels  of  the  hind  ones, 
while  he  lifts  spasmodically  one  after  the  other. 

When  all  four  feet  are  in  trouble  the  standing  position  is  nearer  to 
that  which  is  shown  when  disorder  is  in  the  front  feet  alone,  but  more 
pain  and  uneasiness  is  expressed.  The  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  fre- 
quent, showing  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  beats  a minute.  The 
breathing,  if  he  is  standing,  is  much  hastened,  accompanied  by  a 
blowing  noise,  and  the  nostrils  are  distended.  The  temperature  is 
raised  to  from  one  hundred  and  three  to  one  hundred  and  five;  patchy 
sweats  cover  the  body;  the  expression  is  anxious  and  he  may  or  may 
not  eat  while  standing.  The  feet  feel  hot,  the  arteries  in  the  leg,  just 
above,  throb,  and  if  the  foot  is  tapped,  as  with  a hammer,  a sharp 
indication  of  pain  is  expressed.  In  the  severer  cases  the  animal 
stands  groaning  and  sweating,  the  picture  of  pain;  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  move  him  he  steps  spasmodically  two  or  three  times  and 
then  lies  down.  After  getting  down  and  remaining  so  for  a time,  the 
greater  expressions  of  pain  gradually  pass  away. 

Treatment.  — It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  no  time  be  lost 
before  treatment  is  commenced  and  while  the  condition  is  in  its 
congestive  stage,  from  which  the  animal  will  generally  make  a com- 
plete recovery;  while,  if  the  inflammatory  stage  has  been  reached,  the 
case  will  probably  never  fully  recover,  but  will  become  chronic,  with 
the  malformation  already  described. 

It  is  always  best  to  get  the  horse  out  of  the  stall;  give  him  a good 
deep  straw  bed,  and  induce  him  to  he  down,  which  can  generally  be 
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done  by  holding  up  one  of  the  front  feet;  when  down  he  should  be 
turned  from  side  to  side  occasionally.  The  shoes  should  be  removed, 
if  possible,  and  the  diseased  feet  put  immediately  into  large  poultices, 
coming  well  up  over  the  coronet,  made  with  bran  and  ice  bioken 
into  small  lumps,  to  which  a little  salt  may  be  added  in  the  bac 
cases;  these  poultices  must  be  kept  in  place  and  renewed  as  often  as 
the  ice  melts,  night  and  day,  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
or  until  the  pain  is  considerably  relieved,  when  bran  and  cold  water 
will  be  sufficient  and  may  be  continued  for  a few  days  longer.  1 lncture 
of  aconite  root  should  be  given  at  once,  in  doses  of  twenty-five  drops 
in  two  ounces  of  cold  water,  and  continued  until  six  doses  have  been 
given  or  until  the  pulse  becomes  less  full  and  frequent,  thirst  will 
be  present;  the  drinking  water  should  be  given  in  a few  swallows  at  a 
time  as  often  as  each  twenty  minutes  at  first;  each  pailful  of  water 
should  have  one-quarter  ounce  of  saltpeter  dissolved  m it,  until  one 
ounce  has  been  taken  during  each  twenty-four  hours  The  food  had 
better  consist  only  of  hay  and  wet  bran,  until  the  fever  is  entire  v 
gone.  The  animal  will  eat  while  lying  down,  if  he  will  not  do  so 
while  standing.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  stand,  without  especial  pam, 
the  animal  should  be  walked  for  a short  distance,  at  first,  which  dis- 
tance should  be  increased  little  by  little  as  the  condition  imprcrv es. 
The  first  shoes  should  be  those  having  a wide  web  and  bars,  without 
any  calks  whatever.  Do  not  on  any  account  allow  the  animat  to  be 

bled  at  the  toes.  . , r , , r 

If  the  chronic  condition  follows,  the  horse  may  be  made  useful  by 

proper  shoeing.  The  shoes,  in  these  instances,  are  to  be  the  wide 
webbed  bars,  but  a much  wider  and  heavier  shoe  must  be  made  and 
fully  concaved,  on  its  foot  surface,  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  web 
inward;  so  that  when  nailed  onto  the  foot  the  sore  place  will  not  on  y 
be  covered  by  the  iron,  but  leave  quite  a little  space  between  the 
shoe  and  the  horn  of  the  sole  above;  this  will  not  only  protect  the 
sore  place  from  pressure,  but  will  defend  it  from  being  hurt  by  stones, 
etc.,  upon  the  road.  Such  a shoe  may  have  two  calks  welded  on  at 
each  side  of  the  toe  and  at  each  heel,  four  calks  m all  upon  each  shoe. 


Shoeing. 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  whole  list  of  measures  that  may  be 
taken  to  prevent  disease  which  merits  a more  constant  and  care  u 
attention  than  that  of  the  preparation  of  the  horse  s foot  for  the 
shoe;  the  right  form  of  that  piece  of  iron  for  the  individual  foot,  and 
its  proper  application  to  the  part.  The  term  taken  to  present, 
just  used,  means  something,  for  it  is  quite  within  the  facts  to  say  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  lameness,  existing  m horses  that  ha\e  to 
work  for  a living  upon  the  roads  and  streets,  is,  directly  or  indirect 1} , 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  must  wear  these  metal  fenders  upon  then- 
feet  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  winch  man  demands  of  them. 
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And  it  is  quite  as  true  to  say  that  the  evil  arising  from  this  necessity 
may  be  very  much  lessened  by  the  application  of  a quick  intelligence 
and  drilled  thought  to  the  best  forms  of  shoes  to  use  for  certain  sound, 
as  well  as  for  certain  unsound  feet,  under  the  various  circumstances 
in  which  the  animals  are  to  be  worked.  Of  course  it  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  such  shoes  as  the  draft  horse  must  wear  should  never 
be  put  onto  the  feet  of  an  animal  that  is  about  to  run  a steeplechase ; 
that  is  something  that  everybody  realizes;  but  there  are  many  grades, 
between  this  extreme  instance  of  wrong  shoeing  and  proper  shoeing, 
that  are  not  so  glaringly  wrong  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  com- 
monly continued  in  daily  practice,  the  results  of  which  are  scarcely 
less  disastrous,  if  they  are  not  more  so,  than  they  would  be  in  the 
above  mentioned  extreme  instance. 

In  the  first  place  the  great  differences  existing  in  the  form,  quick- 
ness, and  method  of  growth  in  the  various  sound  feet  must  be  appre- 
ciated and  accepted,  and  that,  therefore,  no  one  form  of  shoe,  or 
method  of  application  of  it,  as  to  preparation  of  the  hoof,  etc.,  can  be 
devised  that  will  answer  equally  well  or  even  be  at  all  adequate  for 
all  horses.  And  just  herein  lie  the  reasons  for  the  widely  separated 
opinions  found  existing  among  so  many  horsemen  regarding  the 
value  to  be  placed  upon  the  so-called  various  “systems”  of  horse- 
shoeing; one  who  has  had  experience  with  the  narrow,  high-heeled 
feet,  and  has  applied  to  them  some  certain  brand  of  machine-made 
shoes  having  narrow  webs,  has  had  great,  and  he  thinks  remarkable, 
success.  He  recommends  its  use  to  another,  who  first  tries  it,  as  may 
happen,  upon  an  animal  which  has  a foot  that  is  wider  than  it  is  long; 
he  has  with  it  remarkable  rmsuccess;  the  consequence  is  that  the 
first  man  praises,  the  second  condemns,  the  shoe  and  the  method, 
whereas  it  really  merits  one  as  little  as  the  other;  the  fact  being  that 
thin,  narrow- webbed  shoes  are  good  for  some  and  bad  for  other  feet; 
the  result  has  been  'purely  the  outcome  of  unrecognized  natural 
existing  circumstances  — luck;  this  should  never  be  a factor  to  be 
trusted  to  in  horseshoeing. 

Feet  that  are  naturally  weak  in  certain  places,  from  their  confor- 
mation, should  be  shod  so  that  the  weakness  may  be  strengthened  all 
possible;  those  that  are  naturally  strong  and  overgrown  at  certain 
other  places  should  be  checked  in  their  growth  by  proper  paring,  and 
covered  lightly  with  iron  at  the  point. 

There  is  no  one  rule  or  shoe  that  will  be  properly  applied  to  all 
sound  feet;  the  tendency  to  overgrowth,  in  some,  must  be  checked 
by  a proper  use  of  the  drawing  knife;  the  weakness  of  growth,  in  others, 
must  be  constantly  stimulated  and  saved  by  all  means  known  to  the 
horseshoer.  On  no  account  should  the  drawing  knife  be  used  upon 
them. 

Shoes  having  a wide  web  at  the  toe,  with  a narrow  one  at  the 
quarters  and  heel,  may  be  used  in  the  strong,  high-heeled  feet,  where 
it  is  desirable  to  give  the  frog  a large  share  of  work.  Other  feet, 
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those  having  strong  toes,  but  low,  weak  heels,  the  walls  of  the  parts 
coming  very  slantingly  downward  and  forward,  from  the  coronets, 
the  frogs  being  large  and  spongy,  must  have  a shoe  that  is  both  wide 
in  the  web  and  longer  and  wider  than  the  feet  are  at  the  heels.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  the  shoe  should  be  so  fashioned  as  to  meet 
the  individual  requirement. 

Bar  shoes  should  never  be  used  except  upon  some  unsound  feet 
or  in  the  presence  of  lameness  due  to  some  other  causes;  and  then 
with  some  caution,  as  they  are  capable  of  producing  considerable 
injury. 

All  horses’  feet  will  be  the  better  for  being  kept  constantly  shod 
with  a tar  and  oakum  dressing  and  a leather,  both  summer  and 
winter. 

Calks  are  necessary  evils  and  should  not  be  used  unless  positively 
necessary  to  give  the  draft  animal  a good  hold  upon  the  ground;  to 
lift  the  soles  of  the  feet  up  from  the  ground,  when  the  roads  are 
full  of  small  stones;  or  to  keep  horses  from  slipping. 

Parasitic  Diseases. 

All  of  the  animals  may  be  more  or  less  infested  by  vermin,  some 
of  which  live  upon  the  skin  while  others  infest  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  These  are  respectively  known  as  external  and  internal 
parasites. 

External  Parasites. 

Fleas  found  on  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Dogs. 

Lice  found  on  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Dogs. 

Ticks  found  on  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Dogs. 

Grubs  found  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 

Mange  found  on  Horses  and  Dogs. 

Scab  in  Sheep. 

The  Fly.  Maggots  in  Sheep. 

Fleas.  — This  pest  is  so  well  known  that  it  will  need  no  descrip- 
tion as  to  general  appearance;  there  are  several  varieties  of  them,  all 
of  which  have  much  the  same  characteristics. 

Dog,  cat,  and  man  fleas,  when  very  abundant,  will  attack  horses 
and  cattle,  causing  much  itching  and  small  swellings  of  the  skin ; they 
may  be  discovered  by  careful  examination. 

Treatment.  — In  horses  and  cattle:  Sponge  the  whole  skin  with 
a mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  carbolic  acid  to  fifty  parts  of  water. 

In  dogs,  the  Persian  insect  powder  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
into  the  hair,  and  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  animal  for  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  must  be  kept  from 
lapping  himself.  This  is  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a good 
thorough  bath  of  soap  and  warm  water. 
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Lice,  as  found  upon  animals,  are  of  two  varieties.  One  is 
furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  piercing  the  skin  and  sucking  the 
blood,  upon  which  he  lives;  the  other  has  strong  jaws  and  simply 
bites  the  skin,  feeding  upon  its  insensitive  outer  covering  and 
the  hair.  Both  of  these  are  found  upon  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs; 
the  last  alone,  upon  sheep.  In  size  lice  are  from  about  one  six- 
teenth to  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  roundish  and  flattish  in  shape 
and  of  a dirty  white  color.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the 
various  extremities  excepting  by  the  use  of  a moderately  strong 
magnifying  glass,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  them. 

Symptoms. — In  horses  and  cattle,  loss  of  flesh  and  hair,  together 
with  the  itching  condition  shown,  should  lead  to  a suspicion  of  their 
presence,  which  a close  examination  will  confirm,  if  lice  are  present. 

In  Sheep,  the  wool  becomes  dry,  the  body  itches  and  is  rubbed 
against  any  convenient  object;  the  wool  is  torn  out,  he  nibbles  at  his 
flanks,  and  scratches  at  his  elbows  with  the  hind  feet.  Search  should 
be  made  for  the  parasite  on  the  inner  parts  of  the  thigh  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck.  In  dogs,  there  is  considerable  irritation  of  the 
skin,  and  restlessness.  When  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  lice,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  head,  neck,  flanks,  and  root  of  tail  should 
not  fail  to  find  them. 

T reatment.  — Lice  can  be  killed  in  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  by 
rubbing  the  animal  with  the  sulphur  lotion.  (See  prescriptions.)  The 
application  should  be  repeated  within  a week  to  ten  days  in  order 
that  all  lice  which  have  been  hatched,  since  the  first  treatment,  from 
the  remaining  nits,  which  cannot  be  safely  destroyed,  may  be  killed. 

Sheep  must  be  thoroughly  dipped  in  a sulphur  bath. 

Ticks.  — Wood  ticks  attack  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs,  and  are 
commonly  seen  in  various,  more  or  less  uncultivated  places;  they 
live  upon  bushes  and  from  them  are  gathered  as  the  animal  passes 
through  the  brush.  When  the  tick  has  gained  lodgment  he  com- 
mences to  bore  through  the  skin;  this  done,  he  fills  himself  with  blood 
and  drops  to  the  ground. 

Symptoms.  — Great  irritation,  uneasiness  with  scratching  or  rub- 
bing. Examination  will  easily  reveal  the  presence  of  the  parasite,  if 
he  is  there.  If  the  tick  is  pulled  out  before  he  is  full  of  blood  and 
ready  to  come,  the  head  and  a part  of  the  body  will  be  left  in  the 
skin,  causing  a local  point  of  irritation,  with  a small  sore. 

Treatment.  — Either  cover  the  tick  with  some  heavy  oil  or 
touch  him  lightly  with  a piece  of  hot  iron  wire,  when  he  will  volun- 
tarily quit  his  hold.  Flocks  of  sheep  that  have  become  infected 
must  be  dipped  in  any  good  “sheep  dip,”  and  the  best  time  to  do  it 
is  immediately  after  shearing.  Dipping  should  be  repeated  in  three 
or  four  weeks. 
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Grubs  are  found  in  the  skins  of  horses  and  cattle.  They  come  as 
a result  of  the  attack  of  a large  “fly”  which,  while  resting  on  the 
animal,  deposits  its  egg  into  or  onto  the  skin.  This  egg  passes  the 
winter  in  the  hide  of  the  animal,  in  a little  round  sack  which  is  fur- 
nished with  an  external  opening,  through  which  he  escapes  when  his 
full  growth  is  reached  late  in  the  spring,  falls  to  the  ground  and  de- 
velops into  a fly. 

Symptoms.  — There  will  be  one  or  many  small,  hard  bunches  upon 
various  parts  of  the  skin,  along  each  side  of  the  backbone  particu- 
larly, which,  upon  being  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  a 
small  hole  in  its  top. 

Treatment.  — The  grubs  should  be  pressed  out  of  the  openings 
during  the  late  winter  and  destroyed. 

Maggots  on  the  Skin  are  found  on  horses , cattle , and  sheep. 
Several  flies,  the  bluebottle,  the  screw-worm,  the  meat  fly  and 
the  flesh  fly,  attack  sores  and  wet,  filthy  places,  upon  the  skins  of 
animals,  leaving  a deposit  of  their  eggs  which  hatch  and  develop  into 
maggots  that  may  be  the  source  of  considerable  trouble  unless  they 

are  removed. 

Treatment.  — Clip  off  the  hair  or  the  wool  in  sheep  from  wet, 
filthy  places,  pick  out  the  maggots  carefully  and  apply  to  the  skin 
a mixture  of  one  ounce  of  oil  of  tar  to  six  ounces  ot  cotton-seed  oil, 
twice  daily,  for  as  long  as  necessary.  Or,  clean  the  wound  carefully 
with,  first,  castile  soap  and  warm  water,  afterwards  with  a mixture  ol 
one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  fifty  parts  of  water.  If  the  maggots  aic 
in  the  frog  of  the  foot  of  the  horse;  or  between  the  claws  of  the  feet 
in  cattle  and  sheep,  clean  the  parts  out  carefully,  using  no  water  or 
soap,  and  apply  dry  calomel  to  the  sores. 

Flies  bite  horses  and  cattle,  and  suck  their  blood,  causing  great 
annoyance  and  sometimes  the  death  of  the  horse. 

Treatment.  — The  usual  means  of  reducing  the  annoyance  and 
ill  effects  to  horses  should  always  be  undertaken;  fly  nets,  dark  stables 
from  which  the  manure  is  kept  removed,  etc.  Cattle  may  have 
Persian  insect  powder  well  rubbed  into  the  hair,  or  be  bathed  with  a 
decoction  of  walnut,  elder-leaves,  or  tobacco.  The  poisoned  bites 
may  be  treated  with  a mixture  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  twenty 
parts  of  cotton-seed  oil,  applied  twice  daily;  or  a mixture  of  one 
dram  of  carbolic  acid,  one-quarter  ounce  ot  saleratus,  to  one  quai  t 
of  water,  may  be  used  instead.  This  last  mixture  may  also  be  used 
to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  the  stings  of  bees , hornets,  and  wasps. 

Scab  in  Sheep.  — The  parasites  causing  this  well-known  disorder, 
which  largely  destroys  the  fleece  and  too  often  the  life  of  the  animal, 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a form  of  louse,  although  he  is  not  scien- 
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tifically  described  as  such.  There  are  four  varieties:  one  which  bur- 
rows in  the  skin ; another  that  simply  bites  and  holds  on,  the  common 
scab  through  which  the  greatest  losses  come;  a third,  the  cause  of 
loot  scab;  and  a fourth,  the  head  scab,  the  smallest  of  all  and  scarcely 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

Causes.  — The  passing  of  the  insect  from  one  animal  to  another, 
which  may  take  place  by  the  aid  of  such  inanimate  objects  as  fences, 
buildings,  railroad  cars,  etc.  But  as  the  insect  himself  cannot  live 
lor  any  great  length  of  time  away  from  the  warm  body  of  the  sheep, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  collections  of  manure  and 
from  there  picked  up  by  the  wool  of  animals  lying  upon  them,  the 
greatest  source  of  its  spread  is  from  pastures  upon  which  flocks  have 
been  grazing,  as  well  as  in  sheds  and  railroad  cars  from  which  the 
manure  has  not  been  properly  removed. 

Symptoms.  — When  first  attacked  by  scab  a sheep  will  begin 
scratching  and  rubbing  himself ; he  will  bite  at  his  wool,  pulling  it  out 
more  or  less  with  his  mouth,  which  gives  the  fleece  a moth-eaten 
appearance.  As  he  becomes  more  affected  he  is  constantly  uneasy, 
scratching,  pulling  at  his  wool,  etc.  If  such  an  animal  is  driven  for 
any  distance  all  the  symptoms  become  aggravated. 

Treatment.  — The  sheep  must  be  “dipped,”  a process  so  well 
and  widely  known  that  a description  of  it  is  not  necessary  here.  A 
number  of  good  “dips,”  are  on  sale  and  can  be  more  easily  obtained 
than  if  made  at  home.  It  will  be  better  to  use  a mixture  containing 
sulphur  and  no  arsenic.  If  a prepared  “dip”  is  used  that  contains 
no  sulphur,  it  will  be  better  to  add  sixteen  and  one-half  pounds  of 
sifted  flowers  of  sulphur  to  every  one  hundred  gallons  of  water  used. 

Dip  the  entire  flock  immediately  after  shearing,  and  repeat  the 
process  in  ten  days.  Keep  each  sheep  in  the  bath  for  two  minutes, 
exactly,  and  dip  the  head  once,  at  least.  Be  careful  with  the  rams, 
as  they  do  not  submit  to  the  process  so  quietly  as  the  ewes.  Again , 
do  not  use  dips  containing  poisons. 

Mange.  — Affects  dogs  and  horses. 

Causes.  — Mange  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a minute  parasite 
which  lives  in  the  skin,  underneath  its  outer  covering,  and  is  conveyed 
from  animal  to  animal,  directly  or  otherwise. 

Symptoms.  — The  animal  begins  to  scratch  and  rub;  there  first 
appears  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  a number  of  small  whitish-yellow 
pustules,  which  are  soon  followed  by  sores,  scabs,  abrasions  when  the 
skin  is  scratched,  bitten,  or  rubbed  by  the  animal;  and  a thickened 
skin  after  the  disorder  has  been  present  for  some  time.  True  mange 
is  not  such  a commonly  seen  disorder  as  is  thought,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  symptoms,  when  it  is  present,  are  precisely  those  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  eczema,  which  are  frequently  seen,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate 
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one  from  the  other,  unless,  upon  a microscopic  examination,  properly 
made  by  one  who  is  expert  in  the  matter,  the  parasite,  which  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  found. 

Treatment.  — Clip  the  hair  on  horses  over  the  affected  parts. 
Soften  the  skin  by  bathing  it  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a time  with  hot 
water,  rub  it  dry  and  apply  the  ointment  indicated  below,  once  a day, 
until  the  skin  becomes  smooth.  In  dogs  shave  the  hair  from  the  entire 
skin.  Soak  the  animal  in  a hot-water  bath  for  fifteen  minutes,  dry 
him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  immediately  apply  the  following  oint- 
ment, which  should  be  well  rubbed  in,  over  the  entire  surface. 

Take  of  beta  naphthol,  two  drams;  flowers  of  sulphur,  four  drams; 
balsam  of  Peru  and  vaseline,  of  each,  two  ounces;  rub  well  together 
and  apply  once  a day  as  directed  above. 

Internal  Parasites. 

Tapeworms  found  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Dogs. 

Round  worms  found  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Dogs. 

Threadworms  found  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Dogs. 

Bots  found  in  Horses. 

Gadfly  found  in  Sheep. 

Tapeworms.  — There  are  a great  variety  of  these,  one  or  the 
other  or  several  of  which  are  found  in  all  of  the  animals,  but  in  dogs 
and  sheep  particularly.  In  sheep  they  produce  results  that  are 
individual  to  that  animal,  as  will  be  pointed  out. 

Round  Worms  are  also  in  great  variety  of  “breeds”  and  sizes  in 
the  different  animals,  from  the  large  ones  measuring  some  six  or 
eight  inches  long  in  horses,  with  a considerable  diameter  at  their 
largest  parts,  to  the  small  threadworms  found  in  the  breathing  tubes 
of  calves  and  lambs;  and  the  so-called  “pin worm”  found  in  the  rectum 
of  horses  and  dogs. 

Symptoms.  — With  some  few  exceptions,  which  wall  be  pointed 
out,  intestinal  worms  produce  no  symptoms  that  are  distinctive  of 
their  presence;  all  that  are  generally  shown  indicating  no  more  than 
a persistent  indigestion,  which  refuses  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment for  that  disorder.  The  animal  may  show  an  occasional  attack 
of  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  have  a persistent  dry  cough.  Dogs  frequently 
have  repeated  attacks  of  convulsions  (fits),  or  even  muscular  twi tell- 
ings, as  in  St.  Vitus’s  dance.  All  of  the  animals  are  dull,  have  fickle 
or  depraved  appetites,  considerable  thirst,  and  lose  flesh  rapidly. 

Treatment.  — In  horses  and  cattle  give  sixteen  powders,  each  of 
which  contains  two  drams  each  of  powdered  gentian  root  and  powdered 
sulphate  of  iron,  well  mixed  together.  One  powder  should  be  given 
night  and  morning  in  dampened  grain  feed^  until  all  have  been  taken. 
The  last  powder  is  to  be  given  in  a good-sized  warm  bran  mash;  two 
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hours  afterward  give  a good  dose  of  physic,  preferably  the  aloes  ball 
lor  horses  (see  prescription) ; and  the  horse  should  not  be  used  until 
the  effects  of  the  cathartic  have  passed  away,  something  like  three 
days;  he  may  be  used  during  the  administration  of  the  powders. 
Epsom  salts  will  be  the  best  cathartic  for  cattle. 

In  Sheep  the  proper  dose  will  be:  Kamala,  three  drams;  gruel 
made  from  linseed,  six  ounces. 

In  Dogs  this  prescription  may  be  used  for  an  animal  as  large  as 
a collie : Kamala,  three  drams,  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  warmed  milk. 
The  dog  should  not  be  fed  for  twelve  hours  before  getting  the  medi- 
cine, which  will  have  to  be  turned  down  his  throat.  The  evening 
before  the  animal  is  to  receive  the  worm  medicine  in  the  morning  he 
should  be  given  three  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil. 

These  doses  will  be  sufficient  for  either  tape  or  round  worms. 

Gid  or  Turn  Sick  in  Sheep.  — This  term  is  used  to  describe  a 
condition  arising  from  the  presence,  in  the  brain,  of  the  larvae  (early 
immature  forms)  of  one  of  the  tapeworms. 

Causes.  — The  eggs  of  the  worm  are  distributed  over  the  pastures 
by  dogs,  usually,  and  the  disorder  is  more  particularly  seen  among 
sheep  when  dogs  are  used  in  connection  with  their  care.  The  eggs 
of  the  tapeworm,  coming  from  the  dog,  are  gathered  with  the  grass 
by  the  sheep,  pass  into  their  stomachs,  hatch  there,  and  at  once  bore 
through  the  walls  of  that  organ,  getting  into  the  circulating  blood. 
The  flowing  blood  then  carries  them  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  those 
reaching  the  brain  gain  a lodgment,  become  encysted  and  continue 
to  grow  until  they  reach  to  about  the  size  of  a bean. 

Symptoms.  — When  the  worm  has  reached  its  size,  as  developed 
in  the  brain,  which  will  be  in  from  two  to  three  months  after  it  has 
been  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  sheep  is  first  noticed  to  be  dull, 
grazes  indifferently,  does  not  chew  the  cud  well,  staggers  as  it  walks, 
finally  falling  down,  as  if  from  dizziness.  Or,  at  other  times,  while 
grazing,  the  animal  suddenly  jumps  and  runs  as  fast  as  he  can,  for 
some  little  distance.  If  the  sheep  survives  so  far,  he  stops  eating, 
begins  to  lose  flesh  and  grow  weak  rapidly,  has  an  anxious  look, 
cannot  see,  and  moves  about  in  circles,  with  the  head  hanging.  If  the 
trouble  is  confined  to  one  side  the  circle  is  always  in  the  same  way; 
if  on  both  sides.,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  until  he  dies,  eithei 
from  interference  with  some  function  of  the  brain,  or  from  exhaustion. 

Treatment.  — The  only  relief  to  be  had  is  through  a surgical 
operation,  which  includes  the  removal  of  a portion  of  the  skull  and 
the  direct  withdrawal  of  the  worm.  The  operation  must  be  done  by 
one  who  is  expert  in  it. 

It  will  be  better  to  dress  the  animal  for  mutton  as  soon  as  the  first 
symptoms  are  shown.  - . . * • , 
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Preventive  treatment  will  be  the  best  of  all  and  may  easily  be 
accomplished  by  giving  an  occasional  dose  of  worm  medicine  to  the 
dogs. 

Hoose — Husk  — Parasitic  Bronchitis.  — This  malady  seriously 
affects  calves  and  lambs;  it  also  exists,  but  with  far  less  following 
damage,  among  cattle  and  sheep. 

Causes.  — Hoose  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a threadworm,  from 
one,  to  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  in  the  breathing  (bronchial) 
tubes.  They  appear  to  gain  entrance  to  the  stomach  through  the 
water  supply,  or  from  grasses  grown  upon  low-lying  land,  where  there 
is  insufficient  drainage.  It  is  said  that  they  pierce  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  gain  entrance  to  the  circulation  and  find 
final  lodgment  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  seems  to  be  impossible, 
but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  same  worms  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels;  which  shows  that  in  some  way  they 
are  present  in  the  circulating  blood  stream,  as  well  as  in  the  intestines. 

Symptoms.  — The  presence  of  the  parasite  in  the  lung  causes 
violent  coughing,  difficulty  in  breathing,  anaemia,  shown  by  a white, 
waxy  appearance  of  the  membranes;  the  skin  grows  dry,  and  in  lambs 
the  wool  has  a tendency  to  fall  out;  the  animal  loses  strength  and 
dies  in  from  one  to  four  months,  depending  upon  its  strength  and  the 
number  of  worms  present.  Occasionally  one  or  two  of  the  parasites 
may  be  found  in  the  matters  that  are  coughed  up  or  sneezed  out. 

If  the  worms  are  in  the  digestive  organs  as  well  as  the  lungs  there 
will  be  additional  symptoms  of  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  colicky  pains, 
considerable  thirst,  etc. 

Treatment.  — As  a preventive  measure  move  the  animals  to 
higher  pasture  as  soon  as  the  condition  is  recognized;  or,  better,  do 
not  turn  them  into  low,  wet  pastures  at  all.  Medical  treatment  con- 
sists in  inhalation  of  the  gas  of  burning  sulphur  or  the  injection  of 
the  following  mixture  into  the  windpipe:  Iodine,  one-half  dram; 
iodide  of  potash,  two  and  one-half  drams;  boiled  water,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  cool,  three  ounces;  turpentine,  two  ounces;  olive  oil, 
six  ounces;  mix  the  turpentine  and  oil  together,  then  add  the  mixture 
of  iodine  and  water  to  it.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  shake  the  bottle  well, 
take  from  one  to  two  drams  of  the  mixture  into  a large  hypodermic 
syringe,  and,  pushing  the  sharp,  hollow  needle  of  the  instrument 
through  the  skin  and  wall  of  the  windpipe,  slowly  inject  the  mixture. 
Repeat  the  process  every  two  or  three  days  for  as  long  as  is  necessary . 
Both  of  these  methods  will  be  safer  if  done  by  one  who  is  expert  in 
the  matter. 

Bots  in  Horses.  — These  parasites  come  from  the  gadfly  of  the 
horse,  which,  generally  while  the  animal  is  at  pasture,  deposits  and 
glues  a small  yellow  egg  on  the  hair  covering  various  parts  of  the  body, 
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mostly  upon  parts  that  are  within  reach  of  the  mouth.  When,  in 
licking  itself,  the  tongue  of  the  horse  reaches  any  of  the  eggs,  after 
they  are  three  weeks  old,  its  warmth  and  moisture  hatches  them, 
when,  as  maggots,  they  enter  the  mouth  and  are  swallowed  into  the 
stomach,  to  the  walls  of  which  they  fasten  themselves  by  means  of 
a pair  of  hooks  that  are  near  their  heads,  and  so  remain  until  their 
full  growth  is  attained;  they  then  loosen  their  hold  and,  passing 
through  the  bowels,  are  dropped  onto  the  ground  with  the  manure, 
having  spent  about  eight  months  in  the  horse.  When  they  reach  the 
ground  they  bury  themselves  beneath  its  surface  and  remain  there, 
as  a chrysalis,  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  when  they  come  out  as  a fully 
formed  gadfly  ready,  in  their  turn,  to  deposit  the  eggs  upon  other 
horses.  While  it  is  sometimes  true  that,  if  the  bots  are  in  large  num- 
bers, they  occasionally  cause  illness  in  the  horse,  there  are  no  definite 
symptoms  pointing  to  their  presence;  nor  is  there  any  special  treat- 
ment that  will  dislodge  or  kill  them.  Sickness  of  horses,  from  bots,  is 
of  very,  very  rare  occurrence,  notwithstanding  the  wide-spread  opinion 
to  the  contrary. 

Parasitic  Nasal  Catarrh  of  Sheep. — This  disorder  results  from 
the  attack  of  another  gadfly,  resembling  an  overgrown  horsefly, 
which  deposits  its  maggot-like  larvae  up  in  the  nostrils  of  the  animal, 
where  they  remain  until  they  are  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  when  they  drop  to  the  ground,  bore  into  the  earth  and  remain 
there,  in  chrysalis  form,  for  one  or  two  months,  when  they  emerge  as 
the  fully  formed  fly. 

Symptoms.  — The  sheep,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
fly,  shakes  his  head,  stamps  with  the  front  feet,  runs,  with  his  nose 
close  to  the  ground,  into  the  middle  of  the  flock.  The  whole  flock 
become  alarmed,  put  their  noses  near  to  the  ground  and  huddle 
together  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  young  maggots,  deposited  on  the  membraneTining  the  nostril, 
at  once  commence  to  crawl  higher  up  in  those  cavities,  often  reaching 
other  cavities  in  the  head;  these  movements  cause  considerable  irrita- 
tion in  the  sheep,  evidenced  by  shaking  the  head  and  sneezing.  As 
the  maggots  grow  in  size  the  sheep  show  all  the  symptoms  of  a severe 
nasal  catarrh,  as  already  described.  The  duration  of  the  attack  may 
be  from  sixty  days  to  ten  months,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  maggots  remain  in  the  cavities. 

Treatment.  — The  practical  remedy  is  prevention.  This  may  be 
easily  accomplished  in  small  flocks  by  smearing  the  noses  of  all  of 
the  sheep,  by  means  of  a brush,  with  a mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
tar  and  grease  for  at  least  once  a week  during  the  entire  fly  season. 
Large  flocks  may  be  herded  on  dusty  ground,  during  that  part  of  the 
day  in  which  the  flies  are  most  active. 

An  ingenious  method  of  prevention  has  been  proposed  as  follows: 
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''Take  a square  log  and  bore  holes  in  it  with  a large  auger;  in  these 
place  salt,  and  dress  the  edges  of  the  holes  with  tar.  Sheep  will  then 
apply  tar  to  their  noses  every  time  they  eat  the  salt.”  This  method 
might  well  repay  trial,  in  large  flocks. 

Curative  treatment  is  by  surgical  operation  only  and  must  be 
done  by  an  expert.  It  is  not  practicable  excepting  in  the  case  of  an 
occasional  animal  that  has  an  especial  value. 


IP  GOOD  FOR  HORSE,  WHY  NOT 

for  man? — From  Life. 
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Methods  of  Giving  Medicines  to  Animals. 


Balls  or  Pills  are  given  to  horses  by  first  wetting  or  oiling  the 
surface  of  the  ball;  grasping  one  extreme  end  of  it  between  the 
pointed  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand;  pulling  the  tongue 
well  out  to  the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  with  the  left  hand;  and  plac- 
ing the  ball  well  back  in  the  mouth,  and  over  the  belly  of  the  tongue, 
withdrawing  the  right  hand  quickly  and  releasing  the  tongue  imme- 


diately. 

Unless  one  is  practised  in  this  operation,  the  right  hand  had  best 
be  covered  with  a glove  to  prevent  its  being  scratched  by  the  teeth. 


Drenches  or  Drinks.  — Fluid  medicines  are  given  to  horses 
by  first  passing  a loop  of  rope  into  the  mouth,  as  a bit  is  placed, 
slipping  a pitchfork  tine  into  the  other  end  of  the  loop,  and  laising 
the  head  so  that  the  medicine  will  flow  down  the  throat.  Of  course 
the  head  may  be  raised  in  any  other  way.  The  medicine  having 
been  previously  placed  in  a bottle,  made  of  glass  or  rubber,  without 
a shoulder,  is  then  turned  into  the  uplifted  mouth,  carefully  and 
slowly,  and  the  head  held  up  until  the  medicine  is  all  swallowed. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  bottle  get  between  the  horses’ 
teeth. 

The  process  of  drenching  cattle  and  sheep  is  much  more  easily 
accomplished:  an  assistant  holds  the  head  up  so  that  the  mouth  is 
on  a horizontal  fine  with  the  neck,  or  a little  higher.  The  dose 
giver,  standing  at  the  left  side  of  the  animal,  pulls  the  cheek  a little 
to  one  side  with  a finger  of  the  left  hand  and  turns  the  medicine 
slowly  from  the  bottle  into  the  pocket  so  made.  These  animals 
swallow  much  more  readily  than  horses;  but  if  signs  of  choking  or  a 
desire  to  cough  is  shown  during  the  process,  the  head  must  be  imrne- 
mediately  released,  or  the  fluid  is  apt  to  go  into  the  lungs.  1 his 
same  caution  should  be  observed  while  drenching  horses. 

In  giving  fluid  medicines  to  dogs  there  is  no  necessity  for  opening 
the  mouth,  in  fact  it  is  best  not  to  do  so.  The  head  is  held  up  by 
an  assistant;  a finger  inserted  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  pulls  the 
cheek  out,  thus  forming  a pouch  into  which  the  dose  may  be  slowly 
poured. 

Pills  are  given  to  dogs  by  having  an  assistant  open  the  mouth 
wide,  when  the  pill  is  quickly  placed  as  far  back  as  possible  and 
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pushed  over  the  belly  of  the  tongue  with  a finger  or  small  stick,  like 
a lead  pencil. 

Externally. 

Liniments  and  lotions  are  to  be  rubbed  onto  the  desired  portions 
of  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  are  generally  wasted  by  being 
used  in  too  large  quantities  at  a time.  The  harder  a stimulating 
liniment  is  rubbed  in,  the  quicker  and  greater  will  be  its  action.  Cool- 
ing and  healing  fluids  usually  give  the  best  results  if  they  are  simply 
“ sopped”  onto  the  parts. 

Blisters.  Before  applying  any  blister  the  hair  should  first  be 
closely  clipped  from  the  part  to  be  treated.  Parts  below,  over  which 
the  blister,  or  the  discharge  produced  by  it,  are  likely  to  run,  should 
be  covered  lightly  with  a little  lard  or  sweet  oil. 

Application  of  a Blister  of  Spanish  Flies. — The  parts  to  be  blistered 
should . then  be  spread  with  a moderate  covering  of  the  ointment, 
which  is  to  be  rubbed  in  with  the  hand,  more  of  the  ointment  added 
and  rubbed  -in  if  necessary;  the  surface  is  then  to  receive  a light 
spreading  of  the  ointment,  which  is  to  be  left  upon  the  surface;  and 
the  animal  should  be  tied  up  so  that  he  cannot  reach  the  parts  with 
the  mouth,  or  lie  down.  As  soon  as  the  discharges  caused  by  the 
blister  have  dried,  which  will  be  in  about  three  days,  the  part  should 
be  carefully  washed  by  sopping  it  with  castile  soap  and  warm  water, 
using  as  little  water  as  possible  and  considerable  of  the  soap.  After 
the  parts  have  become  thoroughly  dry,  from  the  washing,  they  may 
receive  a very  light  covering  of  lard  or  sweet  oil  and  the  animal 
may  “have  his  head”  again.  The  covering  with  a little  lard  or  sweet 
oil  should  be  repeated  every  three  days  until  the  hair  begins  to  grow 
again.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  blister  is  rubbed  by  the  animal 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  body,  it  should  be  immediately  washed 
off  and  the  part  greased  over.  The  harder  a blister  is  rubbed  in  the 
greater  will  be  its  action. 

Blisters  of  Red  Iodide  of  Mercury  are  to  be  applied  by  first 
rubbing  a little  of  the  ointment  well  into  the  parts,  using  only  one  or 
two  of  the  fingers,  instead  of  the  whole  hand.  The  first  application 
should  be  added  to,  once  a day,  until  the  parts  become  sore,  by 
having  a little  more  of  the  ointment  rubbed  lightly  onto  them.  This 
blister  is  allowed  to  remain,  without  washing,  until  a heavy  scab  is 
formed,  when  it  may  be  oiled,  lightly,  every  other  day,  imtil  it  begins 
to  be  removed  by  the  new-coming  hair.  The  horse  should  be  kept 
standing  as  long  as  the  ointment  is  being  applied. 

Poultices  may  be  made  of  bran,  oil-meal,  cotton  waste,  sponge, 
and  either  hot  or  cold  water;  the  object  being  to  keep  moisture  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  part  under  treatment.  Poultices  are  con- 
veniently applied  to  the  feet  of  horses  by  using  a square  piece  of 
some  strong  material,  as  oat  bagging,  which  is  large  enough  to  hold 
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the  poultice  and  come  up  over  the  hoof  to  be  tied  under  the  fetlock, 
otherwise  they  are  to  be  held  in  place  by  bandages. 

Fomentations  are  generally  used  upon  parts  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  retain  a poultice.  They  consist  in  frequently  sopping  the 
parts  with  hot  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a time. 


Medicines  and  their  Doses. 

For  convenience,  certain  abbreviations  will  be  used,  as  follows. 
For  the  animals:  H.  for  horses;  C.  for  cattle;  S.  for  sheep,  D.  for  dogs. 
For  the  doses:  m.  for  drops;  gr  for  grains;  dr.  for  drams;  oz.  for 
ounces;  lb.  for  pounds;  pt.  for  pints;  dr.  1 = 1 teaspoonful,  oz.  1 — - 
tablespoonfuls  fluid  measure;  16  ounces  =1  lb.  dry  measure. 


Table  of  Doses. 

Acetanalid.  H.,  dr.  1-2;  S.,  dr.  £-1;  D.,  gr.  3-5.  . 

Acetic  Acid,  Dilute.  Used  only  externally,  instead  of  vinegar. 
Aconite,  Tine,  of  Root.  H.,  m.  5-30;  C.,  dr.  $— 1;  b.,  m.  5-10,  D., 
m.  £-5. 

Alcohol.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  1-3;  S.,  dr.  2-4:  D.,  dr.  1-2. 

Aloes,  Barbadoes.  IT,  oz.  $-1;  C.,  oz.  1-2;  S.,  oz.  £-1;  D.,  gr.  -0-6C . 
Ammonia,  Aromatic  Spirits  of.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  1-2;  S.,  di.  2-4,  D., 
dr  \ 1 

Ammonia  Carbonate.  H.,  dr.  2;  C.,  dr.  3-4;  S.,  gr.  15-40;  D.,  gr  3-10. 
Ammonia,  Water  of.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  $-1;  S.,  dr.  1-2;  D.,  m.  10-20. 
Anodyne  Hoffman’s.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  1-2;  S.,  dr.  2-4;  D.,  m.  10-60. 
Antipyrin.  H.,  dr.  1-2;  S.,  dr.  4-1;  D.,  gr.  3-7. 

Atropine,  Sulphate  of.  H.,  gr.  1-2;  C.,  gr.  1-2;  o.,gr.  1?“^- 
Balsam  of  Peru.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  1-2;  S.,  dr.  F-2;  D.,  m.  10-30. 
Belladonna,  Fluid  Extract  of.  H.,  dr.  1-2;  C.,  dr.  2-3;  S.,  m.  10-15; 
D.,  m.  1-3. 

Bismuth  Subnitrate.  H.,  dr.  2-4;  D.,  gr.  10-30. 

Brandy.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  2-4;  S.,  oz.  4—1; , D.,  dr.  1-4. 

Bromide  of  Potash.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  1-2;  S.,  dr.  2-4;  D.,  gr.  5-60. 
Buckthorn,  Syrup  of.  D.,  oz.  1-2.  . . _ . 

Calomel.  H„  dr.  M ; C„  dr.  5-6;  D gr.  3-5  (single  closes.) 
Camphor,  Spirits  of.  H„  dr.  1-3;  C.,  dr.  2-4;  S.,  m.  15-60;  D.,m.  3-20. 
Carbolic  Acid,  90  per  cent  solution.  H.  and  C.,  m.  lo  30,  b.,  m.  o . 
Carron  Oil.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  4-6;  S.,  oz.  1-2;  D.,  dr.  1-8;  Foals  and 
Calves,  oz.  2-4;  Lambs,  oz.  4“1- 
Cascara,  Fluid  Extract  of.  D.,  m.  5-30. 

Castor  Oil.  H.  and  C.,  pt.  1;  S.,  oz.  2-4;  D.,  oz.  1-2. 

Cerium  Oxalate.  D.,  gr.  3-5.  OA 

Chlorate  of  Potash.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  4-1;  S.,  dr.  4-1;  D.  gr.  5-20. 
Cod-liver  Oil.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  2-4;  S.,  oz.  4-1;  D.,  dr.  1-3. 
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Colchicum,  Wine  of.  H.  and  C.,  dr.  3-8;  D.,  m.  10-30. 

Copper,  Sulphate  of.  H.  and  C.,  dr.  2-4;  S.,  gr.  20-40. 
Cottonseed  Oil.  (See  Olive  Oil.) 

Cream  of  Tartar.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  |-1;  S.,  oz.  D.,  dr.  £-1. 

Croton  Oil.  H.  and  C.,  m.  15-30;  S.,  m.  3-5;  D.,  m.  ^-3. 

Digitalis,  Tincture  of.  H.  and  C.,  dr.  2-4;  S.,  m.  30-dr.  1 ; D.,  m.  5-30. 
Ether.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  1-2;  S.,  dr.  2-4;  D.,  m.  10-60. 

Epsom  Salts.  H.,  lb.  £-1;  (laxative)  oz.  2-4;  C.,  lb.  1-2;  (laxative) 
oz.  3-4;  Calves  and  Foals,  dr.  2-3;  S.,  oz.  4-6;  D.,  dr.  1-4. 
Gentian,  Powdered  Root.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  £-1;  S.,  dr.  1-2;  D.,  gr.  5-30. 
Gentian,  Fluid  Extract.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  £-1;  S.,  dr.  1-2;  D.,  m.  5-30. 
Ginger,  Powdered  Root.  H.,  dr.  2-oz.  1;  C.,  oz.  1-4;  S.,  dr.  1-2; 
D.,  gr.  5-15. 

Ginger,  Tincture  of.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  1-4;  S.,  dr.  2-4;  D.,  dr.  1-4. 
Golden  Seal.  Hydrastus  Canadensis  Powder.  H.  and  C.,  dr.  2-4; 
S.,  dr.  1-2;  D.,  gr.  5-30. 

Iodide  of  Potash.  H.,  dr.  2-4;  C.,  dr.  4;  S.,  gr.  15-30;  D.,  gr.  2-10. 
Iodine.  H.  and  C.,  dr.  £-1;  S.,  gr.  10-20;  D.,  gr.  2-5. 

Iron,  Tinct.  of  Chloride.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  1-2;  S.,  m.  20-30;  D.,  m.  5-60. 
Iron  Sulphate,  Powdered.  H.  and  C.,  dr.  1-2;  S.,  gr.  20-30;  D.,  gr.  1-5. 
Jalap.  D.,  dr.  1-2. 

Kamala.  H.,  oz.  1;  D.,  dr.  \-2. 

Linseed  Oil  (raw).  H.,  pt.  |-1;  C.,  pt.  1-2;  S.,  oz.  6-12;  D.,  oz.  j-2. 
Male  Fern,  Oleoresin  of  (for  tapeworm).  H.  and  C.,  dr.  3-6;  S.,  dr. 
1-2;  D.,  m.  15-60. 

Morphine.  H.  and  C.,  gr.  3-10;  S.,  gr.  f-1;  D., 

Mustard  (emetic,  dog).  D.,  oz.  \ , in  warm  water. 

Nux  Vomica,  Powdered.  H.  and  C.,  dr.  1-2;  S.,  gr.  20-30. 

Nux  Vomica,  Fluid  Extract,  doses  same  as  powder. 

Olive  Oil.  H.  and  C.,  pt.  1-2;  D.,  oz.  2-4.  Cottonseed  or  Sweet  Oil 
may  be  used  internally  in  place  of  this. 

Opium,  Tincture.  H.,  oz.  1-2;  C.,  oz.  2-3;  S.,  dr.  2-4;  D.,  m.  3-30. 
Phenacetin.  H.,  dr.  2-3;  D.,  gr.  3-10. 

Quinine,  Sulphate  of.  H.,  gr.  5-60;  C.,  dr.  ^-1^;  S.,  gr.  5-10;  D., 
gr.  1-2. 

Rum.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  2-4;  S.,  oz.  £-1;  D.,  dr.  1-4. 

Salicylic  Acid.  H.  and  C.,  dr.  2-6;  S.,  dr.  1-2;  D.,  gr.  5-30. 
Saltpeter,  Nitrate  of  Potash.  H.andC.,oz.  1;  S.,dr.  £-1;  D.,gr.  5-20. 
Soda  Bicarbonate  or  Saleratus.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  ^-2;  S.,  dr.  £-1 ; 
D.,  gr.  5-30. 

Sulphite  of  Soda.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  1;  S.,  dr.  1;  D.,  gr.  5-30. 
Sulphur,  Flowers  of.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  2-4;  S.,  oz.  1;  D.,  dr.  ^-4. 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Niter.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  1-4;  S.,  dr.  2-4;  D.,  m.  10-60. 
Tar,  Oil  of,  Oil  of  Cade.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  1;  S.,  dr.  1-2;  D.,  m.  15-60. 
Whiskey.  H.  and  C.,  oz.  2-4;  S.,  oz.  1 ; D.,  dr.  1-4. 

Zinc,  Oxide  of.  H.  and  C.,  dr.  1-2;  D.,  gr.  5-10. 

Zinc,  Sulphate  of.  Emetic  only  in  dogs,  gr.  10-15. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Cathartics 

Horse. 

(1)  Powdered  Barbadoes  Aloes  1 oz. 

Powdered  Ginger  Root  \ dr. 

Vaseline  9-  s- 

Enough  of  the  vaseline  should  be  used  to  make  the  whole  mass 
of  the  consistency  of  rather  hard  putty;  all  is  then  to  be  rolled  up  in 
a piece  of  brown  tissue  paper,  into  the  form  of  a shotgun  caitridgc, 
and  given,  as  directed,  all  at  one  dose.  Do  not  repeat  , it  should 
show  its  effects  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  dose  may  be 
strengthened  by  adding  from  ^-1  dr.  of  calomel. 

If  the  ball  cannot  be  given  take: 

Powdered  Barbadoes  Aloes  1 oz. 

Water  £ pt. 

Mix,  and  float  the  aloes  down,  as  a drench. 

Calomel  may  be  added  to  this  dose,  as  above. 

(2)  Epsom  Salts  f lb. 

Tincture  of  Ginger  2 dr. 

Warm  Water  1 pt. 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water,  add  the  ginger,  and  give  all  at  one 
dose,  as  a drench. 

(3)  Linseed  Oil  1 pt. 

Saleratus  1 oz. 

Shake  up  the  saleratus  with  the  oil  and  give  as  a drench. 

Cattle. 

(4)  Epsom  Salts  1-2  lb. 

Molasses  2 oz. 

Powdered  Ginger  1 tablespoonful. 

Warm  Water  3 pts. 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water,  add  the  other  two  articles,  and  stir 
the  mixture  well  together;  give  all  at  a dose,  as  a drench,  lhe  laige 
quantity  of  water  is  necessary  for  this  dose  in  cattle.  It  may  be 
repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  necessary.  In  a very  obstinate 
case  the  first  dose  may  have  five  or  six  drops  of  croton  oil  added  to 
it.  The  oil  should  not  be  repeated. 

(5)  Raw  Linseed  Oil  1-2  pt. 

Saleratus  2 o'. 

Shake  well  together  and  giv$  in  one  dose,  $s  a drench. 
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Sheep. 


(6) 


Epsom  Salts 
Molasses 

Powdered  GingeF 
Warm  Water 


Mix  and  give  as  for  cattle. 


6 dr. 

1 oz. 

2 teaspoonfuls. 
1 pt. 


(7) 


Linseed  Oil 
Saleratus 


Mix  and  give  as  for  cattle. 


6-10  oz. 

1 teaspoonful. 


(8)  Powdered  Barbadoes  Aloes  £-oz. 

Tincture  of  Ginger  1 dr. 

Linseed  Oil  6 oz. 

Shake  all  together  and  give  as  a drench. 


Lambs. 

(9)  Warm  Lard  3-4  tablespoonful. 

Dogs. 

(10)  Castor  oil  1 oz. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn  ^oz. 

Syrup  of  Poppies  2 dr. 

Mix  and  give  all  at  a dose,  to  a medium  sized  dog.  The  dose 
may  be  increased  for  larger,  or  decreased  for  very  small  dogs. 

(11)  Castor  Oil 

Olive  Oil,  equal  portions  \ oz. 

This  mixture  may  be  used  for  dogs  of  the  size  of  a fox  terrier; 
and  is  best  for  all  delicate  animals.  For  toy  dogs  it  should  be  lessened, 
a little. 

Compound  Cathartic  Pills  contain,  to  one  pill 


(12)  Extract  of  Colombo,  compound  1|  gr. 

Extract  of  Jalap  ^ gr. 

Calomel  1 gr. 

Gamboge  i gr. 


These  pills  may  be  got  from  any  druggist.  The  dose  is  from 
one-half  of  one  pill  for  small,  to  two  or  three  pills  for  large,  dogs. 

Compound  Cascara  Tablets  contain  to  one  tablet. 

(13)  Extract  of  Cascara  2 gr. 

Extract  of  Belladonna  gr. 

Podophylin  £ gr. 

The  tablets  may  be  procured  from  the  druggist.  The  dose  is 
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from  one  half  to  one  or  two  tablets,  given  once  a day,  at  night.  They 
are  very  useful  in  cases  of  slow  digestion  with  persistent  constipation. 

Laxatives. 

Any  of  these  cathartic  doses,  excepting  those  containing  aloes 
and  croton  oil,  may  be  so  lessened  in  quantity  as  to  be  used  as  a 
laxative;  which  may  be  repeated  once  each  day  for  as  long  as  is  neces- 
sary. They  should  generally  be  reduced  to  about  one  quartei  ot 

their  original  strength. 

Tonics. 

Horse. 

(14)  Powdered  Sulphate  of  Iron 

Powdered  Gentian  Root,  equal  parts  3 oz. 

Mix  well  together  and  divide  into  twelve  powders.  A powder  to 
be  given  night  and  morning  in  dampened  gram  feed.  A good  general 
tonic.  To  be  used  when  membranes  are  pale. 

Qr  Powdered  Golden  Seal  2 oz. 

Powdered  Nux  Vomica  1 oz. 

Powdered  Sulphate  of  Iron  1 oz. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda  2 oz.  ..... 

This  powder  must  be  well  mixed;  it  is  then  to  be  divided  into 
eight  separate  powders,  one  of  which  should  be  given  night  and 
morning  in  dampened  grain  feed.  The  best  all-round  tonic,  especia  y 
following  chronic  indigestion,  hide-bound,  loss  of  flesh,  and  in  heaves. 

Or, 

(15) 


4 oz. 
2 oz. 
1 oz. 
1 oz. 


Powdered  Gentian  Root 
Powdered  Sulphate  of  Iron 
Powdered  Ginger  Root 

Powdered  Nux  Vomica  : 

This  powder  must  be  well  mixed,  and  divided  into  eight  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  given  night  and  morning,  in  the  usual 
wav.  It  is  to  be  used  when  a slight  stimulating  effect  is  desired, 
as  when  the  appetite  is  poor.  All  tonic  powders  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  a ball,  by  mixing  them  with  a sufficient  quantity  ot 
molasses,  and  wrapping  them  in  paper;  or  by  simply  floating  them 
in  one  half  pint  of  water  and  giving,  as  a drench,  just  after  the  ani- 
mal has  finished  eating,  if  they  are  refused  when  mixed  with  the  giain. 

“Condition  Powder” 

(16)  Powdered  Bayberry  Bark 

Powdered  Golden  Seal 
Powdered  Bloodroot 
Powdered  Salt,  of  each 
Powdered  Charcoal 
Powdered  Black  Antimony 
Powdered  Ginger  Root 
Powdered  Anise-seed,  of  each 


2 lbs. 


1 lb. 
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All  to  be  thoroughly  mixed.  Dose,  tablespoonful,  twice  daily. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  a good  mild  tonic  to  be  used  when  the 
animals  are  in  no  more  than  an  Unthrifty  condition. 


Fluid  Tonic 

(17)  Strychnine  8 grs. 

Tincture  of  Gentian  Root 
Water,  equal  parts  8 oz. 

Mix  and  shake  until  strychnine  is  dissolved.  Dose,  one  ounce, 
three  times  daily. 

Cattle.  The  same  tonics  in  the  same  doses  as  prescribed  for 
horses,  may  be  given  to  cattle. 

Sheep. 

(18)  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron  2 dr. 

Tincture  of  Gentian  Root 

Tincture  of  Ginger  Root,  of  each  4 dr. 

Water  1 pt. 

Mix  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  daily,  if  anaemic. 

(19)  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron  4 oz. 

Ten  to  twenty  drops  may  be  given  three  times  daily  on  a little 
grain  feed. 


(20)  Powdered  Nux  Vomica  2 dr. 

Powdered  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  2 dr. 

Powdered  Golden  Seal 
Powdered  Ginger  Root 

Powdered  Gentian  Root,  equal  quantities  6 dr. 

Mix  thoroughly;  divide  into  twelve  powders,  and  give  one  powder 
three  times  daily  in  a little  water,  as  a drench.  This  mixture  is  to 
be  used  when  the  sheep  continues  to  be  dull,  as  if  the  nerves  needed 


strengthening. 

Condition  Powders  for  Sheep 
(21)  Sulphate  of  Iron  1 oz. 

Powdered  Gentian  Root  4 oz. 

Powdered  Willow  Charcoal  4 oz. 

Powdered  Fenugreek  1 oz. 

Powdered  Nitrate  of  Potash  (saltpeter)  4 dr. 

Linseed  Meal  4 oz. 


Mix  all  well  together.  Give  one  tablespoonful  in  feed  once  or 
twice  daily. 

Tonic  for  Anaemia 


(22) 

Sulphate  of  Iron 

2 oz. 

Common  Salt 

4 oz. 

Gentian  Root,  powdered 

4 oz. 

Licorice  Root,  powdered 

8 oz. 
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Mix  thoroughly  and  give  one  tablespoonful  twice  a day  in  grain 
feed,  dampened. 


Dogs. 

(23)  Pill  of  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine,  1 grain  each. 

Give  a pill  three  times  daily,  for  a small  dog;  double  as  much  for 
a collie,  pointer,  or  setter.  A good  general  tonic;  useful  after  distem- 
per. 

(24)  Bland’s  Pills. 

Give  a pill  morning  and  night  to  a medium  sized  dog;  one-half 
one  to  small  animals.  A good  general  tonic;  useful  when  the  dog  is 
not  eating  well  or  has  pallidity  of  the  membranes. 

(25)  Tincture  of  the  Chloride  of  Iron,  4 oz. 

For  a medium  sized  dog  give  eight  drops,  three  times  daily.  It 
is  a good  appetizer  and  helps  to  make  red  blood.  It,  however, 
blackens  the  teeth,  temporarily;  and  when  it  is  being  taken  a small 
dose  of  oil  will  probably  have  to  be  given  occasionally. 


Fever  Mixtures 


Horses. 


(26)  Sweet  Spirits  of  Niter  7 oz. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Belladonna  1 oz. 

Sulphate  of  Quinine  40  grs. 

Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  40  m. 


Mix  all  in  a bottle  and  shake  until  the  quinine  is  dissolved- 
The  dose  will  be  two  ounces  of  the  mixture  given  in  a tumblerful  of 
cold  water,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

Cattle.  The  same  as  for  horses. 


Sheep. 

(27)  Sulphate  of  Quinine  40  gr. 

Tinct.  of  Citrate  of  Iron  4 dr. 

Whiskey  7£oz. 

Mix  well  together.  Shake  the  bottle  and  give  two  tablespoon-  , 
fuls  at  a dose,  in  half  pint  of  molasses  and  water,  each  four  hours,  to 
an  adult  sheep  — less  in  proportion  to  age  and  size.  To  be  used  in 
Pneumonia. 


(28)  Fluid  Extract  of  Belladonna  2 dr. 

Sweet  Spirits  of  Niter  2 oz. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  4 dr. 

Water  6 oz. 

Mix  well  together  and  give  one  tablespoonful  at  a dose,  in  one 
third  pint  of  molasses  and  water,  every  two  hours. 
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Dogs. 

(29)  Calomel  4 gr. 

Sub-nitrate  of  Bismuth  72  gr. 

Phenacetine  48  gr. 

Mix  well  together  and  divide  into  twenty-four  powders,  of  which 
one  may  be  given  to  a fox  terrier  as  often  as  each  two  hours,  for  not 
exceeding  two  days,  when  the  powder,  if  there  is  further  need,  may 
be  given  three  times  daily.  Larger  dogs  will  require  double  the  dose 


or  more.  To  be  given  dry  on  the  tongue. 

(30)  Tincture  Aconite  Root  20  m. 

Sweet  Spirits  of  Niter  6 dr. 

Bromide  of  Potash  4 dr. 

Liquid  of  the  Acetate  Ammonia  4 oz. 


Mix  well  together.  Give  a teaspoonful  every  two  hours,  in  a 
little  cold  water. 

Electuaries 

Medicines  in  this  form  are  to  be  used  when,  from  soreness  of  the 
throat  or  otherwise,  the  animal  is  unable  to  swallow.  The  method 
of  administration  is  by  pressing  the  quantity  onto  the  outside  of 
one  of  the  back  teetU  from  which  it  is  slowly  dissolved. 

(31)  Extract  of  Belladonna  1 oz. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  2 oz. 

Licorice,  not  powdered  5 oz. 

Simple  syrup,  enough  to  make  proper  consistency.  Mix  well 
together.  Use  one  half  ounce  of  the  mass,  each  two  hours,  for  a 
horse,  same  for  cattle,  and  less  for  sheep  and  dogs. 


Soap  Liniment 

Liniments 

— Opodeldoc. 

(32) 

Castile  Soap  in  fine  Shavings 

3 oz. 

Powdered  Gum  Camphor 

1 oz. 

Oil  of  Rosemary 

2 dr. 

Oil  of  Thyme 

1 dr. 

Spirits  of  Wine 

1 pt. 

Dissolve  the  soap  and  camphor  in  the  spirits  of  wine  and  add 
the  oils.  This  mixture  can  be  obtained  much  more  easily  from  the 
druggist.  It  forms  the  basis  of  many  other  liniments.  If  rubbed 
onto  the  skin  its  action  is  mildly  stimulating. 

Stimulating. 

(33)  Soap  Liniment  5 oz. 

Turpentine 
Strong  Ammonia 
Oil  of  Origanum,  equal  parts 


2 dr. 
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Shake  well  together  in  a bottle.  This  is  the  best  all-round  stimu- 
lating liniment,  and  can  be  used  upon  all  the  animals. 


Camphorated  Oil. 

(34)  Camphor  1 oz. 

Sweet  oil  3 oz. 

Dissolve  the  camphor  in  alcohol  and  add  the  oil.  It  is  better  to 
obtain  this  ready  made  from  the  druggist. 

Aconite  Liniment. 

(35)  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root  2 oz. 

Sweet  Oil  4 oz. 

Creosote  1 oz. 

Mix,  and  shake  bottle.  This  is  one  of  the  good  liniments  for 
application  to  a bruise,  when  the  skin  is  not  broken,  or  to  a sprain 
of  any  kind.  It  removes  and  decreases  inflammation,  irritation,  and 
pain.  Do  not  use  on  dogs. 

Creosote  Liniment. 

(36)  Creosote  1 oz. 

Turpentine  1 oz. 

Olive  or  Sweet  Oil  2 oz. 

Mix,  and  shake  bottle.  This  gives  relief  from  pain  and  is  to  be 
used  for  rubbing  upon  stiff  joints.  Do  not  use  on  dogs. 


For  Rheumatism. 

(37)  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root 

Oil  of  Wintergreen 
Chloroform,  equal  parts  1 oz. 

Soap  Liniment  5 oz. 

Mix,  and  rub  well  onto  the  parts,  once  or  twice  daily.  Do  not 
use  on  dogs. 

Lotions. 

Zinc  and  Lead.  • ' 

(38)  Sulphate  of  Zinc 

Acetate  of  Lead,  equal  parts  6 dr. 

• ‘Water- • • Tqt. 

Put  tho  pOwder  into  ’ the  water  and  shake  the  bottle  until  all 
lumps  are  dissolved.  Very  useful  in  galls  and  sores  on  the  skin, 
in  scratches,  and  for  cooling  out  swollen  legs,  etc.  The  bdttle  must 
be  well  shaken  frequently  wdiile  this  lotion  is  being  used;  and  it  is 
better  sopped  than  rubbed  on.  It  should  not  be  used  on  dogs. 


Sulphur  Lotion. 

(39)  Sulphurette  of  Potash  (liver  of  sulphur)  i lb. 

' • . Water;  * *qts. 

. : Round  the ' sylphur .into  small  pieces;  put  it  into  the  water; .Itet 
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it  stand,  with  frequent  shaking,  for  three  days,  then  carefully  turn 
oft  the  clear  liquid.  The  lotion  should  be  of  a sherry  color.  It  will 
not  be  of  that  color  unless  the  sulphur  used  is  fresh  and  good;  there 
is  often  some  little  trouble  about  getting  it  so.  It  will  kill  lice  and 
cure  many  disorders  of  the  skin  in  all  animals. 

For  Scratches. 

(40) 


Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc 

2 oz. 

Powdered  Alum 

H oz. 

Precipitated  Chalk 

10  oz. 

Creosote 

l£  OZ. 

Beeswax 

l\  oz. 

Lard 

15  oz. 

The  lard  and  wax  are  to  be  melted  together  and  the  powders 
are  then  to  be  stirred  into  it.  All  must  be  will  mixed  and  should 
be  stirred,  while  cooling,  often  enough  to  keep  it  so.  Besides  being 
useful  in  scratches  it  also  answers  a good  purpose  when  any  ointment 
of  zinc  is  required;  and  in  certain  forms  of  eczema,  except  in  dogs. 
It  should  be  applied  twice  daily. 

Sulphur  Ointment. 

(41)  Flowers  of  Sulphur  2 oz. 

Carbonate  of  Potash  1 oz. 

Lard  8 oz. 

Mix  well  together.  Is  useful  in  many  skin  diseases. 

For  Itching  Skins. 

(42)  Thymol  15  gr. 

• Alcohol  2\  dr. 

Glycerine  5 dr. 

Water  enough  to  make  1 pint. 

Mix  and  rub  well  onto  the  parts  twice  daily. 

Loss  of  Appetite  in  Horses  and  Cattle. 

(43)  Fluid  Extract  of  Red  Pepper  2 dr. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Golden  Seal  3 oz. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica  3 oz. 

Mix.  Dose,  two  teaspoonfuls  on  tongue  three  times  a day. 


Hoof  Ointment. 

(44)  Mutton  Tallow 

Resin 

Barbadoes  Tar 
Yellow  Wax 
Castor  Oil 

Melt  all  together  over  a slow  fire 


2 oz. 

2 oz. 

2 oz. 

1 oz. 

1 oz. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  it  rather 


soft,  when  the  mixture  is  entirely  melted  stir  in  eight  cfunttes  of  raw 
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linseed  oil.  This  mixture,  if  used  on  the  hoofs  daily,  will  keep  them 
in  good  growing  condition  and  make  them  look  well. 

Solution  of  Argyrol  for  Inflamed  Eyelids. 

(45)  Argyrol  24  m. 

Water  1 oz. 

Mix.  Use  two  drops  three  times  daily. 

Solution  of  Lysol. 

(46)  Lysol  50  m. 

Water  8 oz. 

Mix.  Use  freely  in  dressing  sores,  wounds,  etc. 

Hair  Grower. 

(47)  Balsam  of  Peru  4 dr. 

Tincture  Spanish  Fly  4 dr. 

Castor  Oil  1 oz. 

Lard  1 oz. 

Melt  the  lard,  add  the  oil  and  other  ingredients.  It  will  cool 
into  a soft  ointment,  which  may  easily  be  well  rubbed  onto  the  parts, 
once  a day. 

Vomiting  Powders  for  Dogs. 

(48)  Sub-nitrate  of  Bismuth  30  gr. 

Oxalate  of  Cerium  30  gr. 

Mix  well  together  and  divide  into  ten  powders.  Give  a powder 
each  two  to  four  hours  as  required. 

Alterative  Powder. 

(49)  Flowers  of  Sulphur  4£  oz. 

Saltpeter,  powdered  4£  oz. 

Black  Antimony  12  dr. 

Mix  and  divide  into  twelve  powders.  Give  a powder  on  damp 
grain  feed,  or  in  cupful  of  molasses  and  water,  morning  and  night. 
These  powders  will  give  good  results  when  the  skin  is  in  an  unhealthy 
condition,  or  with  little  '‘boils”  upon  it,  in  horses. 

Ichthyol  Ointment. 

(50)  Ichthyol  1 dr. 

Lard  1 oz. 

Mix  well;  and  use  on  small  patches  of  eczema.  Or  in  long-haired 
dogs  a lotion  may  be  of  easier  application.  Substitute  one  ounce  of 
raw  linseed  oil  for  the  lard;  or  one  ounce  of  water  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  oil. 

Antidotes  for  Poisons. 

First.  Send  for  a veterinary  surgeon. 

Second.  Induce  vomiting  in  dogs  by  the  use  of  mustard.  To 
the  other  animals  give  raw  linseed  oil,  whites  of  eggs,  and  milk. 
These  last  may  also  be  given  to  dogs. 
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Special  Poisons. 

Acids  of  any  kind.  Give  soap-suds,  magnesia,  lime  water. 
Prussic  Acid.  Ammonia  in  water.  Dash  cold  water  onto  the  head. 
Carbolic  Acid.  Whites  of  egg,  flour  and  water. 

Potash,  Lye,  Ammonia.  Vinegar  and  water. 

Arsenic,  Paris  Green.  Whites  of  eggs,  oil,  lime  water,  flour 
and  water. 

Iodine.  Starch  and  water,  strong  tea. 

Opium.  Strong  coffee,  and  keep  animal  moving. 
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POINTS  OF  THE  HORSE. 

The  points  of  the  horse  will  well  repay  the  effort  of  committing  to  memory 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  be  a good  judge  of  a horse.  For  through  a knowledge  of 
their  values  it  is  possible  to  say  by  simply  looking  over  an  animal,  while  he  is 
standing,  for  what  kind  of  work  he  is  best  adapted  and,  to  some  extent,  how  good 
he  may  be  in  his  class. 

Plate  I. 

1.  Poll.  2.  Forelock.  3.  Ear.  4.  Forehead.  5.  Face.  6.  Nostril. 

7.  Upper  lip.  8.  Under  lip.  These  two  together  form  the  muzzle. 

9.  Under  jaw.  10.  Jowl.  11.  Throttle.  12.  The  windpipe. 

13.  The  crest.  14.  The  withers.  15.  The  back.  16.  The  coupling  or  loins. 

17.  Summit  of  the  croup.  18-19.  The  girth.  20.  The  croup. 

21.  The  dock  or  root  of  the  tail.  22.  The  whirl-bone,  or  hip-joint. 

23.  The  quarters.  24.  The  flank.  25.  The  sheath. 

26.  The  barrel.  This  is  composed  of  the  chest  in  front  and  lying  under  the 
ribs,  and  the  belly  or  abdomen  lying  behind  th§  ribs  and  extending  to  the  flank. 

27.  The  shoulder.  28.  The  point  of  the  shoulder. 

29.  The  counter  or  breast.  This  extends  from  side  to  side  across  the  front  of 
the  animal. 

30.  The  elbow.  The  parts  lying  between  numbers  28  and  30  constitute  the  arm. 

31.  The  forearm.  32.  The  knee.  33.  The  cannon. 

34.  The  back  tendons  or  cords.  35.  The  fetlock  or  large  pastem-jomt. 

36.  The  pastern.  37.  The  heel.  38.  The  coronet.  39.  The  hoof. 

40.  The  stifle-joint.  41.  The  gaskin  or  thigh.  42.  The  hock.  43.  Chestnut. 

The  further  names  and  locations  of  the  points  below  the  hocks  are  the  same 
as  those  given  for  the  front  legs. 
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PROMINENT  ILLS  OF  THE  HORSE. 

1.  Dead  bone  in  the  lower  jaw, 

2.  Cataract.  Cloudy  outer  covering,  or  the  disease  of  eye. 

3.  Abscess  of  salivary  glands  of  throat  or  under  the  jaw. 

4.  Poll  evil.  Caused  by  pressure  of  bridle  or  other  bruise  of  the  part.  The 
swelling  may  be  upon  either  or  both  sides  of  the  mane. 

5.  Swelling  or  open  sore  caused  by  collar  pressure.  If  solid  and  unopened 
called  “cold  abscess.”  Can’t  be  cut  out;  treatment  difficult;  call  V.  S. 

6.  Injury  to  knee  from  falling. 

7.  Strain  of  “check”  ligament.  Small  swelling  over  back  tendon  on  inside  leg; 
quite  sore  on  pressure. 

8.  Strain  of  tendons,  lifting  foot  backward,  or  of  suspensory  ligament.  The 
ligament  lies  between  the  back  tendons  and  the  bone. 

9.  Inflammation  where  ligament  passes  over  little  bones,  just  above  and  behind 
fetlock-joint.  Looks  like  “windgall,”  but  is  much  harder  when  weight  of  horse  is 
upon  the  leg. 

10.  Scratches  and  grease-heel. 

11.  Quittor.  Also  open  sore  coming  from  “com”  in  the  foot;  both  are  open 
sores  discharging  more  or  less  pus.  A quittor  may  be  caused  by  tread  wound  of 
coronet. 

12.  Seat  of  ringbone. 

13.  Quarter-crack.  Begins  at  hair  and  moves  to  ground  surface  of  hoof,  on 
inside. 

14.  Shoe-ball.  Larger  or  smaller  swelling  over  elbow;  may  be  hard  or  soft, 
open  or  unopen,  through  skin. 

15.  Fistula  of  withers.  Larger  or  smaller  swelling  to  one  or  other  side,  or 
covering  the  whole  top  of  the  spines  of  the  backbone  of  the  part. 

Id.  Hard,  smaller  or  larger  swelling  directly  on  top  of  spines  of  the  backbone 
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of  the  part;  coming  from  pressure  of  riding  saddle.  It  may  be  more  or  less  tender 

upon  pressure.  „ , . , . 

17.  Gall  of  the  hip.  Pin-hipped  or  flat-hipped,  in  which  more  or  less  of  one 

of  the  edgebones  is  broken  and  a flat  appearance  given  to  the  part. 

18.  Tumor  on  end  of  cord  following  certain  castrations.  Surgical  operation 
for  its  removal  is  the  only  remedy. 

19.  Rectal  fistula.  Discharges  blood  and  pus  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities. 
Surgical  operation  only  remedy. 

20.  Capped  hock. 

21.  Seat  of  curb. 

22.  Seat  of  bone  spavin. 

23.  Thoroughpin. 

24.  Bog  spavin.  , , . , 

25.  Toe  or  sand-crack.  Directly  in  the  toe  of  hoof,  begmnmg  at  hair  and 

extending  downward  to  ground  surface  of  hoof. 

26.  Trend  wound;  may  result  in  quittor. 
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MUSCLES  QE  THE  HORSE. 

First.  There  is  a large  muscle  lying  just  under  the  skin,  and  attached  to  it, 
which  is  called  the  “panniculus,”  the  action  of  which  is  to  twitch  the  skin,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  insects,  etc. 

Second.  The  outer  layer  of  muscles  called  superficial  layer,  after  that  a deeper 
layer  which  assists  the  superficial  layer  in  action.  These  work  together  so  that  if  a 
failure  of  full  and  normal  action  occurs  in  a given  part,  some  idea  may  be  obtained 
as  to  which  of  the  muscles  are  affected.  It  is  by  careful  observation  only,  of  the 
movements  of  the  different  parts,  while  the  horse  is  in  slow  trotting  action,  that  the 
seat  of  lameness  can  be  discovered,  oftentimes.  As,  for  instance,  to  know  whether 
a certain  lameness  is  located  in  the  foot  or  the  shoulder: 

1.  Orbicularis  Oris.  Compresses  the  lips,  also  assists  in  chewing,  drinking,  and 
the  gathering  of  food. 

2.  Levator  labii  superioris  aleceque  nasi.  Raises  the  upper  lip  and  angle  of  the 
mouth  and  dilates  nostril. 

3.  Zygomaticus.  Retracts  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

4.  Nasalis  Longus.  Elevates  and  wrinkles  the  upper  lip. 

5.  Dilator  Naris  Transversalis . Dilates  the  nostrils. 

6.  Dilator  Naris  Lateralis.  Dilates  the  nostril,  acting  on  its  external  wing. 

7.  Depressor  Labii  Inferioris.  Depresses  the  under  lip. 

8.  Masseter.  Elevates  the  lower  jaw  and  closes  the  mouth,  important  in 
chewing. 

9.  Obicularis  Palpebrarum.  Closes  the  eyelids. 

10.  Temporalis.  Assists  in  closing  the  mouth,  gives  good  assistance  to  No.  8 
in  chewing. 
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11  Travedm,  cermmlu  and  dorsalis.  The  first  named  portion  draws  the 

S£  horse'stands  still;  in  action 

“ dT^“‘d  OneTntTused  draws  the  head  to  one  side;  if  both  are  used 
they  raise  the  head  head  is  held  stiU  it  advances  the  entire  limb; 

if  r ,ef S11  ura^«o^d 

T Breoth  actin!  together  brings  head  downward.  One 

pull  the  roots  of  the  tongue  down- 
ward or  b“>tward.  drawing  the  shoulder-joint  backward. 

Is.  A^a  SrSm™  It  serves,  as  do  other  muscles  of  the  part,  m be.ng  an 

activ,6 a'^Z'afpi  ml,  Mpfio"  draw  the  arm  outward,  in  progression, 

not  stowm’S  "** 

the  23m  “r  Menus.  It  carries  the  knee  forward. 

I »oof  upon  each 

' Their  chief  action 

" ‘%a  Tunning  from  lower  bones  of  the  knee,  joining  the 

tendon  of,  the  Extensor  Puf^  ^ ^ as  28  and  29. 

33  ESnZeSf  In  Son  itdevates  the  humerus  and  bends  the  shoulder- 
joint  backward.  When  the  horse  is  standing  still  it  helps  to  force  an  from  e ungs. 

£ Id^o^po^l-bowels;  in  action  they 

lUng36  Rectus  Abdominis.  Helps  to  support  the  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

£ ^S“rDrawstSt RSgpyKp-**  “ 

111  re41-42.  Biceps  Rotator  Tibialis.  Draws  the  leg  backwardandoutward^^ 

of  thefieg, °b^ndsetheUfe^w1cT^dap^temr joints, ^md'^rev'ents  bending  of  the  hock- 

10mt£  1 STh?Ld^Vo7Nog«ly  Passes  over  point  of  the  hock,  and 

Is  seat  of  capped  hock.  . _ . . Wn  A7 

46.  Flexor  Pedis  Accussonus.  It  assists  i\o.  hock-ioint 

47.  Flexor  Pedis  Perforans.  Assists  in  advancing  or  bending  the  hock  joi 

and  bends  backwards  the  fetlock  and  pastern  join  s. 

47a.  Lateral  division  of  No.  47. 

47 b.  Middle  division  of  No.  47.  _ 

48°  JSorTr  °fItNcarrie7s  foKheXt  and  small  bones  just  above  it. 

and  assists  bending  the  hock-joint. 

49.  Peroneus.  It  assists  No.  48. 
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50.  Extensor  Pedis  Porevis.  It  assists  slightly  in  advancing  the  foot. 

51.  The  tendon  of  No.  48  through  which  assistance  is  given  in  bending  the 
hock-joint. 

52.  Erector  Coccygis.  When  those  on  both  sides  act  together  the  tail  is  raised 
up  — one  alone,  upward  and  to  one  side  or  other. 

53.  Curvator  Coccygis.  To  curve  the  tail  and  draw  it  sideways. 

54.  Depressor  Coccygis.  Acting  together  bend  the  tail  downward. 
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SKELETON  OF  THE  HORSE. 

I.  Upper  jaw.  2.  Lower  jaw. 

3.  Occiput  (the  high  point  between  the  ears). 

4-6.  Small  bones  helping  to  form  the  bony  covering  of  the  brain. 

7.  Upper  and  under,  back,  double,  or  molar  teeth;  six  in  each  jaw  on  each 
side;  twenty-four  in  all. 

8.  Front  teeth  or  incisors;  six  in  each  jaw;  twelve  in  all. 

9.  Tusks  or  canine  teeth;  two  in  each  jaw;  four  in  all.  Mares  sometimes  do 
not  have  these  teeth.  The  full  mouth  of  a horse  contains  forty  teeth. 

10.  The  nasal  bone. 

II.  The  eye  socket  or  orbital  cavity;  the  bony  prominent  ridge  above  this  is 
called  the  orbital  arph;  while,  through  the  bone  beiow,  the  tear  duct  runs  from  the 
eye  socket  into  the  nostril. 

12.  The  atlas,  the  wings  of  which  form  the  bony  ridges,  one  each  side,  just 
behind  the  ears. 

13.  The  dentata,  the  second  bone  of  the  neck,  which  has  a long  projection  into 
a cavity  in  the  atlas.  This  furnishes  the  pivot  upon  which  the  head  turns. 

14.  The  seven  remaining  fine  bones  of  the  neck  or  vertebrae. 

15.  Superior  spines  of  the  back  (dorsum),  all  of  them  having  "bodies”  from 
which  the  ribs  spring;  eighteen  in  number. 

16.  Other  bones  of  the  back,  called  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  which  the  short  ribs 
are  attached;  six  in  number. 

17.  Bones  of  the  back,  called  the  sacrum.  This  has_six  segments  joined  together 
and  giving  no  flexibility  to  the  parts.  Numbers  15-17  make  up  the  backlxme. 

18.  Bones  of  the  tail  or  coccy. 

19.  The  ribs*  eighteen  in  number,  on  each  side.  The  first  eight,  joined  almost 
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directly  to  the  breast-bone,  are  called  true,  the  last  ten,  joined  to  that  bone,  are 
called  the  false  ribs. 

20.  The  edge  or  pelvic  bones.  This  is  framework  through  which  the  hind 
limbs  are  joined  to  the  body.  It  consists  of  three  different  bones  on  each  side, 
but  they  are  so  firmly  joined  together  as  to  be,  practically,  one  bone.  This  bone 
contains  the  deep  sockets  into  which  the  large  rounded  head  of  the  hip-bones  enter 
to  form  the  whirl-bone  or  hip-joint  at  Fig.  21. 

22.  The  thigh,  hip,  or  femur  bone. 

23.  The  stifle-joint.  This  is  made  up  of  the  two  large  bones,  working  like  a 
hinge,  together  with  a little  bone.  The  stifle-bone,  like  the  human  knee  pan,  which, 
placed  outside  the  weight-bearing  column,  slides  up  and  down  to  facilitate  move- 
ment. 

24.  The  leg  or  gaskin  bones  (called  also  the  tibia  and  fibula). 

25.  The  hock  or  gambrel.  This  is  made  up  of  six  small  bones.  The  true  or 
hinge-joint  is  between  the  gaskin  and  shank-bones.  The  office  of  the  small  bones 
is  to  glide  one  upon  the  other  and  prevent  too  much  concussion  of  the  part,  in 
action. 

26.  The  shank,  cannon,  or  metatarsal  bone,  running  from  the  hock  down  a 
little  way  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  each  cannon,  are  called  the  splint-bones. 
The  small  bones  shown  at  the  lower  end  and  back  of  the  cannons  are  not  in  the 
weight-bearing  column,  but  are  simply  used  as  a fulcrum  over  which  the  back 
tendons  glide;  they  are  called  sesamoids. 

27.  The  large  pastern-bone.  28.  The  small  pastern-bone. 

29.  The  foot  or  pedal  bone;  it  is  entirely  contained  within  the  hoof  and  follows 
it  in  shape.  Behind  this,  not  in  the  weight-bearing  column,  is  a small  bone  running 
across  the  foot,  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  called,  from  its  shape,  the  coffin-bone, 
also  the  navicular  bone.  It  is  back  of  the  pedal  bone,  and  furnishes  a fulcrum  over 
which  the  back  tendon  glides. 

30.  The  shoulder-blade  or  scapular. 

31.  The  shoulder-joint.  32.  The  arm-bonfe  or  humerus. 

33.  The  elbow  or  ulner  runs  a part  of  the  way  down  the  forearm  and  is  attached 
to  it. 

34.  Elbow-joint.  35.  The  forearm  or  radius. 

35.  The  forearm  or  radius. 

36.  The  knee  or  carpus,  is  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  the  forearm  and  seven, 
or  sometimes  eight,  small  bones,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  cannons.  The  small 
bones  have  very  limited  action,  but  tend  largely  to  overcome  the  effects  of  concussion. 

37.  Shin  or  cannon  or  metacarpal,  bone.  . • . 

38.  Splint  bones.  39.  Same  as  described  for  hind  limbs. 


Teeth  of  the  Horse 


FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

The  nippers,  aa ; permanent  teeth, 
bb ; end  teeth,  cc,  are  milk  teeth. 


FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 
The  teeth  have  changed. 


EIGHT  YEARS  OLD. 


TEN  YEARS  OLD. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  OLD 
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EXTERIOR  OF  THE  COW. 

( With  numbers  showing  the  various  parts.) 


Head. 

1.  Back  of  head. 

2.  Frontal  crest. 

3.  Horns. 

4.  Ears. 

5.  Forehead. 

6.  Face. 

7.  Nostrils. 

8.  Mouth,  with  upper  and  lower  lips. 

9.  Chin. 

10.  Throat. 

11.  Cheeks. 

12.  Eyes  and  eyelids. 

Neck. 

13.  14.  Nape  of  the  neck. 

15.  Throat.  16.  Dewlap. 

Trunk. 

17.  Withers.  18.  Back. 

19.  Loin,  or  kidney  region. 

20.  Walls  of  chest.  21,22.  The  brisket. 
23.  Belly.  24.  Flanks. 

25.  Upper  part  of  flank.  26.  Rump. 
27.  Croup.  28.  Haunches. 

29.  Root  of  tail.  30.  Tail.  31.  Tuft. 

32.  Udder,  with  the  teats. 

33.  The  buttock. 


Fore  Limbs. 

34.  Shoulder. 

35.  Point  of  shoulder.  36.  Forearm. 

37.  Elbow.  38.  Knee.  39.  Shin. 

40.  Fetlock-joint,  with  the  dew-claws. 

41.  Pastern.  42.  Coronet.  43.  Hoofs. 

Hind  Limbs. 

44.  Upper  thigh.  45.  Hip-joint. 

46.  Stifle-joint.  47.  Lower  thigh. 

48.  Hock.  49.  Point  of  hock. 

From  the  hock  downwards,  the 
descriptions  are  the  same  as  in 
the  fore-limbs. 

Value  of  the  Various  Parts  for  Beef. 

The  prime  parts  of  the  animal,  for  beef, 
are  embraced  between  a line  that  may 
be  drawn  from  numbers  34  and  29, 
thence  to  45  and  back  to  34. 

The  second  best  are  between  34-45-33- 
24,  23  and  37. 

The  ribs  below  a line  drawn  from  34  to 
45;  the  flanks  23  to  24,  and  the  thinner 
parts  lying  just  above  a line  so  drawn 
and  thence  to  21  and  16,  the  brisket, 
are  good  corning  pieces.  Between 
45  and  47  are  valuable  pieces  for 
smoked  or  dried  meat. 
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3.  OccPipitiTbone.  This  bone  helps  to  form  the  high  ridge  between  the  horns. 

5 ?h?bo„y°  horns.  The  horns  themselves  fit  upon  the  outside  of  these; 
there  is  also  a communication  from  the  inside  of  the  frontal-bone  to  the  rnsrde  oi 

the  bony  horn.  , , , • „ 

6-11.  Small  bones  going  to  make  up  the  face  and  jaw. 

12  Tinner  and  under  back,  double,  or  molar  teeth.  , . , 

FrPont  or  incisor  teeth.’  There  are  six  double  or  back  teeth  on  each jute 
of  each  jaw,  twenty-four  in  all.  The  under  jaw  contains  eight  front  teeth . ^hile 
there  are  no  upper  front  teeth  in  this  animal,  their  places  being  filled  bj  a hea\y 
gnstV  or  cartilaginous  pad  against  which  the  under  teeth  press  the  food.  Ihc 
mouth  contains  thirty-two  teeth;  twenty-four  back  and  eight  front. 

21-33  Spfnes0  o^S  the  tfirst  thirteen  bones  of  the  back;  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Between  each  one  is  a joint,  to  each  of  which  a rib  is  attached,  allowing  the 

"'“fKT lumbar  vertebra,  to  which  the  so- 

Ca“1  *44*  Ott“cf°thetaekbones,  called  the  lumbar  vertebra  are  ^lidly  joined 

together,  allowing  no  motion  between  them.  The  bones  14 

backbone  45-64.  Bones  of  the  tail.  , ., 

backbone.  cailed  true,  the  last  five  false,  ribs 

^iT  Brnlt-bone  or  sternum;  ga  rather  soft  bone  to  wh.ch  the  prolongations 

from  the  ribs  are  attached. 

79.  Ischium.  80.  Ilhum.  81.  Pubis. 

These  bones  make  up  the  edgebones,  the  pelvis. 


82.  Hip-joint.  83. 
86.  Leg-bone  (tibia). 


The  Limbs. 

Thigh-bone  (femur).  84.  Patula. 

87.  Heel-bone  (calcis). 


85.  Stifle-joint. 
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SKELETON  OF  THE  COW. 


88.  Hock-joint  89-92.  Small  bones  of  the  hock. 

93.  Shank-bone  (metatarsal).  94.  Sesamoid.  95.  Pastern. 

96.  Coronet-bone.  97.  Hoof-bones  (pedal-bone).  98.  Shoulder-blade 

99.  Point  of  shoulder  (shoulder-joint). 

100.  Arm.  101.  Elbow-bone  (ulna). 

102.  Forearm  (foreleg  — radius) . 

103.  Knee.  104-108.  Small  bones  of  the  knee-joint. 

110.  Shank  (metacarpal). 

The  remaining  bones  of  the  fore  extremity  are  named  the  same  as  those  described 
for  the  hind  leg  and  feet. 


Fuller  descriptions  of  some  of  these  bones  will  be  found  in  connection  with 
the  description  of  the  bones  of  the  horse;  their  descriptions  and  functions  being  alike. 


Teeth  of  the  Cow 


TEETH  OF  A CALF  AT  BIRTH. 


SIX  WEEKS  OLD. 


ONE  YEAR  OLD. 


TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


SIX  YEARS  OLD. 


TWO  YEARS  AND  SIX  MONTHS 
OLD. 
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SKELETON  OF  THE  SHEEP. 


SKELETON  OF  THE  SHEEP. 


1.  Intermaxillary  bone. 

2.  Nasal  bones. 

3.  Upper  jaw. 

4.  Union  of  the  nasal 

and  upper  jaw-bone. 

5.  Union  of  the  molar 

and  lachrymal 
bones. 

6.  Orbits  of  the  eye. 

7.  Frontal  bone. 

8.  The  lower  jaw. 

9.  Incisor  teeth,  or  nip- 

pers. 

10.  Molars,  or  grinders. 
11—17.  The  seven  verte- 
brae, or  bones  of  the 
neck. 

18— 18.  The  ligament  of 

the  neck,  supporting 
the  head. 

19— 31.  The  thirteen  ver- 

tebrae, or  bones  of 
the  back. 


32—37.  The  six  vertebrae 
of  the  loins. 

38.  The  sacral  bone. 

39—39.  The  bones  of  the 
tail,  varying  in  dif- 
ferent breeds  from 
twelve  to  twenty- 
one. 

40.  The  haunch  and  pel- 
vis. 

41—48.  The  eight  true  ribs, 
with  their  cartilages. 

49—53.  The  five  false  ribs, 
or  those  that  are  not 
attached  to  the 
breast-bone. 

54.  Breast-bone. 

55.  Shoulder-blade. 

56.  Shoulder-joint. 

57.  Arm. 

58.  Elbow-bbne (ulna). 

59.  Bone  of  the  forearm 

(radius). 


60.  Knee,  with  its  differ- 

ent bones. 

61.  Metacarpal,  or  shank 

bones. 

62.  One  of  the  sesamoid 

bones. 

63.  Two  first  bones  of  the 

foot  (the  pasterns). 

64.  Hoof-bones  (pedal 

bones). 

65.  Thigh-bone. 

66.  Patella,  or  stifle-joint. 

67.  Leg-bone  (tibia). 

68.  Point  of  the  hock. 

69.  Other  bones  of  the 

hock. 

70.  Metatarsal  (shank- 

bone). 

71.  One  of  the  sesamoid 

bones. 

72.  Two  first  bones  of  the 

foot  (the  pasterns). 

73.  Hoof  bones  (pedal 

bones). 
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^•Tukliinn, 


SKELETON  AND  INTERNAL 

1.  Upper  jaw. 

2-2.  Under  jaw. 

3.  Bones  of  the  cranium. 

4.  Bones  of  the  eye  socket. 

5.  Atlas,  or  first  bone  of  the  neck. 

6- 6.  Other  bones  of  the  neck  (cervical 

vertebrae). 

7- 7.  Dorsal  vertebrae.  1 All  of  these  to- 

8- 8.  Lumbar  vertebrae.  }- gether  constitute  the 
9.  Sacral  vertebrae.  ) “backbone.  ’ 

10- 10.  Bones  of  the  tail  (coccygeal 

vertebrae). 

11- 11.  True  ribs. 

12.  “False  rib,”  so  called  because  it  is 
not  connected  with  the  breast-bone. 

13- 13.  Breast-bone  (sternum). 

14- 14.  “Short  ribs”  (transverse  process 

of  lumbar  vertebrae). 

15.  Shoulder-blade  (scapular). 

16.  Shoulder-joint. 

17.  Arm-bone  (humerus). 

18.  Elbow-joint. 


ORGANS  OF  THE  FEMALE  DOG. 

19-19.  Small  bone  of  the  arm  and  point 
of  the  elbow  (ulna). 

20.  Bone  of  forearm  (radius). 

21.  Wrist. 

22.  Metacarpal  bones. 

23.  Bones  of  the  toes  (phalangeals). 

24.  Edge  or  pelvic  bones,  lliree  in 

number  on  each  side;  all  six  are 
firmly  joined  together  and  the 
sockets  of  the  hip-joints  are  con- 
tained in  them,  at  24'. 

25.  Thigh-bone  (femur). 

26.  Stifle-bone  (patilla). 

27.  Stifle-joint. 

28.  Small  bone  of  the  leg  (fibula). 

29.  Leg-bone  (tibia). 

30.  Point  of  the  hock  (os  calcis). 

31.  Hock-joint  (several  small  bones  enter 

into  its  formation). 

32.  Metatarsal  bone. 

33.  Bones  of  the  toes  (phalangeals). 

Trachea,  or  windpipe.  D.  Diaphragm. 
F and  G.  Small  intestines.  H.  Pouch 

K.  Liver.  L.  Pancreas.  M.  Right 

O.  Bladder. 
R.  Right  Fallopian 


A.  Heart.  B.  Right  lung.  C. 

E.  Canal  from  pharynx  to  the  stomach, 
at  head  of  large  intestines.  J.  Rectum, 
kidney.  N.  Tube  carrying  urine  from  kidney  to  bladder. 

P.  Excretorv  canal  of  the  bladder.  Q-  Right  ovary, 
tube.  S.  Womb.  T.  Vagina.  U.  Vulva.  V.  Udder. 


PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY.  — GLOSSARY 


Ab-do'men.  The  belly. 

A-ce-tab'u-lum.  The  socket  for  the 
head  of  the  thigh  bone. 

Ab-dom'i-nal  cav'i-ty.  The  cavity  of 
the  belly. 

Ab-duc'tor.  A muscle  which  draws  one 
part  of  the  body  towards  another. 

Ab-sor'  bents.  Glands  and  vessels 
which  absorb  or  suck  up  substances 
from  within  or  without;  also,  medicines 
which,  though  nearly  or  quite  inactive 
themselves,  absorb,  or  combine  with 
acid  matter  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

A-cro'mi-on.  That  part  of  the  scapula, 
or  shoulder-blade,  which  unites  with  the 
collarbone. 

Al-bu-gin'e-a.  The  white  of  the  eye. 
Al'ter-a-tives.  Medicines  which  gradu- 
ally reestablish  health,  without  sensibly 
increasing  the  circulation,  or  augment- 
ing the  perspiration,  urine,  or  other  ex- 
cretions. 

Al'  ve-o-lar.  Eelating  to  the  sockets  of 
the  teeth. 

Al'vine  ( Al'vin ) . Eelating  to  the  intes- 
tines, as  alvine  discharges,  — discharges 
from  the  bowels. 

A-mor'phous.  Having  no  regular  form. 
Am-ni-ot'ic  liq'uid.  The  fluid  sur- 
rounding the  fetus  in  the  womb. 

An-aes-the'sia.  Suspended  sensibility. 
An-as'to-mose.  The  uniting  of  arteries 
and  veins  by  joining  their  mouths. 
An-chy-lo'  sis.  A stiff  or  useless  joint. 
An-i-mal'cu-lae.  Animals  so  small  that 
they  can  only  be  seen  with  a microscope. 

An-ae'mi-a.  Privation  of  blood;  a com- 
paratively bloodless  state. 

An'o-dynes.  Medicines  which  diminish 
sensibility,  abate  pain,  and  induce  sleep. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
anodynes  when  frequently,  and  long 
taken,  lose  their  influence  in  disease. 

Ant-a'cids.  Preparations  which  neu- 
tralize acidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Ant-al'ka-lies.  Agents  which  neutral- 
ize alkalies. 

An-ta-phro-dis'i-acs.  Agents  which  les- 
sen or  blunt  the  sexual  propensities. 


An-thel-min'tics.  Medicines  which  de* 
sti’oy  and  expel  worms. 

An'ti-dotes.  Medicines  -which  counter- 
act and  destroy  the  effects  of  poison. 

An-ti-pe-ri-od'ics.  Medicines  which  pre- 
vent or  cure  diseases  of  a periodical  char- 
acter. 

An-ti-phlo-gis'tics.  Medicines  or  diet 
which  remove  or  appease  inflamma- 
tion. 

An-ti-spas-mod'  ics . Medicines  which 
prevent  or  allay  spasms,  commonly 
called  cramps. 

A n-ti-sy ph-i-lit'ics . Medicines  which 
cure  syphilis. 

An-ti-sep'ti  . "Whatever  checks  or 
counteracts  putrefaction. 

An-ti-scor-bu'tics.  Articles  which  pre- 
vent  and  cure  scurvy. 

A-pe'ri-ents.  Medicines  which  gently 
open  the  bowels. 

A-pho'  ni-a.  A loss  of  the  voice. 
Aph-ro-dis'i-acs.  Medicines  supposed 
to  excite  and  promote  the  sexual  appe- 
tite. 

A-pon-eu-ro'sis.  The  membranous  ex- 
pansion of  tendons  and  muscles. 

A-re-o'la.  A colored  circle,  as  the  cir- 
cle around  the  nipple. 

Ar-o-mat'ics.  Medicines  which  have  a 
grateful,  spicy  smell,  and  an  agreeable, 
pungent  taste. 

As-phyx'i-a.  Suspended  animation ; 
apparent  death. 

As-then'ic.  Eelating  to  debility ; or  to 
disease  marked  by  debility. 

As-trin' gents.  Medicines  which  have 
the  power  to  constringe  or  pucker  up  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  thereby  check 
discharges. 

At'ro-phy.  A wasted  condition ; lean- 
ness. 

Ax-il'la.  The  arm -pit. 

Aus-cul-ta'tion.  The  art  of  detecting 
disease  by  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  etc. 

Au-top'sy.  Personal  inspection, — used 
in  the  sense  of  a post-mortem  examina- 
tion. 
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A-zo  te.  Nitrogen ; one  of  the  constit- 
uents of  the  atmosphere. 

Bron'chi-a.  The  pipes  which  convey 
the  air  through  the  lungs. 

Bur'sae  mu-co'sa.  Small  sacs,  situated 
under  tendons,  about  the  joints,  contain- 
ing a sticky  fluid. 

Cal'cu-lus.  A solid,  unorganized  body 
formed  in  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  and 
called  a stone.  The  plural  is  calculi. 

Cap'il-la-ry.  Small,  resembling  a hair. 

Cap'sule.  A membranous  bag,  enclos- 
ing a part. 

Car'ti-lage.  Gristle  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  bones. 

Car-min'a-tives.  Medicines  which  ex- 
pel wind  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  allay  the  pain  caused  by  it. 

Ca-thar'tics.  Medicines  which  purge 
the  bowels. 

Cer'vix.  The  neck.  Cer'vix  LFter-i. 
The  neck  of  the  womb. 

Car'di-ac.  Relating  to  the  heartt 

Car' pal.  Relating  to  the  wrist. 

Cat-a-me'ni-a.  The  monthly  flow  of 
females. 

Ca-thar'sis.  Purging. 

Cath'e-ter.  A tube  for  drawing  off  the 
urine. 

Cel-lu'lar.  Relating  to  cells. 

Cer'e-bral.  Relating  to  the  brain. 

Cha-lyb'e-ate.  Containing  iron  or  steel. 

Che-mo'sis.  A swelling  of  the  eye,  in 
which  the  eye  projects,  with  a depression 
in  th<  centre. 

Cho'la-gogue.  A medicine  which  causes 
a discharge  of  bile. 

Clo'nic  spasms.  Spasms  which  are 
rigid  and  relaxed  alternately. 

Col-li'qua-tive.  This  term  is  applied  to 
excessive  and  exhausting  discharges. 

Co-los'trum.  The  first  secretion  of  milk. 

Co'ma.  Profound  stupor,  or  sleep. 

Con'dyle  (kon'dil).  A knob;  applied 
to  certain  projections  of  bones  at  joints. 

Con'flu-ent.  Not  distinct ; running  to- 
gether. 

Con-gen'i-tal.  Existing  at  the  time  of 
birth. 

Con-ges'tion.  Distention  of  parts  by 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  them. 

Con-junc'ti-va.  The  membrane  which 
covers  the  eye  and  lines  the  eyelid. 

Con'tra-inMi-ca-ted.  Not  indicated; 
the  opposite  implied. 

Cord'ials.  Medicines  which  have  a 
grateful,  warming  and  exhilarating  ef- 
fect upon  the  stomach. 

Coun'ter-ir'ri-tants.  Articles  which  by 
irritating  one  part,  withdraw  blood  from, 
ind  relieve  another. 

Cri'  sis.  The  turning  point  of  a disease. 

Cu'ti-cle.  The  epidermis;  the  scarf- 
skin 


De-cid'u-a.  A thin,  external  membrane, 
within  the  womb,  thrown  off  after  child- 
bearing. 

De-liq'ui-um.  Fainting. 

De-mul'cents.  Medicines  of  a softening 
nature,  which  correct  acrid  conditions, 
and,  by  their  bland  effects,  soothe  in- 
flamed and  irritated  parts. 

De-ple'tion.  Diminishing  the  fullness 
of  a part  or  parts,  as  by  purgatives,  or 
bleeding. 

De-squa-ma'tion.  Separation  of  the 
skin  in  scales;  scaling  off. 

De-ter'gents.  Medicines  which  cleanse. 

Di-ag-no'sis.  The  art  of  determining 
the  nature  of  diseases. 

Di-a-pho-ret'ics.  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote sweating. 

Di-ath'e-sis.  Any  particular  disposi- 
tion, state,  or  habit  of  body. 

Di-u-re'sis.  Copious  flow  of  urine. 

Dil'u-ents.  Watery  drinks,  which  in- 
crease the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  ren- 
der several  of  the  secretive  and  excretive 
fluids  less  viscid. 

Dis-cu'tients.  Medicines  which  scatter, 
resolve,  or  disperse  tumors. 

Dis-in-fec'tants.  Articles  which  purify 
or  cleanse  infected  places. 

Di-u-ret'ics.  Medicines  which  increase 
urinary  secretions. 

Dras'tics.  Strong  and  violent  purga- 
tives. 

Dysp-noe'a.  Difficulty  of  breathing. 

E-me'sis.  Vomiting. 

E-met'ics.  Medicines  which  cause  the 
stomach  to  reverse  its  action,  and  throw 
its  contents  up  through  the  mouth. 

Em-men'a-gogues.  Medicines  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  exciting  or  increas- 
ing the  menses. 

E-mol'lients.  Those  substances  which 
have  the  power  of  softening  or  relaxing 
the  animal  fibre,  when  applied  externally. 

En-dem'ic  dis-eas'es.  Diseases  pre- 
vailing in  certain  localities  or  districts. 

Ep-i-dem'ic  dis-eas'es.  Diseases  ex- 
tending over  a large  extent  of  country. 

Ep-i-glot'tis.  The  cartilage,  which,  in 
the  act  of  swallowing,  shuts  down  upon 
the  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  prevents 
food  from  going  into  the  breath  passage. 

fip-is-pas'tics.  Substances  which  in- 
flame the  skin,  and  raise  the  cuticle,  and 
cause  what  is  called  a blister. 

Es-cha-rot'ics.  Articles  which  burn, 
corrode,  disorganize,  and  destroy  the 
animal  tissues,  causing  what  is  called  an 
eschar,  or  slough,  which  is  dead  matter, 
and  falls  off. 

Ex-pec' to-rants.  Articles  which  act 
upon  the  system,  so  as  to  make  the  dis- 
charge of  mucus  and  other  substances 
from  the  air-tubes  more  easy. 
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Er'rhines.  Substances  which  cause  j 
sneezing  and  a discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  nose  when  snuffed. 

Es'char.  The  dead  part,  killed  by 
caustic  or  mortification,  which  falls  off; 
a slough. 

Ex-fo-li-a'tion.  A scaling  off,  as  a piece 
of  dead  bone. 

Fau'ces.  The  back  part  of  the  mouth. 
Fe'brile.  Belonging  to  fever. 

Fe'ces.  The  matter  discharged  from 
the  bowels. 

Feb'ri-fu-ges.  Medicines  which  assuage 
or  remove  fevers. 

Fla  tus.  Wind,  or  rather,  gas,  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels. 

FolTi-cle.  A little  bag  or  sac. 

Fo-ra'  men.  A hole  or  opening. 
For-mi-ca'tion.  A sensation  like  the 
creeping  of  ants. 

Fur-fu-ra'ceous.  Branny  or  scaly. 
Gang'li-on.  An  enlargement  in  the 
course  of  a nerve. 

Gan'grene.  Mortification;  partial  death. 
Gas'tric.  Belonging  to  the  stomach. 
Ges-ta'tion.  The  period  of  pregnancy. 
Glottis.  The  opening  into  the  wind- 
pipe, covered  by  the  epiglottis. 

Gran'u-lar.  Like  small  grains. 
Gran'u-la-ted.  Covered  with  granula- 
tions. 

Gran-u-la'tion.  The  filling  up  or  cover- 
ing of  a wound  or  ulcer,  with  small,  red 
elevations,  looking  like  grains. 

Hag-mop'ty-sis.  Raising  blood  from 
the  lungs. 

Haem'or-rhage.  A flow  of  blood. 
Haem-or-rba'gic.  Having  a tendency  to 
bleed. 

He-mi-cra'ni-a.  Pain  on  one  side  of  the 
head. 

He-pat'ic.  Belonging  to  the  liver. 
Hy-per-ca-thar'sis.  Excessive  purg- 
ing. 

Hy-per'tro-phy.  An  unnatural  enlarge- 
ment of  an  organ,  without  change  of 
structure. 

Hyp-not'ics.  Medicines  which  cause 
sleep. 

Ich'or  ( Ik' or ).  A thin,  watery,  and 
acrid  discharge. 

In-ter-cos'tal.  Between  the  ribs. 
Lar'ynx.  The  top  of  the  windpipe; 
the  cavity  which  contains  the  vocal  liga- 
ments. 

Lax'a-tives.  Medicines  which  render 
the  bowels  a little  more  relaxed  than 
natural,  but  do  not  purge. 

Lig'ate.  To  secure  with  a ligature. 
Lig'a-ture.  A cord  or  thread. 

Lo'chi-a.  The  bloody  discharge  from 
the  womb  for  some  time  after  child- 
birth. 

Lo'chi-al.  Relating  to  the  lochia. 


Lymph.  A whitish  fluid  contained  by 
the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Lym-phat'ics.  The  vessels  which  carry 
lymph. 

Mac-er-a'tion.  The  act  of  softening  or 
soaking  a thing  by  letting  it  stand  in 
water. 

Mac'u-1®.  Colored  spots ; blemishes. 

Ma-la'ri-a.  Noxious  gases  from  de- 
composed matter. 

Mam'ma.  The  female  breast. 

Man-dib'u-lar.  Relating  to  the  jaw. 

Mas-ti-ca'tion.  The  act  of  chewing. 

Mas-tur-ba'tion.  The  act  of  exciting 
the  genital  organs  with  the  hands. 

Men'stru-um.  Any  solvent,  or  vehicle. 

Met-a-car'pus.  The  hand,  between  the 
wrist  and  the  fingers. 

Me-tas'ta-sis.  The  changing  of  a dis- 
ease from  one  place  to  another. 

Met-a-tar'sus.  That  part  of  the  foot 
between  the  ankle  and  the  toes. 

Mi-as-mat'  ic.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  miasm. 

Mu'co-pu'ri-form.  Composed  of  both 
mucus  and  pus. 

Mu'cose'ro-lent.  Composed  of  both 
mucus  and  serum. 

Nar-cot'ics.  Medicines  which  relieve 
pain  and  produce  sleep. 

Nau'se-ants.  Medicines  which  cause 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  ora  disposition 
to  vomit.  They  are  often  used  as  ex- 
pectorants. 

Nos-ol'o-gist  (Noae-ol'o-gist) . One  who 
explains  and  classifies  diseases. 

Nu'cle-us.  A central  spot. 

Nu-cle-o'lus.  A spot  within  a nucleus. 

Or-thop-noe'a.  Great  difficulty  o( 
breathing. 

Os-si-fi  ca'tion.  The  formation  ol 
bone. 

Os  u'ter-i.  The  mouth  of  the  womb. 

O'va.  Eggs. 

O'vum.  An  egg. 

Pa-pil'la.  A red,  elevated  point  upon 
the  tougue,  or  elsewhere.  Certain  dis- 
eases make  these  points  more  promi- 
nent. 

Par-a-cen-te'sis.  The  operation  of 
puncturing  the  chest,  or  the  abdomen, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  water. 

Par-a-phle'  gi-a.  Paralysis  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  body. 

Par’ox-ysm.  A fit  of  disease  taking 
place  periodically. 

Par-tu'ri-ent.  Bringing  forth,  or  giv- 
ing birth. 

Par-tu'ri-ents.  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote child-bed  labor,  by  causing  con- 
tractions of  the  womb. 

Par-tu-ri'tion.  Child-birth. 

Pec'to-rals.  Medicines  intended  to  cure 
or  relieve  diseases  of  the  chest. 
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Pel'vis.  The  bony  cavity,  or  basin,  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  containing 
the  womb,  abdomen,  rectum,  etc. 

Per-i-ne'um.  The  part,  or  space,  be- 
tween the  anus  and  testicles. 

Per-i-os'te-um.  A thin,  hard  mem- 
brane, covering  the  bones. 

Per-i-os-ti'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
periosteum. 

Per-i-to-ne'um.  A serous  membrane 
lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  folded 
over  most  of  the  organs  contained  in  it. 

Pet-e'chi-ae.  Purple  spots  which  ap- 
pear upon  the  skin  in  low  fevers,  looking 
like  flea-bites ; called  also  ecchymoses. 

Pha-ge-den'ic.  Corroding,  eating, — ap- 
plied to  ulcers. 

Pha-lan'ges.  The  bones  of  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

Phar'ynx.  The  upper  part  of  the 
throat. 

Phleg-mo'nous  in-flam-ma'tion.  Inflam- 
mation marked  by  redness,  heat,  and 
pain,  and  a tendency  to  form  matter. 

Prog-no'sis.  The  art  of  foretelling  the 
termination  of  diseases. 

Pty'a-lism.  Salivation. 

Pri'a-pism.  A continued  erection  of 
the  penis  from  exciting,  morbid  causes. 

.tie-frig' er-ants.  Medicines  which  les- 
sen the  heat  of  the  body. 

Re-lax'ants.  Medicines  which  relax 
the  tension  of  the  muscles. 

Re-mis'sion.  A lessening  or  mitiga- 
tion of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  of 
a disease. 

Res-o-lu'tion.  Dispersion  of  an  inflam- 
mation before  pus  is  formed. 

Re-vul'sives.  Medicines  or  appliances 
which  remove  a disease  by  causing  a de- 
termination to  some  other  part. 

Ru-be-fa'cients,  Applications  which  ex- 
cite the  skin,  causing  the  blood  to  flow 
to  it,  and  making  it  red. 

Sa'nies.  A thin  fluid  discharged  from 
ulcers,  having  some  of  the  properties  of 
pus  and  blood. 

Sed'a-tives.  Medicines  which  dimin- 
ish the  action  of  the  heart  and  nerves, 
and  which  are  used  when  we  wish  to 
allay  any  excited  action  in  the  system. 

Se'rous.  Watery. 

Scro'tum.  The  bag  which  contains 
the  testicles. 

Scyb'a-la.  Hard,  round  lumps  in  the 
feces. 

Si'a-la-gogues.  Medicines  which  in- 
crease the  flow  of  saliva. 

Slough  ( Sluff ).  Any  part  of  the  body 
killed  by  mortification,  or  caustic,  and 
cast  off. 

Sper-mat'ic  cords.  Two  cords,  com- 
posed of  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries,  de- 
scending, one  on  each  side,  from  the  ab- 


domen into  the  scrotum,  and  suspending 
the  testicles. 

Squa'mous.  Scaly  ; having  scales. 

Sor'des.  The  dark  matter  deposited 
upon  the  lips  and  teeth,  in  low  fevers. 

Ster'num.  The  breast-bone. 

Ster'tor.  Noisy  breathing,  as  in  apo- 
plexy. Snoring. 

Ster'tor-ous.  Snoring  and  noisy,  as 
applied  to  breathing. 

Stim'u-lants.  Medicines  which  in- 
crease the  activity  of  the  system. 

Sto-mach'ics.  Medicines  which  sup- 
port and  renovate  the  stomach,  making 
its  action  healthy. 

Stru'ma.  Scrofula. 

Styp'tics.  Substances  which,  when 
applied  externally,  have  the  power  to 
constringe  or  pucker  up  bleeding  ves- 
sels, and  stop  the  loss  of  blood. 

Sub-cu-ta'ne-ous.  Under  the  skin. 

Sub-max' il-la-ry.  Under  the  lower 
jaw. 

Sub-sul'tus  ten'di-num.  Slighttwitch- 
ings  of  the  tendons,  which  occur  in  low 
forms  of  fever. 

Su-do-rif'ics.  Medicines  which  cause 
a flow  of  perspiration,  rather  more  free 
than  that  produced  by  diaphoretics. 

Sup-pos'  i-to-ries.  Solid  medicinal  sub- 
stances, of  a conical  or  cylindrical  shape, 
which  are  placed  in  the  rectum  for  the 
purposeof  relieving  constipation  and  the 
piles,  and  for  removing  stricture. 

Syn'co-pe.  Fainting;  swooning. 

Te-nes'mus.  A painful  bearing  down 
in  the  lower  bowel,  and  a distressing  de- 
sire to  go  to  stool. 

Ton'ics.  Medicines  . which  gradually 
give  tone  and  strength  to  weakened  or- 
gans, or  to  the  W'hole  system.  Some  act 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  someupon 
the  other  tissues,  by  condensing,  hard- 
ening, and  invigorating  them. 

Tor'mi-na.  Griping  pain. 

U-re'ters.  The  tubes  which  convey  the 
urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

U-re'tnra.  The  canal  which  conveys 
the  urine  from  the  bladder  out  of  the 
body. 

U'ter-us.  The  womb. 

Vag'i-na  ( Vadg'i-na ).  The  passage 
from  the  external  genital  organs  to  the 
womb. 

Va'ri-cose  veins.  Veins  which  are 
morbidly  enlarged,  and  present  along 
their  course  soft,  knotty,  purplish  tu- 
mors. 

Ver'ti-go.  Dizziness;  giddiness. 

Ve-si-ca'tion.  Blistering. 

Vi'rus.  Poison;  contagion. 

Vis'cus.  A liver,  stomach,  kidney, 
heart,  or  any  organ  within  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body. 
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Abdominal  cavity,  128; 

Diseases  of,  324. 
Abortion,  464. 

Abscesses,  580;  Of  the 
Brain,  191. 

Absence  of  menses,  430. 
Absorbent  vessels,  44. 
Accidents,  560;  On  the 
Water,  563;  By  Pois- 
oning, 564 

Acetate  of  ammonia, 990; 
Of  copper,  poisoning 
by,  565;  Of  lead,  pois- 
oning by,  566;  Of  lead 
ointment,  1074. 

Acid,  acetic,  987;  Ben- 
zoic, 993;  Citric,  987 ; 
Diluted  hydrochloric, 
9S7;  Diluted  hydro- 
cyanic, 987;  Diluted 
nitric,  98/  ; Diluted 
nitro-muriatic,  987 ; 
Diluted  sulphuric, 987 ; 
Tannic,  988;  Tartaric, 
988. 

Acids,  poisoning  by,  566. 
Acne,  spotted,  177. 
Aconite,  1029;  Poison- 
ing by,  566;  Tincture 
of,  1087. 

Adenoid  growths,  240. 
Adipose  tissue,  20. 
Adrenalin  chloride,  1146. 
Advanced  life,  changes 
in,  550. 

Affections  of  the  bowels, 
951;  Of  the  chest, 
949;  Of  the  ear,  650; 
Of  the  head,  949;  Of 
the  stomach,  951. 
Affusion,  914. 

Age,  influence  of,  131. 
Ague,  brow,  231;  Fever 
and,  522 
Ague  cake,  523 
Ague  root,  1053. 

Air  in  sick  rooms,  119; 
In  chest,  290;  Supply 
of,  120;  Swellings, 
354;  And  ventilation, 

117.’  • i An- 

Air-cells  and  vesicles, 4U, 
Enlargement  of,  288. 


Albumen,  17. 

Albuminous  Foods,  74. 

Albuminuria,  371;  Diet- 
ing in,  974. 

Alcohol,  988. 

Alder,  tag,  1055. 

Alimentary  tube,  36. 

Aliments,  fluid,  943. 

Almond  mixture,  1072. 

Almonds,  988;  Syrup  of, 
1083. 

Aloes,  988;  Compound 
tincture  of,  1089;  And 
canella,  comp,  tinc- 
ture of,  1081. 

Alterative  inhalant,  273. 

Alteratives,  1106. 

Altered  sounds  of  the 
heart,  308. 

Alum,  988. 

Alum  whey,  960. 

Amaurosis,  648. 

Amenorrhoea,  430. 

American  Hellebore,  988; 
Ipecacuanha, 989 ; Ivy  , 
989;  Valerian,  1062. 

Ammonia,  aromatic 
spirits  of,  990;  Car- 
bonate of,  990;  Com- 
pound liniment  of, 
1070;  Muriate  of,  990; 
Poisoning  by,  565;  So- 
lution of  acetate  of, 
990;  W at6r  of,  989. 

Ammonia-Citrate  of  Iron, 
1020. 

Amount  of  food  to  be 
taken,  88. 

Amusements,  123;  Com- 
pleteness of  life,  126; 
Games  for,  124;  Light- 
er, 125;  Selection  of, 
124;  Value  of  domes- 
tic. 125;  Want  of, 126. 
Anaemia,  320,  511- 
Anaesthetics,  661. 
Anasarca,  391. 

Anatomy,  16;  Of  the 
bones,  20. 

Anchylosis,  629. 
Aneurismal  tumors  of 
the  heart,  312. 
Aneurisms,  634 
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Anger  demands  absti- 
nence, 81. 

Angina  pectoris,  289; 

Diet  in,  950. 

Anidrosis,  176. 

Animal  food,  89. 

Anise,  990. 

Ankle , di  slocationof , 624. 

Anodyne  poultice,  1080. 
Anodynes,  1108. 
Antenexionof  womb,  447. 
Antiversion  of  womb, 446. 
Anthrax,  588. 

Antidotes  of  poisons, 564, 
1096. 

Antiflogistine,  1146 
Antihemorrhagic  inhal- 
ants, 274. 

Antimony,  poisoning  by, 
565. 

Antipathies,  934. 
Antiseptic  dressings,  468, 
596;  Inhalants,  274. 
Antiseptics,  573. 
Antispasmodics,  1106. 
Aorta,  42. 

Aperient,  Metauer’s  1073. 
Apoplexy,  202;  Of  the 
aged,  557;  Pulmo- 
nary, 290. 

Apothecaries’  weights, 

984. 

Apparent  death  from 
various  causes,  560 
Appendicitis,  349. 

Apple  water,  957. 
Approximate  measures, 

985. 

Aptha  communis,  539. 
Apthae,  497. 

Aqueous,  the,  55. 
Arachnitis,  189. 
Arachnoid,  50;  Inflam- 
mation of,  189. 
Arbutus,  trailing,  1056; 
Comp.  infusion  of, 
1069. 

Arm,  fractures  of,  607. 
Arnica,  991. 

Aromatic  confection, 

1066;  Powder.  907; 
Spirits  of  ammonia, 
990 
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\rrowroot,  991;  Gruel, 
957 ; Poultice,  1080. 
\rsenic,  poisoning  by, 

565. 

Arteries,  42;  Compres- 
sion, 655. 

Articles  for  a medicine- 

chest,  983. 

Arytenoid  cartilages,  46. 
Ascites,  389. 

Aseptic  and  septic,  573. 
Asiatic  cholera,  362. 
Asphyxia,  560. 
Assafoetida,  991;  Comp. 

tincture  of.  916. 
Asthma,  301;  Of  the 
aged,  557;  Diet  in, 
950 

Astringent  inhalent,  274. 
Astringents,  594,  930. 
Atmosphere,  pressure  of, 
117. 

Atmospheric  inhalation, 

280. 

Atrophy  of  brain,  198;  Of 
heart,  313. 

Attendants,  unhired, 933. 
Auricles,  41,  306. 
Auscultation,  260. 

Backache,  142. 
Bacteriology,  512. 
Baldness,  185. 

Balm,  991;  Of  Gilead, 
991. 

Balmony,  991. 

Balsam  copaiba,  991; 
Tolu,  992. 

Bandages,  674;  Wet, 
903. 

Barberry,  992. 

Barber’s  itch,  178. 

Bark,  when  to  gather, 
982. 

Barley,  85;  Coffee,  955; 

Water,  954. 
Barrenness,  455. 

Base  ball,  99. 

Basilicon  ointment, 1066. 
Bath,  cataracts,  909; 
Cold,  895;  Effects  of 
cold,  896;  Cold  foot, 
915;  Douche,  909; 
Eye  and  ear,  916; 
Half,  908;  Head,  910; 
Hose,  907;  Hot,  896; 
Effects  of  hot,  898; 
Leg,  912;  Mouth  or 
oral,  917;  Nose,  916; 
Pail  douche,  910; 
Plunge,  911;  Restora- 
tion of,  desirable,  116; 
Shower,  909;  S’tz, 
912;  Sluce,  910;  Te- 


pid, 896;  Effects  of 
tepid,  897 ; Towel  and 
sponge,  914;  Vapor, 
896;  Warm,  891;  Ef- 
fect of  warm,  897; 
Wading  foot,  915; 
Warm  foot,  916; 
Wash  down,  914; 
Wash  tub,  913;  Wave, 
910 

Bathing,  975;  And  clean- 
liness, 110;  Sea,  898. 

Baths  as  a purifier,  112; 
Of  the  Ancients,  112; 
Cold,  114;  Cold  affu- 
sion, 115;  Division  of, 
894;  Names  of,  113; 
Neglect  of,  113;  Num- 
ber and  character  of, 
112;  Reaction  after, 
116;  Restoration  of, 
desirable,  116;  Ro- 
man, 112;  Russian, 
976;  Shower,  115; 
Sponge,  114;  Turkish, 
976;  Vapor,  115; 
Warm,  115;  Warm 
for  children,  496. 

Bavberry,  992;  Oint- 
ment, 1074. 

Bean,  St.  Ignatius,  1053. 

Beans,  78,  87. 

Bearberry,  992. 

Beds  and  bedding,  105, 
922. 

Bed-bugs,  182. 

Bed-sores,  938. 

Beef,  essence  of,  958- 
962;  Galls,  992;  Tea, 
958,  962, 

Beets,  87. 

Belladonna,  ointment, 
1074;  Plaster,  1077; 
Poisoning  by,  567. 

Belly,  dropsy  of,  389; 
Symptoms  affecting, 
135. 

Belly-ache,  353. 

Benzoic  acid,  993. 

Benzoin,  993;  Comp, 
tincture  of,  1090. 

Bethroot,  993. 

Bichloride  of  gold,  1013; 
Of  mercury,  1006. 

Bile  in  stomach,  72. 

Biliary  calculi,  332. 

Bilious  colic,  354;  head- 
ache, 230,  233;  Re- 
mittent fever,  520. 

Binary  compounds,  16. 

Bismuth,  994. 

Bites  of  insects  and 
snakes,  599;  Of  mos- 
quito or  insect,  1096. 


Bitter-root,  993. 

Bitter-sweet,  994. 

Black  alder,  994. 

Blackberry,  994,  1097. 

Black  cancer,  631. 

Black  cohosh,  995; 
Comp.  tincture  of, 
1090; 

Black  oxide  of  iron,  1020; 
Root  995;  Vomit, 524; 
Willow,  995. 

Bladder,  39;  Acute  in- 
flammation of,  368; 
Chronic  inflammation 
of,  369. 

Bleeding  cancer,  631; 
From  kidneys,  374. 
From  nose,  654;  From 
wounds,  656. 

Bleuorrhagia,  404. 

Blistering  plaster,  1066. 

Blood,  510;  Buffy  coat 
of,  577;  Composition 
of  human,  277,  510; 
In  Scrotum,  636;  Need 
of  good  supply  of,  64, 
66;  Poisoning,  474; 
To  stop  the  flow  of, 
658. 

Bloodroot,  995. 

Bloody  flux,  363. 

Blue  cohosh,  996;  Comp, 
tincture  of,  1090; 

Blue  Disease,  507;  Flag 
996;  Pill,  997. 

Body,  structure  of,  16; 
Chemical  properties  of, 
16;  Lice,  181;  Paral- 
ysis of  one  side,  206; 
Paralysis  of  lower 
part,  206;  Physical 
properties  of,  18;  Tem- 
perature of,  138;  Vital 
properties  of,  20. 

Boiled  flour,  958. 

Boils,  587. 

Bones’  bitters,  1092. 

Bones  and  muscles,  128; 
Anatomy  of, 20;  Brok- 
en, how  they  unite, 
603;  Death  of,  626; 
Diseases  of,  625;  Of 
the  head,  22;  Of  the 
trunk,  23 ; Of  the 
upper  extremities,  25; 
Of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, 25;  Time  required 
for  uniting,  604;  Ul- 
ceration of,  625;  Un- 
natural growth  of, 
626;  Uses  of,  29;  Of 
the  hand,  dislocation 
of,  620;  Of  the  foot, 
fracture  of,  614;  Of 
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the  leg,  fracture  of, 
613;  Of  the  nose, 
fracture  of,  605. 

Boneset,  997. 

Bonv  productions  of  the 
heart,  313. 

Borax,  1050. 

Bowel,  falling  of,  505. 
Bowels,  affections  of, 
951;  Acute  inflam- 
mation oc.  347;  Chron- 
ic inflammation  of, 
348;  Looseness  of, 
360;  Looseness  of  in 
infants  503. 

Brachial  plexus,  52. 

Brain,  49,  128;  Abscess 
of,  191 ; Diet  in  affec- 
tions of.  949;  And 
nerves,  diseases  of, 
188;  Dropsy  of,  200; 
Enlargement  of,  197; 
Exercise  of,  65,  66; 
Fever  of,  189;  Health 
of,  59;  Induration  of, 
191;  Inflammation  of, 
189;  Need  of  a healthy, 
64;  Old  people’s,  66; 
Overworking  in  child- 
hood, 66;  Shrinking 
. of,  198;  Softening  of, 
190;  Tumors  of,  191. 
Bran,  decoction  of,  954. 
Brandy  mixture,  1073. 
Bread.  Franklin  mills, 
961 ; Germ  wheat,  961 ; 
And  water  poultice, 
1079 

Breast,  broken,  477 ; In- 
flammation of,  477. 
Breastbone,  fracture  of, 
610. 

Breathing  murmers,  262; 
Difficulty  in,  937 ; Ob- 
jects of,  118;  Philoso- 
phy of,  117;  Symp- 
toms affecting,  135. 
Bright’s  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  371. 

Broiled  beef,  essence  of, 
962. 

Broken  bones,  6B5; 
Breast,  477. 

Bronchial  consumption, 

267;  Flux,  556;  Tubes, 
40. 

Bronchitis,  237;  Acute, 
285;  Chronic,  287. 

Bronchocele,  635. 
Broncho  pneumonia, 300. 
Bronchorrhoea,  556. 
Broth,  clam,  962;  Mub* 
ton,  962. 

Brow  ague,  231. 


Bruises,  624. 

Bubo,  395,  404. 

Buchu,  997 ; Tincture  of, 
1088. 

Buckhorn  brake,  998. 

Buckthorn,  998. 

Buckwheat,  86. 

Buffy  coat  of  the  blood, 
577. 

Bugle-weed,  998. 

Bulbous  roots,  when  to 
gather,  982. 

Bunions,  183,  628. 

Burdock,  998. 

Burgundy  pitch,  998. 

Burns  and  scalds,  589. 

Bust,  to  enlarge,  1166. 

Butternut,  998. 

Cabbage,  87. 

Calamine  cerate,  1065; 
Prepared,  1063. 

Calcined  deer’s  horn, 999. 

Calculus,  387;  Fusible, 
388;  Mixed,  387 ; Ox- 
alate of  lime,  388; 
Phosphate  of  lime, 
388;  Water  of  am- 
monia, 388;  Uric  acid, 
387. 

Calendar  for  married 
ladies,  480. 

Calfsfoot  jelly,  958. 

Calomel,  999. 

Calvities,  179. 

Camphor,  1000;  Lini- 
ment, 1070;  Water, 
1071. 

Camphorated  soap  lini- 
ment, 1071. 

Canada  Balsam,  1000; 
Fleabane,  1000;  Snake 
root,  1060. 

Cancer,  629;  Black, 631; 
Bleeding,  631 ; Medul- 
lary, 631;  Soft,  631; 
Of  intestines,  350;  Of 
womb,  449. 

Cancrum  oris,  498. 

Canella,  1000. 

Canker,  498,  539;  Let- 
tuce, 1045;  Of  mouth, 
498. 

Cantharides,  tincture  bf, 

914, 

Capillaries,  42. 

Capsicum, plaster,  comp., 

1078. 

Capsules,  supra-renal, di- 
seases of,  370. 

Caput  obstipum,  642. 

Caraway.  1000. 

Qar^onare  cif  aiaswionra, 


Carbuncle,  588;  Malig- 
nant, 589. 

Cardialgia,  341. 
Cardamom,  1000;  Comp 
tincture  of,  1090. 
Carditis,  315. 

Care  of  children  and 
their  diseases, 483, 508. 
Care  of  the  eyes,  1162; 
Of  the  hands,  1158; 
Of  the  mouth,  1162; 
Of  the  teeth,  662;  Of 
the  sick,  62;  Of  the 
skin,  553. 

Caries,  625;  Of  the  teeth, 
662. 

Carminatives,  1104,1108. 
Carriage-riding  as  exer- 
cise 102. 

Carrots,  87 ; Poultice, 
1079. 

Cartilage,  28;  Arytenoid, 
46;  Cricoid,  46;  Thy- 
roid, 46. 

Cartilaginous  tissue,  19; 
Productions  of  the 
heart,  313. 

Cascarilla,- 1000. 

Casein,  18 
Cassia  buds,  1003. 

Castor,  1001;  Oil,  1001. 
Catalepsy,  213. 

Cataplasm  of  Kaolin,  1146 
Cataract  baths,  909. 
Catarrh,  nasal,  237;  Of 
bladder,  369. 

Catarrhal  opthalmia,646. 
Catechu,  1001;  Confec- 
tion of,  1067;  Comp, 
infusion  of,  1068; 
Comp. powder  of, 1081 ; 
Tincture  of,  10S9; 
Comp,  tinct.  of,  1090. 
Cathartics,  1101. 

Catnip,  1001. 

Cayenne  pepper,  1001; 

Tinct.  of,  10S9.1097. 
Celandine,  1002. 

Celery,  1097. 

Cellular  tissues,  18. 
Cerates,  1065. 
Cerebellum,  50. 
Cerebrum,  49, 
Cerebro-spinal  fever  ,2b0. 
Cessation  of  menses,  439. 
Chafing,  655. 

Chalk,  1002;  Mixture, 
1073;  Comp,  powder 
of,  1081;  With  opium, 
comp,  powder  of,  1081 ; 
Stones,  527. 
Chamomile  v 829: 
i Chkhtre,  3o6. 
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Change  of  circumstances, 
bad  effect  of,  65. 

Changes  occurring  in  ad- 
vanced life,  550. 

Charcoal,  1003;  Appar- 
ent death  from  burn- 
ing,560;  Poultice,  1079. 

Chemical  food,  1085;  In- 
juries, 589;  Properties 
of  the  body,  16. 

Cherry  cordial,  pulmonic, 
279;  Wild,  1059. 

Chest,  affections  of,  949; 
Air  in,  290;  Diseases, 
259;  Methods  of  ex- 
amining, 260;  Sounds, 
philosophy  of,  263 ; 
Symptoms  affecting, 
134;  Water  in,  291. 

Chickenpox,  162 

Chicken  water,  959. 

Chickweed,  red,  1044. 

Chilblains,  591. 

Child-bed  fever,  474. 

Children,  care  and  di- 
seases of,  483;  Cloth- 
ing of,  483;  Food  of, 
483;  Nursing  sick, 492; 
Sleep  of,  490;  Wean- 
ing of,  4S9;  Sore 
mouth,  496. 

Chills,  143. 

Chloride  of  lime,  1025; 
Of  zinc,  1063;  Of  So- 
dium, 1050. 

Chloroform,  662. 

Chlorosis,  437,  511;  Diet 
in,  948. 

Choice  of  sick  room,  920. 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  362; 
Diet  in,  952;  Infan- 
tum,504;  Morbus, 361. 

Chorea,  213;  Chronic, 
215. 

Choroid  coat  of  eye,  54. 

Chromidrosis,  176. 

Chyle,  72;  Destination 
of.  72. 

Chyme,  71. 

Ciliary,  processes,  55. 

Cinchona,  1036. 

Cinnamon,  1003;  Tinct. 
of,  1089;  Comp,  tinct. 
of,  1090. 

Circulation,  organs  of,41. 

Cirrhosis  of  liver,  329. 

Cirsocele,  640. 

Citrate  of  iron,  1020;  Of 
iron  and  quinia,  1020; 
Of  iron  and  strychnia, 
1020. 

Citrate  of  potassa,  1041. 

Citric  acid,  987 ; Syrup 
of,  1083.  ‘ 


Citrine  ointment,  1075. 

Clam  broth,  962. 

Clap,  404. 

Clavicle,  fracture  of,  606. 

Cleaning  the  teeth,  665. 

Cleanliness,  110;  In  the 
sick  room,  924. 

Cleavers,  1004. 

Clergyman’s  sore  throat, 
240. 

Climate,  79,  131. 

Clothing,  106;  As  con- 
ductors of  heat,  107 ; 
Catching  fi  r e,  563; 
Color  of,  109;  Cotton, 
107;  Hair  as,  108; 
Linen,  107 ; Shoes, thin, 
109;  Should  be  porous, 
109;  Silk,  108;  Tight, 
109;  Woolen,  108 

Clover,  red,  1044. 

Cloves,  1004. 

Clovus,  173,  183. 

Clysters,  1069. 

Coaptation,  602. 

Coats  of  the  eyes,  54. 

Coca  wine,  1144. 

Cocaine,  662. 

Cochineal,  1004. 

Cod  liver  oil,  1004,1142. 

Coffee,  93,  944;  Barley, 
955;  Crusts,  955;  Milk, 
961. 

Cohosh, black, 995;  Blue, 
996;  Tinct.  of,  1090. 

Colchicum,  comp,  tinct. 
of,  1090. 

Cold,  e ff  e c t s of,  590; 
Baths,  114,  895; 
Cream,  1075;  Foot- 
baths, 915;  Water  at 
meals,  70. 

Colds,  253,  1095. 

Colic,  504;  Bilious,  354; 
Flatulent,  353;  Of  In- 
fants, 504;  Painter’s, 
355;  Wind,  353. 

Colica  pictorum,  355. 

Colitis,  363. 

Collar-bone,  fracture  of, 
606 ; Dislocation  of, 
618. 

Collodion,  1004. 

Colocynth.  1005. 

Colombo,  1005. 

Colon,  37. 

Color  of  clothing,  109. 

Color  of  skin,  disordered, 
175;  Patches  on  skin, 
175. 

Colt’s  foot,  1005,  1060. 

Coma, an  alarming  symp- 
■ tom,  937.;  ' , 

Comedones,  177. 


Comfrey  1005;  comp, 
wine  of,  1072. 

Common  silk-weed,  1005. 

Complexion,  1096,  1153; 
Diet,  1155. 

Complicated  wounds, 

592. 

Composition  of  Blood, 
510. 

Compound  fractures,615. 

Compound  Infusion  of 
catechu  1068;  Of  gen- 
tian, 1068;  Of  gerani- 
um, 1069;  Of  parsley, 
1069;  Of  senna,  1069; 
Of  trailing  arbutus, 
1069;  Of  resin  cerate, 
1066. 

Compresses,  903. 

Compression,  594;  Of  ar- 
teries, 568. 

Conception,  457 ; Preven- 
tion of,  457. 

Concoctions,  967. 

Condoms,  466. 

Confections;  1066;  Aro- 
matic, 1066;  Of  cate- 
chu, comp.  1067;  Of 
senna,  1067. 

Congestive  fever,  521 ; 
Headache,  232;  In- 
flammation of  the  skin 
156. 

Congestion  of  the  liver, 
328. 

Conium,  poisoning  bv, 
567. 

Conservative  leaders,  14. 

Conserves,  1066. 

Constipation,  144,  357; 
Cure  for,  1206. 

Constitution,  128,  130. 

Constitutional  differen- 
ces, 268;  Treatment, 
275. 

Constriction  of  the  bowel 
351. 

Consumption,  259;  A 
general  disease,  271; 
Bronchial,  267 ; Of 
bowels,  346;  Causes  of, 
265,  269;  Can  it  be 
cured,  270;  Constitu- 
tional difference,  268';. 
•Dieting  in,  282;  Drugs 
in,  284;  Exercise  in, 
282;  Partial  sweating 
in,  937;  Stages  of,  264; 
Traveling  in,  284;  Tu- 
bercular, 263. 

Contused  wounds,  592. 

Contusions,  624. 

Convulsions,  937;  Diet 
in,  947.  • 
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Cookery  for  the  sick 
room,  954. 

Copper,  100G;  Subace- 
tate of,  1006;  Sul- 
phate of,  1006. 

Corn,  Indian,  86. 

Cornea,  54;  Inflamma- 
tion of,  647. 

Corneitis,  647. 

Corns,  173,  1096. 
Corpulence^  diet  in,  971. 
Corrosive  sublimate, 
1006;  Poisoning  by, 
565. 

Coryza,  156. 

Cost  of  foods,  82. 
Costiveness,  357;  During 
pregnancy, 462. 

Cotton,  1006;  Clothing, 
107. 

Cough,  143,  279,  1095; 
During  pregnancy464; 
Symptoms  indicated 
by,  136;  Whooping, 
502;  Preparations, 
1107. 

Counter  extention,  601; 
Irritation,  578;  Irri- 
tants, 1111. 

Coup  de  Soleil,  204. 
Cow-pox,  162. 

Coxalgia,  627. 

Crab  lice,  181. 

Cramp  bark,  1016. 
Cramps,  215;  In  stom- 
ach, 342,  463. 
Cranesbill,  1007. 

Cranial  nerves,  50,  51. 
Crawley,  1007. 

Cream,  941. 

Cream  of  tartar,  1040. 
Creosote,  278;  ointment, 
1074. 

Cricoid  cartilage,  46. 
Croton  oil,  1008;  Lini- 
ment, 1070. 

Croup,  500;  Dangerous 
symptoms  in,  936. 

Crow  corn,  1053. 

Crural  phlebitis,  473. 
Crust-coffee,  955. 

Crusted  tetter,  170. 
Crystalline  humor  of  eye 
55. 

Cubeb,  1008. 

Cucumber,  wild,  1059. 
Cultivating  trees,  120. 
Culver’s  root,  1008. 
Cupping  and  leeching, 
578. 

Cyanosis,  507. 

Cystine  deposits  in  urine 
386. 

Cystirrhoea,  369. 


Cystitis,  368. 

Dancing,  100. 

Dandelion,  1009,  1097. 
Dandruff,  183. 

Darkening  of  sick  room, 
925. 

Deadly  nightshade,  1009; 

Poisoning  by,  567. 
Deafness,  653,  936 
Death,  apparent,  from 
noxious  vapors,  560 ; 
Of  the  bones,  626; 
Proofs  of,  979. 

Debility,  1095. 

Decoction  of  bran,  954. 
Decoctions,  1067. 

! Deformities  of  spine,  640. 
Delivery,  466. 

Delirium  tremens,  191. 

I Delirium, drunkards, 191. 
Dementia,  221. 

Deposits,  cystine,  386; 
Hippuric  acid,  385; 
Oxalic,  383;  Phos- 
phate, 382;  Urate  of 
ammonia,  385;  Urin- 
ary, 378. 

Depression,  144. 
Derangement  o f mind, 
218. 

Derbyshire  neck,  635. 
Dermoid  tissue,  19. 
Deshler’s  salve,  1066. 
Diabetes, 373;  Dieting  in, 
974. 

Diaphoretics,  1109. 
Diarrhoea,  360;  Chronic, 
360;  In  consumption, 
280;  Diet  in,  952;  In 
infants,  503;  When  a 
dangerous  symptom, 
937. 

Dictionary,  pronouncing, 
1405;  Of  drugs  and 
medicines  in  Latin 
and  English,  1124. 
Diet,  a complex  subject, 
76;  Complexion,  1155; 
In  consumption,  282; 
In  convalescence,  939. 
In  disease  and  conva- 
lescence, 939;  During 
confinement,  473;  For 
the  aged,  551;  Of  nurs- 
ing women,  484;  In 
old  age,  81 ; In  general 
diseases,  945. 

Dieting  in  regard  to 
health,  970;  In  disease 
973. 

Difficult  teeth  cutting, 
489. 

Difficulty  of  breathing, 


937;  Of  swallowing, 
936. 

Digestibility  of  foods,  76. 

Digestion  and  food,  69; 
Symptoms  relating  to, 
137;  Table,  77. 

Digestive  organs,  35. 

Dilatation  of  the  ventri- 
cles, 310. 

Diphtheria,  247,  533. 

Diseases,  general,  510;  Of 
abdominal  cavity, 324; 
Of  the  bones,  625;  Of 
the  brain  and  nerves, 
188;  Of  the  chest,  259; 
Of  the  heart,  306;  Of 
children,  483;  Of  the 
joints,  627 ; Of  the  hip 
joint,  627 ; Of  the  liver, 
diet  in,  952 ; Of  the  old 
556;  Of  spinal  cord, 
201;  Of  the  throat, 
236;  Female,  415;  Pe- 
culiar to  modern  times 
542. 

Disinfectants,  928. 

Dislocations,  617;  Of 
ankle  joint,  624;  Of 
bones  of  hand,  620; 
Of  collar  bone,  618; 
Of  elbow  joint,  620; 
Of  hip  joint,  621 ; Of 
knee  pan  or  patella, 
623;  Of  knee  joint, 
623;  Of  lower  jaw ,618; 
Of  shoulder  joint,  619; 
Of  wrist,  620. 

Displacement  of  the 
heart,  322;  Of  the 
womb,  447. 

Disturbed  sleep,  227. 

Diuretics,  1109. 

Dizziness,  227. 

Dock,  yellow,  1062; 
Comp,  syrup  of,  1087. 

Dogwood,  1009;  Poison- 
ing by,  567;  Swamp, 
1055. 

Domestic  management 
of  the  sick  room,  920; 
Measures,  985. 

Doses,  984 ; Frequency 
of,  132. 

Douche  bath,  909;  Pail, 
910. 

Dover’s  powder,  1082. 

Dragon-root,  1018. 

Dress,  wet,  905. 

Dresses  tight,  121. 

Dressing  wounds,  rules 
for,  595. 

Dressings  antiseptic 
468.  596. 
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Drinks  for  the  sick,  944, 

955. 

Dropsy  of  the  belly,  389 ; 
Of  the  brain,  200;  Of 
the  cells,  391;  General. 
391;  Diet  in,  948. 
Drowning,  560. 

Dry  pimples,  172. 

Drugs  and  medicines  in 
Latin  and  English, 
1124. 

Drugs,  in  consumption, 
284. 

Drunkard’s  delirium,  191 . 
Drunkenness,  192. 
Dumb-bellexercise,  1 175. 
Dura  mater,  50;  Inflam- 
mation of,  188. 

Dwarf  elder,  1010. 
Dysentery,  363;  Chronic, 
364;  Diet  in,  952. 
Dysmenorrhoea,  435. 
Dyspepsia,  336,  1095; 

Causes  of, 337;  Diet  in, 
951,  973. 

Dyspeptics,  89. 
Dystrichiasis,  644. 

Ear,  144;  Affections  of, 
652;  Bath,  916;  Drum, 
of,  56;  External,  56; 
Foreign  substances  in, 
655;  Wax  in,  652. 
Earache,  652. 

Eating  rapid,  69. 
Eclampsia,  476. 
Eclectics,  8. 

Ecstasy,  213. 

Ecthyma,  170. 

Eczema,  166. 

Effects  of  cold,  590. 

Eggs,  941. 

Egg-nog,  962. 

Egyptian  ophthalmia, 
645. 

Elbow,  fractures  of,  60S; 
joint,  dislocation  of, 
620. 

Elder,  1010;  Dwarf, 1010. 
Elecampane,  1010. 
Electricity,  554. 
Electro-magnetism,1010. 
Electuaries,  1066. 
Electuary  lenitive,  1067. 
Elixir  salutis,  1092;  Vit- 
riol, 1089. 

Elm,  slippery,  1049. 
Elongation  of  the  uvula, 
249. 

Emetics,  1100. 
Emphysema,  288. 
Encephalitis,  189. 
Encephaloid  tumor,  631. 


Encysted  tumors,  177, 

633. 

Endocarditis,  315. 
Endosmosis,  900. 
Enlarged  veins,  464,  637. 
Enlargement  of  the  air 

cells, 288;  Of  the  brain, 
197;  of  neck  of  womb, 
422. 

Enlargements  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  ventri- 
cles, 308. 

Enteritis,  347 ; Diet  in, 
951. 

Enuresis,  377. 

Epiglottis,  46;  Inflam- 
mation of,  227. 
Epilepsy,  21 1 ; Fits,  211. 
Epistaxis,  654. 

Epsom  salts,  1027. 

Ergot,  1052. 

Eruptions,  scaly,  170; 
397;  Tubercular,  397; 
Vesicular,  397. 

Eruptic  fevers,  diet  in, 

946. 

Erysipelas,  163;  Diet  in, 

947. 

Erythema,  165. 
Erythematic  stomatitis, 

496. 

Essence  of  beef,  958,  962. 
Essences,  1067. 
Eustachian  tube,  57- 
Eucaline,  1143. 
Excoriation,  655;  When 
a bad  symptom,  937. 
Exercise,  97;  Active  and 
passive,  98;  After 
meals,  98;  Carriage 
riding  as,  102;  Danc- 
ing, 100;  Excessive, 97 ; 
For  young  women,  99; 
For  students,  98 ; 
Horseback-riding,  1 02 ; 
In  cold  weather,  99; 
Passive,  101;  Pleasur- 
able, 97,  103;  Regular, 
97;  Running  and  leap- 
ing, 99;  Sleigh-riding 
as,  102;  Sailing  as, 101 ; 
Swimming,  102;  Time 
for,  103;  Walking,  98; 
Warning  against  ex- 
cessive, 100. 

Exerciser,  Whitely,1207. 
Exhalants,  45. 
Exhaustion,  headaches 
from,  233. 

Exosmosis,  900. 
Exostosis,  626. 
Expectorant  inhalant, 
273. 

Expectorants,  1107. 


Expectoration,  symp- 
toms indicated  by, 
136. 

External  irritants,  280. 

External  parts, itching  of, 

453. 

Extracts,  1067;  Fluid, 
1068;  Of  rhubarb  and 
potassa,  1073. 

Eye,  54;  Affections  of, 
643;  Coats  of,  54;  Di- 
seases, headaches 
from,  229;  And  ear 
bath,  916;  Foreign 
bodies  in,  643;  Globe 
of,  54;  Humors  of,  55; 

Eyebrows,  56. 

Eyelashes,  disorders  of, 
644. 

Eyelids,  56,  144;  Inflam- 
mation of,  643. 

Eyes,  care  of,  1 162. 

Face,  do  not  cover  while 
asleep,  105;  Symptoms 
affecting,  133 

Faceache,  217. 

Fainting,  226,  464;  An 
alarming  s y mpt  om  , 
936. 

Falling  of  the  bowel, 505; 
Sickness,  210;  Of 
womb,  445. 

Fallopian  tubes,  419;  In- 
flammation of,  450. 

False  grape,  989;  Joints, 
605;  Measles,  165;  Sar- 
saparilla, 1049;  Uni- 
corn, 1015. 

Fat,  17;  How  to  grow, 
970. 

Fathers  of  our  race,  548. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  313. 

Fatty  foods,  83;  tumor, 
631. 

Favus,  179. 

Febrifuge  inhalent  ,274. 

Feeding  infants, rules  for, 
487. 

Felon,  628. 

Female  diseases,  415; 
Weakness,  429. 

Fern,  male,  1027. 

Ferunculus,  533. 

Fever,  144,  145,  516, 

1095;  And  ague,  522; 
Bilious  remittent, 520; 
Brain,  189;  Child-bed, 
474;  Cerebro-spinal, 
200;  Congestive,  521; 
Diet  in,  945;  Eruptive, 
946;  Gastric,  of  in- 
fancy, 506;  Intermit- 
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tent,  522;  Lung,  296; 
Malarial,  521;  Perni- 
cious intermittent, 
521;  Prognostics  in, 
935;  Prevention  of  ty- 
phoid, 518;  Refreshing 
drinks  in,  955;  Ty- 
phoid, 519;  Typhoid 
lung,  299,  517;  Yel- 
low, 524. 

Feverfew,  1010. 

Fibrin,  17. 

Fibrous  tissue,  19. 

Figwort,  1010. 

Fig  syrup,  1142. 

Filling  teeth,  664. 

Fingers,  fractures  of  ,609. 
Fire,  clothing  catching, 
563. 

Fire  in  sleeping  rooms, 
104. 

First  teeth,  665. 

Fish,  941. 

Fistula,  581. 

Fits,  epileptic,  211;  Cata- 
leptic, 213;  Of  chil- 
dren, 508. 

Flag,  sweet,  1055. 
Flat-foot,  672. 

Flatulency,  353. 

Flatulent  colic,  353. 
Flaxseed,  1011;  Lemon- 
ade, 962;  Poultice, 
1079. 

Flesh,  to  reduce,  970. 
Flies,  Spanish,  1051. 
Flour,  boiled,  958;  Gruel, 
962;  Unbolted  wheat, 
79. 

Flowers,  when  to  gather, 
982. 

Flooding,  470,  477. 
Fluctuation,  580. 

Fluid  aliments,  943;  Ex- 
tracts, 1068;  Nutri- 
tive, 961. 

Fluor  albus,  393. 

Folded  wet  sheet,  906. 
Follicles,  45. 

Follicular  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth, 497. 
Fomentations,  1068. 
Food,  73;  Adapted  to 
different  periods.  81; 
Albuminous,  74  ; A - 
mount  of,  to  be  taken, 
88;  And  digestion,  69; 
Animal  and  vegetable, 
75,  89;  Articles  of,  83; 
Azotized  and  non-azo- 
tized,  75;  Choice  of  ,78; 
Cost  of,  82;  Digestibil- 
ity of,  76;  Fatty,  83; 
In  winter,  80;  For  con- 


valescents, 940;  For 
Infants,  486;  Gelatin- 
ous, 74;  Heat  generat- 
ing, 75;  Heat  produc- 
ing, 81;  In  ill  health, 
78;  In  old  age,  81;  In 
youth  and  manhood, 
81;  Nature  and  des- 
tination of,  73;  Oleagi- 
nous, 74;  Organic,  74; 
Proportion  of  animal 
and  vegetable,  91  ;Sac- 
charine,  74;  Starch 
a n d s u g a r,  83) 
Strength  and  warmth 
derived  from,  139; 
Value  of,  75-85. 

Foot,  fractures  of,  614. 
Foot-bath,  cold,  915; 
Wading,  915;  Warm, 
916. 

Forearm,  fractures  of, 
608. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  ear, 
655;  In  the  eye,  643; 
In  the  gullet,  656;  In 
the  nose,  655;  In  the 
windpipe,  656. 

Fowler’s  Solution,  1051. 
Foxglove,  1011. 

Fracture  boxes,  603. 
Fractures,  600;  Comp., 
615;  Of  bones  of  foot, 
614;  Of  bones  of  leg, 
613;  Of  bones  of  nose, 
605;  Of  breast  bone, 
610;  Of  collar  bone  or 
clavicle,  606;  Of  el- 
bow, 608;  Of  the  fore- 
arm, 608;  Of  the  hand, 
and  fingers, 609;  Of  the 
haunch  bone  or  pelvis, 
610;  Of  the  knee  pan, 
612;  Of  the  lower  jaw, 
605;  Reduction  of, 
601;  Of  the  ribs,  609; 
Of  the  shoulder  blade, 
607;  Of  the  skull,  605; 
Of  the  thigh  bone, 610; 
Union  of,  615;  Of  up- 
per arm  bone,  607;  Of 
wrist,  609. 

Franklin  Mills’  bread, 
960. 

Freckles,  175,  182,  1096. 
Freezing  mixtures,  929. 
French,  decimal 
weights,  985. 

French  milk  porridge, 
958. 

Frequency  of  doses,  132. 

Frost  bite,  590. 
Frostweed,  1011. 

Fruits,  942. 


Fumigants,  927. 

Fumigation  of  infected 

places,  926. 

Fungus  hematoides,  631. 

Galbanum  plaster  comp 
1078. 

Gall  bladder,  38;  Stones. 
332. 

Galls,  1011;  Comp,  oint- 
ment of,  1074. 

Gamboge,  1011. 

Gangrene,  581;  Of  the 
mouth,  498. 

Gardening  as  exercise, 
101. 

Garfield  tea,  1142. 

Garget,  1039. 

Gargles,  1113. 

Garlic,  1011;  Syrup  of, 
1083. 

Gastric  fever  of  infancy, 
506;  Juice,  69. 

Gastritis,  334. 

Gastrodvnia,  342. 

Gelatin,  17. 

Gelatinous  foods,  74. 

Gengivitis,  497. 

General  diseases,  diet  in, 
945. 

General  dropsy,  391' 
Nerve  tonics,  1104. 

General  system,  diseases 
of,  510. 

Gentian,  1012;  Comp. In- 
fusion of,  1068;  Comp. 
Tinct.  of,  1091. 

Geranium,  comp,  infu- 
sion of,  1069. 

Germ  wheat  bread,  961. 

Ginger, 1012;  Wild,  1060' 
Syrup  of.  1083. 

Ginseng,  1012. 

Glands,  45,  57. 

Glands  of  larjnx,  inflam- 
mation of,  241. 

Glanders,  668. 

Glauber’s  salts,  1050. 

Gleet,  406,  408. 

Globe  of  the  eye,  54. 

Glossary,  1405. 

Glottis,  47 ; Spasmof,501. 

Gluten  flour,  1142. 

Glycerine,  1012. 

Glycones,  1144. 

Goitre,  635. 

Gold,  bichloride  of,  1013. 

Goldenrod,  hard  leaf, 
1015. 

Golden  seal, 1013;  Comp 
powder  of . 1 081  ;Comp. 
tincture  of,  1091. 

Golden  tincture,  1091. 

Golden  wine,  1072. 
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Gonorrhoea,  404. 

Goulard’s  cerate,  1065. 

Gout,  527,  1095;  Diet  in, 
948,  974. 

Granulation,  598. 

Gravel,  378;  Symptoms 
of,  380;  Uric  acid,  380; 
Root,  1043. 

Green  sickness,  437;  Diet 
in,  948. 

Grippe  la,  254,  1096. 

Ground  ivy,  1013;  Rice 
milk,  958. 

Grubs  or  worms  176. 

Gruel,  944;  Arrow-root, 
957;  Flour,  962;  In- 
dian meal,  961;  Oat- 
meal, 962;  Rice,  956; 
Sago,  957;  Water,  956. 

G u a i a c , ammoniated 
tinct.  of,  1091. 

Guaicol,  278. 

Guaiacum,  1014. 

Gullet, 36;  Foreign  bodies 
in,  656. 

Gum  arabic,  1014;  Hem- 
lock, 1014;  Sweet, 
1055. 

Gums,  inflammation  of, 
497. 

Gunshot  wounds,  599. 

Gymnastics,  99,  1169. 

Habits,  131. 

Haematocele,  636. 

Haemastasis,  1014. 

Haematuria,  374. 

Haemidrosis,  176. 

Hair,  1096-1164. 

Hair  as  clothing,  108; 
and  hair  tubes,  dis- 
orders of,  179. 

Hair-moss,  1014. 

Hair  oils  and  washes, 
1115;  Tonic,  1166;  To 
bleach  or  redden,  1166. 

Half  bath,  908;  Pack, 
906. 

Hamamelis,  1060. 

Hand,  dislocation  o f 
bones  of,  620;  Frac- 
tures of,  609. 

Hands, care  of, 1096.1 158. 

Hanging, apparent  death 
from,  563. 

Hardhack,  1015. 

Hardleaf  goldenrod,1015. 

Haunch-bones,  fractures 
of,  610. 

Hay  asthma,  303;  Fever, 
303. 

Head,  affections  of,  949; 
Bath,  910;  Bones  of, 
22;  Dizziness  of,  227; 


Face  and  neck,  symp- 
toms affecting,  133; 
Lice,  180;  Water  in, 
198. 

Headaches,  146,228-233, 
463,  1095. 

Hearing,  organs  of,  56. 

Heart,  41,  146;  Diseases, 
306;  Altered  sounds 
of,  308;  Aneurismal 
tumors  of,  312;  Atro- 
phy of,  313;  Bone  and 
cartilage  in,  313;  Dila- 
tation of  ventricles  of, 
310;  Displacement  of, 
322;  Enlargement  of 
v e n t r i c 1 e s of,  308; 
Fatty  degeneration  of, 
313;  Hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of,  31 1;  Im- 
pulse of,  307;  Indura- 
tion of,  312;  Inflam- 
mation of,  314,  315; 
Inflammation  of  lin- 
ing of,  315,  316;  Mur- 
murs of,  318;  Neural- 
gia of,  321;  Palpita- 
tions of,  320,  463;  Per- 
cussion of,  308;  Poly- 
pus of,  322;  Shrinking 
of,  313;  Softening  of, 
312;  Sounds  of,  307; 
Valvesof,  306,317,319. 

Heartburn, 341 ,464,1095. 

Heartcase,  acute  in- 
flammation of,  313; 
Chronic  inflammation 
of,  314;  Water  in,  319. 

Heat  generating  foods, 
75;  Incompatible  with 
excitement,  81. 

Hectic  Fever,  577. 

Hellebore, American, 988 ; 
White,  1059;  Oint- 
ment, 1076. 

Helonias,  1015. 

Helpless  dependence  of 
the  aged,  549. 

Hemicrania,  217. 

Hemiplegia,  206. 

Hemlock,  comp,  tinct. of, 
1091;  Gum,  1014; 
Poison,  1038. 

Hemorrhage,  477;  Dur- 
ing labor,  470;  Of 
Wounds,  593. 

Hemorrhoids,  358,  632. 

Henbane,  1015. 

Hepatitis,  326. 

Herb  teas,  944. 

Hernia,  638. 

Herpes,  166. 

Hiccough,  226;  When  al- 
arming, 936. 


High  cranberry,  1016; 
Comp,  tinct.  of,  1091. 

Hip-joint,  disease  of, 627; 
Dislocation  of,  621. 

Hippuric  acid  deposits, 
385. 

Hives  (nettle  rash),  164. 

Hoarseness,  unfavorable 
in  small-pox,  935. 

Homoeopathy,  9. 

Homoeopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  681. 

Honey  disease  (honey 
scab),  170. 

Hops,  1016. 

Hordeolum,  643. 

Horehound,  842;  Water, 
1058. 

Hornpox,  164. 

Horseback  riding  as  ex- 
ercise, 102. 

Horsemint,  1017. 

Horseradish,  1017. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phos- 
phate, 1143. 

Hose  bath,  907. 

Hot  bath,  896;  Effects  of, 
898. 

Hot  drops,  1092. 

Houseleek,  1017. 

How  to  grow  fat,  970; 
To  lift  the  sick  and 
injured,  568;  To  nurse 
sick  children,  492. 

Human  blood,  composi- 
tion of,  277. 

Human  longevity,  140. 

Humors  of  the  eye,  55. 

Hydatids,  uterine,  443. 

Hydrangea,  1017,  1098. 

Hydrastine,  comp,  pow- 
der of,  1081. 

Hydrocele,  635. 

Hydrocephalus,  acute, 
198;  Chronic,  200. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  987. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  987. 

Hydropathic  treatment, 
894. 

Hydropathy,  8. 

Hydropericardium,  319. 

Hydrophobia,  208. 

Hydrothorax,  291. 

Hygiene,  59. 

Hyoscyamus,  poisoning 
by,  567. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  brain, 
197 ; Of  the  heart,  308; 
Of  the  lungs,  289;  Of 
the  ventricles,  308. 

Hypochondria,  224. 

Hypochondrium,  325. 

Hypogastrium,  325. 
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Hypophosphites,  comp, 
syrup  of,  1084. 

Hyssop,  1017. 

Hysteria,  441. 

Hysterical  headache  ,231. 

Ice  for  wounds,  594. 

Ice  plant,  1018. 

Iceland  moss,  1018. 

Iceterus,  331. 

Idiocy,  221. 

Idiosyncrasy,  131. 

Idrosis,  176. 

Ileum,  37. 

Imperfect  vision,  648. 

Impetigo,  170. 

Impotency,  1138,  1144. 

Impregnation,  457. 

Inability  to  hold  urine, 377 

Incised  wounds,  592,593. 

Incubus,  227. 

Indian  corn,  86. 

Indian  hemp  , 1018; 
White,  1055;  Tinct.of, 
1088. 

Indian  meal  gruel,  961; 
Poultice,  1080. 

Indian  turnip,  1018. 

Indigestion,  336;  Diet  in, 
951;  Headache  from, 
230,  232. 

Indigo,  wild,  1060. 

Indolent  ulcers,  586. 

Induration  of  the  brain, 
191;  Of  the  heart,  307. 

Inebriety.  192. 

Infants,  exercise  of,  491; 
Gastric  fever  of,  506; 
Milk  for,  486,  956; 
Moral  treatment  of, 
491;  Summer  com- 
plaint of,  504;  While 
sleeping,  490. 

Inflammation,  574;  Of 
the  arachnoid  or  pia 
mater,  189;  Of  the 
bladder,  368;  Of  the 
bowels,  347 ; Of  the 
brain,  189;  Of  the 
breast,  477;  Of  the 
cornea,  649;  Of  the 
dura  mater,  188;  Of 
the  epiglottis,  255;  Of 
the  eyelids,  643;  Of  the 
fallopian  tubes,  450; 
Of  the  gums,  497;  Of 
the  heart,  312,  315; 
Of  the  heart  case,  313, 
314;  Of  the  iris,  647; 
Of  the  kidneys,  366, 
368;  Of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  644;  Of  the  larynx 
241;  Of  the  lining  of 
the  heart,  316;  Of  the 


liver,  326;  Of  the 
mouth,  496;  Of  the 
mucous  membrane, 
241;  Of  the  meatus, 
651;  Of  the  neck  of 
womb,  420,  422;  Of 
the  ovaries,  426;  Of 
the  peritoneum,  345, 
346;  Of  the  pharynx, 
240;  Of  the  skin,  156; 
Of  the  spinal  cord, 202 ; 
Of  the  spleen,  330;  Of 
the  stomach,  334,  335; 
Of  the  tonsils,  250;  Of 
the  tympanum,  653; 
Of  the  vagina,  452;  Of 
the  veins,  636;  Of  the 
wind  pipe,  242;  Of  the 
womb,  444. 

Inflammatory  blush, 165. 

Influenza,  253. 

Infusion  of  malt,  956. 

Infusions,  986,  1068. 

Ingrowing  toe-nail,  654. 

Inhalants,  273-275;  Ob- 
ject of,  274. 

Inhalation,  atmospheric, 
280. 

Inhaling,  mode  of,  275. 

Inhaling  powder,  1082. 

Injections,  899,  1060, 

1115. 

Injured,  how  to  lift  them, 
569. 

Injuries,  chemical,  589; 
Mechanical,  592. 

Insanity,  218;  Causes  of, 
222;  Cure  of,  222;  On 
one  subject,  220. 

Insects,  bites  of,  599. 

Insensible  perspiration, 

111. 

Insensibility,  146. 

Instruments  for  throat, 
244. 

Interalgia,  353. 

Intermarriages,  improp- 
er, 64. 

Intermittent  fever,  522. 

Intestinal  obstruction, 

351. 

Intestines,  36;  Cancer  of, 
350. 

Introductory  remarks,  7. 

Iodia,  1142. 

Iodide  of  iron,  1020;  Of 
potassium,  1019;  Of 
mercury  ointment, 
1075;  Of  zinc,  1063. 

Iodine,  1018. 

Ipecacuanha,  1019; 
American.  989:  Comp, 
powder  of,  1 082 ; Svrup 
of,  1084;  Wine,  1072. 


Iris,  54;  Inflammation  of, 
647. 

Irish  moss,  jelly  of,  957. 

Iritis,  647. 

Iron,  280,  1019;  Am- 
monia citrate  of,  1020; 
Black  oxide  of,  1020; 
Citrate  of,  1020;  Ci- 
trate of  and  quinia, 
1020;  Citrate  of  and 
strychnia,  1020;  Comp 
mixture  of,  1073;  Hy- 
drated oxide  of,  1020; 
Iodide  of,  1020;  Lac- 
tate of,  1020;  Persalt 
or  1021;  Phosphate  of, 
1021;  Powder  of, 1021; 
Precipitated  carbon- 
ate of,  1021;  Protox- 
ide of,  1021;  Protox- 
ide solution  of,  1021; 
Protoxide  solution  of, 
with  rhubarb  and  Co- 
lombo, 1021;  Protox- 
ide solution  wTith 
quinine,  1021 ; Protox- 
ide solution  with  io- 
dide of  potash,  1022; 
Sulphate  of,  1022; 
Syrup  of  iodide  of, 
1022;  Syrup  of  iodide 
and  manganese,  1022; 
Tartrate  of  and  potas- 
sa,  1022;  Tinct.  of  mu- 
riate of,  1022;  Valeri- 
anate of,  1022. 

Irritations  of  the  spine, 
640. 

Irritants,  external,  280; 
Counter,  1111. 

Ischuria  renelis,  375. 

Isinglass.  1023;  Jelly, 957. 

Itch,  167;  Barbers’,  178. 

Itching,  174;  Of  the  ex- 
ternal parts,  453;  Of 
the  genitals,  464. 

Ivy,  American,  989; 
Ground,  1013;  Poison- 
ing by,  567. 

Jackson’s  itch,  178. 

Jalap,  1023;  Comp,  pow- 
der of,  1082. 

Jamestown  weed,  1054. 

Jaundice,  331. 

Jaw,  fractures  of  lower 
605;  Dislocation  of 
lower,  618. 

Jejunum,  37. 

Jelly,  calf’s  feet,  959; 
Irish  moss,  957 ; Isin- 
glass, 957;  Tapioca, 
957. 

Jerusalem  oak,  1061. 
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Jessamine,  yellow,  1062. 
Jiu-Jitsu,  1189. 

‘Joints,  27;  Diseases  of, 
627;  False,  605;  Stiff, 

629. 

Juniper,  1023. 

Kidneys,  39;  Acute  in- 
flammation of,  366; 
Chronic  inflammation 
of, 368;  Bleeding  from, 
374;  Bright’s  disease 
of,  371. 

King’s  Evil,  529. 

Kino,  1023;  Comp,  pow- 
der of,  1082. 

Knee  f r a c t u r e s,  612; 
Joints,  dislocation  of, 
623;  Pan,  dislocation 
of,  623 

Kola  Koloid,  1142. 

Labor,.  466. 

Labyrinth,  57. 

Lacerated  wounds,  592. 
Lachrymal  canals,  56; 
Glands,  56;  Sac,  In- 
flammation of,  644. 
Lacteals,  37. 

Lactate  of  iron,  1020. 
Ladies’  Slipper,  1023; 

Yellow,  1062. 

La  Grippe,  254,  1096. 
Laryngeal,  shower  syr- 
inge, 244. 

Laryngismus  stridulus, 

501. 

Laryngitis,  236;  Follicu- 
lar, 241. 

Larynx,  46;  Inflamma- 
tion of,  241. 

Laudanum, 1089;  Poison- 
ing by,  567. 

Laurel,  narrowleaf,1030; 

Sheep,  1030. 

Lavender,  comp,  tinct. 
of,  1091. 

Laws,  physiological  of 
life  and  health,  59. 
Lead,  1024,  Acetate  of, 
1024;  Colic,  355;  Oint- 
ment, comp.,  1076; 
Palsy,  208;  Pipes,  95; 
Plaster,  1079;  Plaster 
comp.,  1078. 

Leaders , conservative,  1 4 . 
Leaves,  when  to  gather, 
982. 

Leeching,  578. 

Leg,  fractures  of,  613; 
Bath,  912. 

Lemon,  1024;  Syrup, 
1084;  Water,  955. 


Lemonade,  956;  Flax- 
seed, 962. 

Lemons,  1094;  For  colds 
and  coughs,  1095;  For 
complexion,  1096;  For 
debility,  1095;  For 
dyspepsia,  1095;  For 
face,  1096;  For  fevers, 
1095;  For  freckles, 
1096;  For  the  hair, 
1096;  For  the  hands 
1096;  For  head-ache, 
1095;  For  heart-burn, 
1095;  For  insect  bites, 
1096;  For  la  grippe, 
1096;  For  mosquito 
bites,  1096;  For  re- 
moving corns  or 
warts,  1096;  For  rheu- 
matism, 1095;  For  sea- 
sickness, 1096. 

Leprosy,  171. 

Lepra,  171. 

Lettuce,  1024. 

Leucorrhoea.  429. 

Leucocytosis,  512. 

Lice,  180. 

Lichen,  172. 

Life,  completeness  of, 
126;  The  infancy  of 
being,  59 ; Sickness 
during,  140;  Stature 
and  length  of,  141; 

Life  root,  1024. 

Ligaments,  28. 

Ligature,  594. 

Lightening,  apparent 
death  from,  563. 

Lily,  white  pond,  1059. 

Limbs,  symptoms  affect- 
ing, 135. 

Lime,  1025;  Chloride  of, 
1025;  Water,  1025. 

Linen  clothing,  107. 

Liniments,  1070,  1112. 

Liquors,  966. 

Liquorice,  1025. 

Liver,  38;  Acute  inflam- 
mation of,326;Chronic 
inflammation  of,  327 ; 
Cirrhosis  of,  329;  Con- 
gestion of,  328;  Com- 
plaints, diet  in,  952; 
Of  sulphur,  1042. 

Liverwort,  1025. 

Lobelia,  1026;  Poultice, 
1080;  Tinct.  of,  1089; 
Comp,  tinct.  of,  1091; 
And  capsicum,  comp, 
tinct.  of,  1092;  Vine- 
gar, 1093. 

Local  palsy,  207. 

Locked  jaw,  210. 

Locomotor  Ataxia,  234. 


Logwood,  1026. 

Loneliness  of  aged,  548. 

Longevity,  human,  140. 

Long  sight,  650. 

Looseness  of  the  bowels, 
360,  503. 

Lost  parts,  599. 

Lost  vitality,  1138,  1144. 

Lotions,  1113. 

Lower  jaw,  dislocation 
of,  618;  Extremities, 
bones  of  26. 

Lumbago,  525. 

Lumbar  plexus,  52;  re- 
gion, 325. 

Lumbricus,  365. 

Lung  fever,  296;  Ty- 
phoid, 299;  Other 
forms,  301;  Diet  in, 
949. 

Lungs,40,147 ; And  heart 
128;  Swelling  of  (hy- 
pertrophy of),  289; 
Should  be  well  filled, 
121. 

Lupus,  172. 

Luxations,  617. 

Lye,  poisoning  by,  565. 

Lymphatics,  44. 

Lypemania,  220. 

Maculae,  175. 

Magnesia,  1026;  Carbon- 
ate of,  1027;  Sulphate 
of,  1027. 

Malaria,  521. 

Male  fern,  1027. 

Malignant  pustule,  589. 

Malt,  infusion  of,  956. 

Mammary  abscess,  477. 

Mandrake,  1027. 

Mania,  220;  A Portu, 
191. 

Manna,  1028. 

Marks,  mother’s,  174. 

Married  ladies’  calendai, 

480. 

Marshmallow,  1028. 

Marsh-rosemary,  1028. 

Mastic,  1028. 

Masturbation,  410. 

Materia  medica,  982- 
1064. 

Matico,  1029. 

Mattery  pimples,  169. 

Meadow  cabbage,  1048; 
Saffron,  1029. 

Meals,  number  of,  944. 

Measles, 156;  Diet  in, 946; 
False,  165. 

Measures,  domestic,  984, 
985. 

Meats,  85;  Americans 
eat  too  much,  90;  Ma- 
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jority  of  mankind  eat 
no,  91;  Mode  of  cook- 
ing, 551. 

Meatus  andetorius,  56. 

Meatus,  inflammation  of, 
651. 

Mechanical  injuries,  592. 

Mediastinum,  40. 

Medical  treatment  of  the 

old,  555. 

Medicated  waters,  1071; 
Wines,  1072. 

Medication  and  tempera- 

< ments,  129. 

Medicine,  progress  of,  6. 

Medicine  chest,  articles 
for,  983. 

Medicines  and  their  pre- 
parations, 982;  Patent 
and  proprietary,  1141. 

Medulla  oblongata,  50. 

Medullary  cancer,  631. 

Megrims,  231. 

Melancholy,  220. 

Melanosis,  631. 

Mellin’s  food,  1143. 

Membrane  synovial,  28. 

Menopause  (turn  of  life), 
449. 

Menorrhagia,  432. 

Menses,  absence  of,  430; 
Cessation  of  439;  Es- 
tablishment of,  416. 

Menstruation,  disturb- 
a n c e of,  424;  first 
symptoms  of,  417 ; 
Painful,  435;  Profuse, 
432. 

Mercury,  bichloride  of, 
1006;  Ointment  of , ni- 
trate of,  1075;  Oint- 
ment of  red  iodide  of, 
1075. 

Mesenteric  disease,  507. 

Mesentery  38. 

Metastasis,  525. 

Metauer’s  aperient, 1073. 

Metric  weights,  985. 

Metritis,  444. 

Midwifery,  460. 

Milk,  82;  Coffee,  961; 
Crust,  170;  For  con- 
valescents, 941;  For 
infants,  486,  956;  For 
old  persons,  552; 
Ground  rice,  958;  Leg, 
473;  Mothers’,  487; 
Porridge,  958;  Sick- 
ness, 344;  Steriliza- 
tion of,  488;  And  soda 
water,  960;  Sugar  of, 
277. 

Milkweed  swamp,  1055. 

Mind,  derangement  of, 


218;  How  it  gets 
knowledge,  60;  State 
of,  in  dieting,  80. 

Mindererus,  spirit  of, 990. 

Mineral  poisons,  565. 

Miscarriage,  464. 

Miscellaneous  diseases, 
510;  Prescriptions, 
1116. 

Mitral  valves,  diseases  of, 
285. 

Mixtures,  1072. 

Modern  diseases,  542 ; 
Surgery,  572. 

Modus  operandi  of.water, 

899. 

Moles,  175,  179. 

Monkshood,  1029. 

Monomania,  220. 

Moral  treatment  of  in- 
fants, 491. 

Morphia,  1034. 

Morphine,  poisoning  by, 
567. 

Mortality  in  cold  weath- 
er, 553. 

Mortification,  581. 

Mosquitos,  bites  of,  599. 

Mother’s  cordial,  1085; 
Marks,  174. 

Motherwort,  1029. 

Mountain  laurel,  1030. 

Mouth,  care  of,  1162; 
Follicular  inflamma- 
tion of,  497;  Gangrene 
of,  498;  Inflamma- 
tion of,  496. 

Mouth-bath,  917. 

Mucous  membrane,  in- 
flammation of,  241. 

Mucous  tissue,  18. 

Mucus,  17. 

Mullein,  1030. 

Mumps,  256. 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 990; 
Of  soda,  1050. 

Muriatic  acid,  987;  Pois- 
oning by,  566. 

Murmurs,  breathing, 262; 
Of  the  heart,  317. 

Muscae  volitantes,  648. 

Muscles,  29;  Action  of, 
33;  And  bones,  128; 
Number  of,  33;  Shape 
of,  30. 

Muscular  and  nervous 
derangement  from 
wounds,  210. 

Muscular  tissue,  19. 

Mustard,  1030;  Poultice, 
1080;  Volatile  oil  of, 
1030;  Whey,  959. 

Mutton  broth,  962. 

Myopia,  649. 


Myrrh,  1030;  Comp, 
tinct.  of,  1092. 

Naevus,  174 

Naphtha,  1031. 

Napthalin,  1031. 

Narcotics,  1108. 

Nasal  catarrh, 237;  Duct, 
56;  Syringe,  245. 

Natural  surgery,  585. 

Nature  and  destination 
of  food,  73. 

Nausea  during  pregnan- 
cy, 462. 

Neck,  symptoms  affect- 
ing, 133. 

Necrosis,  626. 

Nephritis,  366. 

Nerve  root,  1062;  Ton- 
ics, 1105,  1106. 

Nerves,  cranial,  50;  Dis- 
eases of,  188;  Optic,  51. 
54;  Pain  of,  216;  Of 
skin,  disordered,  174; 
Spinal,  52;  Sympa- 
thetic, 48. 

Nerve  tonics,  1105,  1106. 

Nervous  complications  in 
dyspepsia,  336;  De- 
rangement from 
wounds,  210;  Diseases, 
effects  of,  67;  Head- 
aches, 230,  233;  Sys- 
tem, 49,  59;  System 
sympathetic,  67;  Sys- 
tem, symptoms  affect- 
ing, 135;  Tissue,  20; 
Prostration,  235. 

Nettle  rash,  164. 

Neuralgia,  216;  Of  the 
heart,  321. 

Neurasthenia,  235. 

Neutral  mixture,  1040. 

Neutralizing  cordial, 
1086;  Extract,  1073; 
Powder,  1082. 

New  Jersey  tea,  1044. 

Nightmare,  227. 

Nightnurse,  921. 

Night-sweats,  280. 

Nipples,  sore,  463,  478. 

Nitrate  of  mercury  oint- 
ment, 1075;  Of  potas- 
sa,  1032;  Of  potash, 
poisoning  by,  566;  Of 
silver,  1031. 

Nitre,  1032;  Sweet  spirits 
of,  1032. 

Nitric  acid,  987;  Poison- 
ing by,  566. 

Nitric  ether,  spirits  of, 
1052. 

| Nitrogenous  foods,  75. 

\ Nitro-muriatic  acid,  987. 
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Nose,  147;  Bleeding 
from,  654;  Foreign 
substances  in,  655; 
Fractures  of,  605. 

Nose  bath,  916. 

Noxious  vapors,  appar- 
ent death  from,  560. 
Nurse,  activity  of,  931; 
Wet,  484. 

Nursing  bottles,  486 ; 
Sick  children,  492; 
Sore  mouth,  477;  wo- 
men, 484. 

Nutmeg,  1032. 

Nutrition  table,  75. 
Nutritive  fluid,  961. 

N’jx  vomica,  1032. 

Oak,  white,  1059. 

Oatmeal  gruel, 962;  Poul- 
tice, 1079. 

Oats,  85. 

Objects  of  breathing,  118; 

Of  clothing,  106. 
Obstruction  of  intestines, 

351. 

Oesophagus,  36. 

01  of  cajuput,  1033. 

Oil  of  mustard,  volatile, 

1030. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  1033. 

Oil  glands,  48;  Glands 
disordered,  176;  Nut, 
998. 

Ointments,  1074,  1076, 

1111. 

Old  ajfp  and  its  diseases, 
546;  Diet  in,  81 ; Pres- 
ervation of  health  in, 
550. 

Oleaginous  foods,  79. 
Oliv#  oil,  1033. 
Omentum,  38. 

Onion,  1033;  Poultice, 
1080. 

Operations,  surgical, pre- 
parations for,  574. 
Opthalmia,  cata  r r h a 1 , 
646;  Purulent  (Egyp- 
tian), 645;  Of  children, 
646;  Scrofulous,  646; 
Tarsi,  644. 

Optic  nerve,  54. 

Opium,  1033;  Camphor- 
ated tinct.  of,  1092; 
Liniment,  1070;  Pois- 
oning by,  567;  Tinct. 
of,  1089. 

Opodeldoc  liniment, 1071. 
Orange  blossoms,  1144; 
Peel,  1034;  Peel,  tinct. 
of,  1088;  Whey,  960. 

Orbits,  56. 

Orchitis,  406. 


Organized  compounds, 17 

Organs,  digestive,  35;  Of 
hearing,  56;  Of  circu- 
lation, 41;  Of  secre- 
tion, 45;  Of  sight,  54; 
Respiratory,  40;Vocal, 
46. 

Origanum,  1034. 

Osmidrosis,  176. 

Osseous  tissue,  19. 

Otalgia,  652. 

Otitis,  653. 

Otorrhoea,  651. 

Oval  bath,  917. 

Ovarian  disease,  938; 
tumors,  450. 

Ovaries,  420;  Inflamma- 
tion of,  426. 

Ovaritis,  426. 

Ovum,  418. 

Oxalic  acid,  poisoning 
by,  566;  Deposits  in 
urine,  383. 

Oxide  of  Iron,  hydrated, 
1020;  Of  zinc,  1063; 
Of  zinc  ointment,  1075 

Pack,  half,  906;  Wet 
sheet,  904. 

Pail  douche,  910. 

Pain,  148;  Of  the  nerves, 
216;  Symptoms  indi- 
cated by, 136;  Sudden 
disappearance  of.  936. 

Painful  menstruation, 
435. 

Painter’s  colic,  355. 

Pallidness,  when  a bad 
symptom,  936. 

Palpitation,  anaemic, 320; 
Of  the  heart,  320,  463; 
Nervous,  320. 

Palsy,  205;  Diet  in,  948; 
Lead,  208;  Local,  207; 
Shaking,  207. 

Panada,  956. 

Pancreas,  38. 

Papillae,  173. 

Papulous  scall,  170. 

Paralysis,  205;  Of  one 
side  of  body,  206;  Of 
lower  parts  of  body, 
206;  Of  the  aged,  557. 

Paraplegia,  206. 

Paregoric  elixir,  1092. 

Parilla,  yellow,  1063. 

Paronychia,  628. 

Parotid  gland,  36. 

Parotitis,  228. 

Parsley,  1034;  Comp,  in- 
fusion of,  1069. 

Parsnips,  87. 

Partridge  berry,  1035; 
Comp,  syrup  of,  1085. 


Passive  congestion  of  the 
liver, 328;  Exercise,  101 

Patches,  colored, on  skin, 

175. 

Patella,  dislocation  of, 
623;  Fracture  of,  612. 

Patent  and  proprietary 
medicines,  1141.  » 

Patients,  how  to  exam- 
ine, 132. 

Patient,  position  of,  936. 

Paxtine,  1146. 

Peach, 1035. 

Pear  leaf  wintergreen, 
1045. 

Pearlash,  purified,  1040. 

Peas,  87. 

Pectoriloquy,  272. 

Pelvis,  fracture  of,  610. 

Pemphigus,  169. 

Pennyroyal,  1035. 

Pepper,  red,  1001;  water, 
1058. 

Peppermint,  1035. 

Pepto-mangan,  280. 

Percussion  sounds,  308. 

Perennial  plants,  when 
to  gather,  982. 

Pericarditis,  313. 

Pericardium,  41. 

Periods  of  life,  131. 

Periostitis,  625. 

Peritoneum,  324;  Acute 
inflammation  of,  345; 
Chronic  inflammation 
of,  345. 

Peritonitis,  345. 

Pernicious  anaemia,  512; 
Intermittent  fever, 
520. 

Perpetual  calendar  for 
married  women,  480. 

Persalt  of  iron,  1021. 

Persimmon,  1035. 

Perspiration,  111;  Symp- 
toms indicated  by,  138. 

Perspiratory  tubes,  49, 
111. 

Peruvian  bark,  1035; 
Comp,  tinct.  of,  1092. 

Pessaries,  447. 

Petroleum,  1037. 

Phagedenic  ulcers,  584. 

Pharmacy,  1065. 

Pharyngeal  shower  syr- 
inge, 245. 

Pharyngitis,  240;  Folli- 
cular, 240. 

Pharynx,  36;  Inflamma- 
tion, 240. 

Philosophy  of  breathing, 
117;  Of  chest  sounds, 
263. 
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Phlebitis,  636;  Chronic, 
637. 

Phlegmasia  dolens,  473. 

Phosphate  of  iron,  1021. 

Phosphates,  comp,  syrup 
of,  1085. 

Phosphatic  deposits  in 
urine,  382. 

Phosphorus,  276,  1037. 

Phrenitis,  189. 

Phrenology,  1214  A. 

Phthisis,  259. 

Physical  culture,  1169; 
And  Jiu-Jitsu,  1199. 

Physical  properties  of 
the  body,  18. 

Physiological  laws,  59. 

Physiologists,  9. 

Phytoline,  1142. 

Pia  mater,  50;  Inflam- 
mation of,  189. 

Pigeon  berry,  1039. 

Pile  ointment,  1076. 

Piles,  358,  632;  During 
pregnancy  462. 

Pills,  1077. 

Pimples,  dry,  171;  Mat- 
tery, 169;  Watery,  165; 

Pin  worms,  365. 

Pink  root,  1037. 

Pinna,  56 

Pipsissewa,  1037. 

Pityriasis,  171. 

Placenta  praevia,  477. 

Plantain,  1038. 

Plants  and  animals,  re- 
lation of,  120;  Medici- 
nal, when  to  gather, 
982 

Plasters,  1077. 

Plastic  lymph,  577;  Diet 
in.  950. 

Plethoric  headaches,  229, 
232;  Causes  of,  229. 

Pleurisy,  292,  Diet  in, 
950;  Root,  1038. 

Pleuritis,  292. 

Plunge  baths,  911. 

Pneumonia,  296;  Bron- 
cho, 300;  Typhoid, 299; 
Diet  in,  949 

Pneumothorax,  290. 

Podophylin,  1027. 

Poison  hemlock,  1038; 
Hemlock  ointment, 
1075;  Oak,  1039. 

Poisoned  wounds,  592- 
599. 

Poisoning,  149. 

Poisoning  accidents,  564. 
antidotes  of,  564. 

Poisons , antidotes  of,  564 ; 
Mineral  565;  Vegeta- 
ble, 566 


Poke,  1039,  1098;  Oint- 
ment, 1075;  Root  poul- 
tice, 1080. 

Polypus,  632 ; Of  the 
heart.  322;  Of  the 
womb,  442. 

Pompholix,  169. 

Pond  lily,  white,  1059, 
1099. 

Poplar,  1056. 

Pores  of  the  skin  should 
be  kept  open,  112. 

Porridge-milk,  958. 

Porridge,  French  milk, 

958. 

Porrigo,  179. 

Position  of  patient,  im- 
portance of.  936. 

Potassa,  1039;  Acetate, 
10  4 0;  Bicarbonate, 
1040;  Bitartrate,  1040; 
Carbonate  of,  1040; 
Chlorate  of,  1040;  Ci- 
trate of,  1041;  Solu- 
tion of,  1041;  Solution 
of  citrate  of,  1041;  So- 
lution of  arsenate  of, 
1051;  And  soda  tar- 
trate of,  1050;  Sul- 
phate of,  1041;  Tar- 
trate of,  1041. 

Potassium,  1041;  Bro- 
mide of,  1041;  Cyan- 
uret  of,  1042;  Sulphur - 
etof,  1042 

Potatoes,  87. 

Poultices,  1079. 

Powders,  1080. 

Powder  of  iron,  1021. 

Pox,  394. 

Pregnancy, baths  during, 
902;  Prevention  of, 
465;  Treatment  of, 
461;  Tubal,  454. 

Prejudice  and  antipa- 
thies, 934. 

Preparations  of  medi- 
cines, 982;  Pharma- 
ceutical, 1065. 

Prepared  calamine,  1063; 
Chalk.  1002 

Presbyopia,  650. 

Prescriptions,  1100. 

Preservation  of  old  peo- 
ple’s health,  550. 

Pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere 117. 

Prevention  of  pregnancy, 
465;  Of  typhoid,  518. 

Prickly  ash,  1042;  Elder, 
1042 

Princess  pine,  1037. 

Private  organs,  symp- 
toms affecting  135. 


Probang,  now  superced- 
ed, 245. 

Profuse  menstruation, 

4-32. 

Prognostics,  935. 

Progress  of  medicine,  6. 

Prolapsis  ani,  505;  Uteri, 
445. 

Pronouncing  diet.,  1405. 

Proofs  of  death,  979. 

Proportions  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  91. 

Prophylaxis,  537. 

Propriety  of  imparting 
physiological  knowl- 
edge, 456. 

Proprietary  and  patent 
medicines,  1141. 

Protoxide  of  iron,  1021. 

Proud  flesh,  657. 

Prurigo,  172;  Of  the  Vul- 
va, 453 

Pruritis,  174. 

Prussic  acid,  poisoning 
by,  567. 

Psoriasis,  171. 

Ptisan  suet,  794. 

Ptosis,  644. 

Puerile  respirations,  263. 

Puerperal  fever, 474, 
Convulsions,  476. 

Pulmonary  apoplexy, 
290;  Artery,  42;  Con- 
sumption, 264. 

Pulmonic  cherry  cordial, 
249. 

Pulse,  symptoms  indica- 
ted by,  137. 

Pumpkin,  1098;  Seeds, 
1043. 

Punctured  wounds,  592. 
597. 

Punches,  965. 

Purges,  1101. 

Purple  disease,  532. 

Purple  spots,  937. 

Purpura  hemorrhagica, 
532. 

Purtussis,  462. 

Purulent  opthalmia 
645;  £)f  children,  646 

Pussy  willow.  995. 

Pyaemia,  582. 

Pyrosis,  342. 


Quassia,  1043 
Queen  of  the  meadow, 
1043. 

Queen’s  root,  1043. 
Quinacetine,  1144. 
Quinia,  sulphate  of,  1036; 

valerianate  of,  1037. 
Quinsy,  250. 
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Rabies,  208. 

Radium,  670. 
Ramollissement,  190. 
Rashes  on  children,  493. 
Recipes,  1100. 

Rectum,  37. 

Red  chickweed,  1044; 
Clover,  1044;  Iodide  of 
mercury  ointment, 
1075;  Pepper,  1001; 
Oxide  of  lead,  Plaster, 
1079;  Osier,  1055; 
Root,  1044;  Rose, 
1044;  Saunders,  1044; 
Willow,  1055. 
Reduction  of  fractures, 
601. 

Refreshing  drinks  in  fev- 
ers, 955. 

Refrigerants,  1109. 
Remittent  fever  (bilious) , 
520. 

Rennet  whey,  959. 
Reproduction  of  life, 455; 

Of  lost  parts,  599. 
Resin  cerate,  1066;  Plas- 
ter, comp.,  1078. 
Resolution,  577. 
Respiratory  organs,  40. 
Rest  and  sleep,  103. 
Restorative,  960;  Wine 
bitters,  1072. 
Retention  of  urine,  376; 
An  unfavorable  sign, 
937. 

Retina,  55. 

Retroflexion  of  womb, 
447. 

Retroversion  of  womb, 
446. 

Rhatany,  1044. 
Rheumatic  headache, 

232,  233. 

Rheumatism,  525,  1095; 
Acute,  525;  Chronic, 
526;  Cure  for,  1201; 
Diet  in,  948,  974;  Mus- 
cular, 526. 

Rhubarb,  1045;  Aromatic 
syrup  of,  1084;  Comp, 
tinct.  of,  1092;  Comp, 
powder  of,  1082;  And 
potassa,  comp,  powder 
of,  1082;  And  potassa, 
comp,  syrup  of,  1086; 
And  potassa,  extract 
of,  1073;  Tinct.  1089. 
Ribs,  fractures  of,  609. 
Rice,  86;  Gruel,  956; 

Water,  954. 

Rickets,  507. 

Riding  as  exercise,  102. 
Rigors,  936. 

Ringworm,  180. 


Rochelle  salts,  1050. 
Roentgen  ray,  668. 
Roman  baths,  112,  976. 
Roots,  when  to  gather, 
982. 

Rosemary,  1045. 
Roseola,  165. 

Roserash,  165. 

Rose,  red,  1044. 

Rose  water  ointment, 
1075;  Willow,  1055. 
Rosin,  1044. 

Rotting  of  teeth,  684. 
Roman  leaved  pyrola, 
1045. 

Rubbing,  wet  sheet,  907. 
Rubeola,  156. 

Rue,  1043. 

Rules  for  using  water, 
901;  For  feeding  in- 
fants, 4S7. 

Running  and  leaping,  99. 
Rupia,  169. 

Rupture,  638. 

Ruptures,  tendonsof, 625. 
Russian  baths,  976. 

Rye,  86;  Spurred,  1052. 

Saccharine  foods,  74. 
Sacral  plexus,  52. 

Saffron,  1046. 

Sage,  1046;  Tea.  955. 

Sago  gruel,  957. 

Sailing  as  exercise,  101. 
Saint  Ignatius’  bean, 
1053;  Vitus’  dance, 
213 

Sal-ammoniac,  990. 

Salep  powders,  comp., 

956. 

Saline  mixture,  1074. 
Salpingitis,  451. 

Salt,  common,  1050; 
Glauber’s,  1050;  Tar- 
tar of,  1040. 

Saltness  of  the  ocean,  96. 
Saltpetre,  1032;  Poison- 
ing by,  566. 

Salt  Rheum,  166. 
Sanguinarin,  995. 
Sarsaparilla,  1046;Comp. 
syrup  of,  1086;  False, 
1049. 

Sassafras,  1046. 

Savin, 1047;  Cerate, 1066. 
Scabies,  167. 

Scalds,  589. 

Scaley  eruptions,  170,397. 
Scammony,  1047. 
Scarcifation,  598. 
Scarf-skin,  47. 

Scarlatina,  157;  Diet  in, 
947. 

Scarlet  fever,  157. 


Sciatica,  218. 

Sclerotic,  coat  of  eve,  54. 

Scoke,  1039. 

Scorbutus,  530. 

Scrofula,  529. 

Scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
646. 

Scrotum,  blood  in,  636; 
Water  in,  635. 

Scull  cap,  1047,  1099. 

Scurvy,  530. 

Sea  bathing,  898. 

Sea  sickness,  343,  1096. 

Secretion,  organs  of,  45. 

Sedatives,  1109. 

Seidlitz  powders,  1050. 

Self-pollution,  410. 

Semen,  458. 

Semilunar  valves,  41; 

Diseases  of,  317. 

Seneca,  1074;  Syrup  of, 
1085. 

Senna,  1048;  Confection 
of  1067;  Comp,  infusion 
of,  1069;  Comp,  syrup 
of,  1087;  And  jalap, 
tincture  of,  1092. 

Sensations,  61;  Agree- 
able, 62;  Effect  on  dis- 
position, 63;  Kinds  of, 
61;  Moral,  uses  of,  61; 
Strength  of,  61;  Un- 
pleasant, 63. 

Septic  and  aseptic,  572; 
Wounds,  592. 

Septicaemia,  474. 

Serous  tissue,  18. 

Setting  of  fractures,  601. 

Sex,  131;  Of  child,  how  to 
know  before  birth,  479. 

Sexual  diseases,  394;Pre- 
vention  of,  409. 

Sexual  organs,  descrip- 
tion of.  419. 

Shaking  palsy,  207. 

Sheep  laurel,  1030. 

Shingles,  166. 

Shoes,  thin,  109. 

Short  sight,  649. 

Shoulder  blade,  fracture 
of,  607;  Joint,  disloca- 
tion of,  619. 

Shower  bath,  909. 

Shrinking  of  brain,  198; 
Heart,  313. 

Shrubby  trefoil,  1048. 

Sick,  care  of,  62;  Chil- 
dren, how  to  nurse, 
492;  Headache,  230, 
232;  How  to  lift  them, 
568. 

Sick-room,  choice  of, 920; 
Beds  and  bedding  in, 
922 ; Cleanliness  in. 
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924;  Cookery  for,  954; 
Darkening  of,  925; 
Domestic  manage- 
ment of,  920;  Fumi- 
gation of,  926;  No 
cooking  in,  922;  Preju- 
dices and  antipathies 
in,  934;  Sofa  or  reclin- 
ing chair  in,  921 '.Tem- 
perature in,  924;  Un- 
hired attendants  in, 
933;  Ventilation  in, 
922 

Sickness  during  life,  140. 

Sight,  organs  of,  54; 
Long  and  short,  649; 
Weakness  of,  64S. 

Signs  and  abbreviations, 
894. 

Silk  clothing,  108. 

Simple  ointment,  1075; 
Cerate.  1066;  Home 
remedies,  1 139;  Syrup, 
1083;  Wounds.  592. 

Singultus,  226. 

Sinus,  581. 

Sippets,  960. 

Sitz  bath,  912 

Skin,  47,  149;  Care  of, 
1153;  Care  of,  of  the 
aged.  553;  Color  of, dis- 
ordered, 175;  Diseases, 
155;  Nerves  of,  disor- 
dered, 174;  Offices  of, 
110;  Scarf  and  true, 
155. 

Skull,  fractures  of,  605. 

Skunk  cabbage,  1048. 

Sleep,  103,1 16 1 ; Amount 
of,  106;  Disturbed, 227 ; 
Natural  position  for, 
105;  Of  children,  490; 
Preparation  for,  106. 

Sleeping  apartment,  920; 
In  small  room,  118; 
Room.  104;  Room, 
beds  and  bedding  in, 
105;Room,  fire  in, 104; 
Room,  nightdress  in, 
105;  Room,  open  fire- 
place in,  104;  Room, 
open  windows  in,  104. 

Sleeplessness  of  the  aged, 
554. 

Sleigh-riding  as  exercise, 
102 

Slippery  elm,  1049;  Poul- 
tice, 1080. 

Sloughing,  581. 

Sluice  bath,  910. 

Smallpox,  160;  Diet  in, 
947 

Small  spikenard,  1049. 

Smartweed,  1058. 


Snake  root,  1047;  Cana- 
da, 1060;  Virginia, 
1058. 

Snakes,  bites  of,  599. 

Soap,  1049. 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of, 
1050;  Borate  of,  1050; 
Sulphate  of , 1 050 ; Sul- 
phite of,  1050;  Tar- 
trate of  and  potassa, 
1050. 

Soda-waterand  milk, 960. 

Sodium,  1049;  Chloride 
of,  1050. 

Soft  cancer,  631. 

Softening  of  the  brain, 
190;  Of  the  heart, 312. 

Solomon’s  seal,  1051. 

Soluble  tartar,  1041. 

Soothing  inhalant,  274. 

Sore  mouth,  children’s, 
496;  Mouth,  nursing, 
477;  Nipples,  463,  478; 
Throat,  clergyman’s, 
240;  Throat,  quinsy, 
250. 

Sores,  151. 

Soup,  vegetable,  958. 

Sounds  of  the  heart,  307 ; 
Altered,  308. 

Spanish  flies,  1051;  Cer- 
ate, 1066;  Liniment, 
1070;  Poisoning  by, 
567. 

Spasm  of  glottis,  501;  In 
stomach,  342. 

Spearmint,  1051. 

Speculum,  421. 

Spermaceti,  1052;  Oint- 
ment, 1076. 

Spermatozoa,  458. 

Spiced  plaster,  1078. 

Spiders,  bites  of,  599; 
Web,  1052. 

Spikenard,  small,  1049. 

Spinal  cord,  47;  Diseases 
of,  201;  Inflammation 
of,  202. 

Spinal  nerves,  52. 

Spine,  deformities  and 
irritation  of,  640. 

Spirits  of  nitric  ether, 
1052;  Of  ammonia, 
aromatic,  990. 

Spleen,  38;  Acute  inflam- 
mation of,  330;  Chron- 
ic inflammation  of, 330 

Splenitis,  330. 

Sponge,  1052;  Baths, 914. 

Spotted  acne,  177. 

Sprains,  624. 

Spurred  rye,  1052.  . 

Squill,  1053;  Syrup,  1085; 
Vinegar,  1093. 


Squinting,  650,  936. 

Squirting  cucumber,  1059 

St.  Anthony’s  fire,  163; 
Ignatius’  bean,  1053; 
Vitus  ’ dance,  213. 

Stagger  weed,  1057. 

Star  grass,  1053,  1099. 

Starch  foods,  83. 

Starch  and  sugar,  83. 

Stature  and  length  of 
life,  141. 

Sterility,  455;  Causes  of, 
459. 

Sterilization  of  milk,  488. 

Stethoscopes,  261. 

Stiff  joint,  629. 

Stillingia,  1043;  Comp, 
syrup  of,  1086. 

Stimulants,  1109. 

Stings  of  insects,  599. 

Stomach,  36  151;  Affec- 
tions of,  951;  Bile  in, 
72;  Acute  inflamma- 
tion of,  334;  Chronic 
inflammation  of,  335; 
Cramp  in,  342,  463; 
Movement  of,  7 1 ; 
Spasms  in,  342,  463; 
Ulcer  of,  666. 

Stomatitis,  ervthematic, 
496.  _ 

Stone  in  bladder,  378, 
387. 

Storax,  1053. 

Strabismus,  650. 

Stramonium,  1054;Oint- 
ment,  1075;  Poisoning 
by,  567. 

Strength  and  warmth  de- 
rived from  different 
articles  of  food  and 
drink,  139. 

Stricture,  406;  Of  the 
bowels,  351. 

Strong  lye,  poisoning  by, 
566. 

Structure  of  the  body, 16. 

Strychnine,  1032;  Pois- 
oning by,  567. 

Stye,  643. 

Styptics,  594. 

Subacetate  of  copper. 
1006. 

Subacetate  of  lead,  ce- 
rate of,  1065. 

Submaxillary  gland,  35. 

Succus,  alterans,  1 142. 

Sudorific  tinct.,  1093. 

Suet  ptisan.  959. 

Suffocation,  560. 

Sugar  foods,  83;  Of  lead, 
poisoning  by,  566;  Of 
milk,  277. 
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Sulphate  of  copper,  1006; 
Of  iron,  1022;  Of  zinc, 
1064. 

Sulphur,  1054;  Oint- 
ment, comp.,  1077. 

Sulphuric  acid,  987; 
Poisoning  by,  566. 

Sumach,  1054. 

Summer  complaint  of  in- 
fants, 504. 

Sunflower,  1054. 

Sunstroke,  204. 

Super-carbonate  of  soda, 
1050. 

Supertartrate  of  potassa, 
1040. 

Suppers,  late,  106. 

Suppression  of  urine, 375. 

Supra-renal  capsules,  di- 
sease of,  370. 

Suppuration,  580;  Of  the 
brain,  191. 

Surgery,  natural,  585. 

Surgical  diseases,  571- 
657 

Sutures,  594. 

Swallowing,  difficulty  of, 
936. 

Swamp  dogwood,  1055; 
Milkweed,  1055. 

Swathing,  463. 

Sweat  glands, 49;  Disord- 
ers of,  176. 

Sweating  process, 903;  In 
consumption,  937. 

Sweet  fern,  1055;  Flag, 
1055;  Gum,  1055;  Oil, 
1033;  Spirits  of  nitre, 
1032,  1052;  Whey, 

960. 

Swelling,  150;  Of  the 
legs,  sudden  disap- 
pearance of,  938;  Of 
the  lungs,  289;  Of  the 
lower  limbs,  464. 

Swinging  as  exercise, 
102. 

Sycosis,  178. 

Sympathetic  nervous 
system,  52,  54,  67; 

Nerve,  52. 

Symptoms,  128;  Table 
of,  132-138;  That 
quickly  tell  what  your 
complaint  is,  142. 

Syncope,  226. 

Synovial  degenerations, 
627. 

Synovial  membrane,  28. 

Syphilis,  394. 

Syringe,  laryngeal  show- 
er, 244;  Nasal  shower, 
245;  Pharyngeal 
shower,  245;  Uterine, 


426;  Mode  of  using, 
247. 

Syrups,  964,  1083. 

System,  nervous,  49,  59; 
Urinary  39. 

Table  exhibiting  the  dif- 
ference between  small 
pox,  varioloid,  scarlet 
fever  and  measles,  160; 
Of  foods,  77,  84,  85; 
Of  symptoms  of  di- 
seases, 132. 

Tag  alder,  1055. 

Tamarac,  comp.  tine,  of, 
1092. 

Tamarinds  and  whey, 
960. 

Tannic  acid,  988. 

Tansy,  1055. 

Tape  worm,  365. 

Tapioca,  1056;  Jelly, 957. 

Tar,  1056;  Ointment, 
1076;  Plaster,  comp., 
1078. 

Tartar  on  the  teeth,  663; 
Soluble,  1041;  Whey, 
959. 

Tartaric  acid,  988. 

Tea  and  coffee,  93;  Head- 
ache from.  229;  Beef, 
958,  962;  Garfield, 
1142;  New  Jersey, 
1044;  Sage,  955. 

Teeth,  34;  Care  of,  662; 
Cleaning  of,  665;  Com- 
position of,  35;  Cut- 
ting of,  difficult,  498; 
Diseased,  influence  of 
on  the  health,  666;  Fil- 
ling, 664;  First,  665; 
Names  of,  34;  Num- 
ber of,  34;  Origin  of, 
34;  Rotting  of,  662; 
Use  of,  35. 

Temperance,  92;  Good 
results  of,  92. 

Temperaments,  128,  129; 
And  medication,  129. 

Temperature  of  thebody, 
138;  Symptoms  indi- 
cated by,  138. 

Tendons,  ruptures  of  ,625. 

Tepid  bath,  896;  Effects 
of,  897. 

Tetanus,  210. 

Tetter,  166;  Crusted,  170. 

Thigh  bone,  fractures  of, 
610. 

Thimbleweed,  1056. 

Thorn  apple,  1054. 

Thoroughwort,  1056. 

Throat,  152;  Diseases  of, 
236. 


Throat  diseases,  curabili- 
ty of,  252;  Worse  at 
night,  243;  Instru- 
ments for  treatment 
of,  243-248;  Symp- 
toms affecting,  134. 

Thyroid  cartilage,  46; 
Tablets,  1142. 

Tic  douloureux,  217. 

Tight  dressing,  121. 

Tinctures,  986,  1087. 

Tissues,  18,  19. 

Tobacco,  1056. 

Toe-nail,  ingrowing, 654. 

Toilet  antiseptic,  1146. 

Toilet  Powder,  1146. 

To  stop  flow  of  blood, 658. 

To  prepare  and  concoct 
wines,  tonics,  etc. , 963. 

To  reduce  flesh,  971. 

To  recover  persons  ap- 
parently drowned, 560. 

Tolu  syrup,  1085;  Tinct. 
of,  1089. 

Tomato,  1098. 

Tongue,  symptoms  af- 
fecting, 133. 

Tonics,  1104;  And  ca- 
thartic, 1103. 

Tonsilitis,  250. 

Tonsils,  acute  inflamma- 
tion of,  250;  Chronic 
inflammation  of,  251 

Toothache,  664;  Tree, 
1042. 

Torticollis,  642. 

Tourniquet,  593. 

Towel  and  sponge  bath, 
914;  Coarse  in  bathing, 
116. 

Tracheitis,  242. 

Trailing  arbutus,  1056; 
Comp.  infusion  of, 
1069. 

Trance,  213. 

Traveling,  121;  For  con- 
sumptives, 284;  For 
the  poor,  123;  Means 
of,  122;  Seasons  for, 
122. 

Treatise  on  physical  cul- 
ture, 1169. 

Trees,  cultivation  of, 120. 

Trefoil,  shrubby,  1048. 

Tricuspid,  41. 

Tricuspid  valves,  306. 

^True  physician,  the,  14; 
Skin,  4S. 

Trumpet  weed,  1043. 

Trunk,  bones  of,  23. 

Tubal  pregnancy,  454. 

Tubercular  consumption, 

263;  Causes  of,  269; 
Eruptions,  397. 
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Tubes,  disorders  of,  176; 

Perspiratory,  111. 

Tulip,  1099. 

Tulip  tree,  1056. 

Tumors,  629;  Encysted, 
177,  633;  Encepha- 

loid',  631;  Fatty,  631; 
Of  the  brain,  191;  Of 
the  heart,  312;  Of  the 
ovaries,  450;  Of  the 
womb,  448. 

Turkey  corn,  1057. 
Turkish  baths,  976. 
Tumeric,  1057. 

Turn  of  life,  439. 

Turner’s  cerate,  1013. 
Turnips,  87. 

Turpentine  liniment, 

1071. 

Twist  in  bowel,  351. 
Tympanitis,  354. 
Tympanum,  57;  Inflam- 
mation of,  653. 

Typhoid  fever,  299,  51/; 
Prevention  of,  518; 
Pneumonia,  299. 
Tylosis,  173. 

Ulceration,  585;  And  ul- 
cers, 585;  Of  the  bones, 

625;  Of  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  422. 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach, 666 
Unbolted  wheat  flour, 79. 

Unhired  attendants,  933. 
Unicorn  root,  1053 ; 
False,  1015. 

Union  by  first  intention, 
594. 

Unnatural  growth  of 

bones,  626. 

Upland  cranberry,  992. 
Upper  arm  bone,  frac- 
tures of,  607 ; Ex- 
tremities, bones  of,  25. 
Urate  of  ammonia  in 
urine,  385;  Calculus, 
387. 

Ureters,  39. 

Urethra,  39. 

Uric  acid  calculus,  38/ ; 
Gravel,  380. 

Urinary  deposits,  3/8; 
Organs,  diseases  of  in 
the  aged  557;  Sys- 
tem, 39. 

Urine,  152,  153;  Charac- 
teristics of,  379;  Cys- 
tine deposits  in,  386; 
Examination  of,  379; 
Hippuric  acid,  depos- 
its in,  385;  Inability  to 
hold,  377;  Oxalic  de- 
posits in,  383;  Phos- 


phatic  deposits  in, 382 ; 
Retention  of,  376,937 ; 
Sources  of,  378;  Sup- 
pression of,  375;  Symp- 
toms indicated  by, 
137;  Urate  of  am- 
monia in,  385. 
Urinometer,  379. 

Uses  of  the  bones,  29; 

Teeth,  35. 

Urticaria,  164. 

Uterine  hydatids,  443. 
Uvula,  elongation  of  ,249. 

Vaccina,  162. 

Vagina,  inflammation  of, 
452. 

Valerian,  1057;  Ameri- 
can, 1062;  Ammoniat- 
ed,  tinct.  of,  1093. 
Valerianate  of  iron,  1022; 
Quinia,  1037;  Zinc. 
1064. 

Value  of  foods,  75-77,84, 
85. 

Valves,  mitral,  disease 
of,  317;  Semilunar,  di- 
sease of,  317;  Mitral 
\ and  tricuspid,  41. 
Vapor  baths,  115,  896. 
Varicella,  162. 

Varicocele,  640. 

Varicose  veins,  464,  637. 
Variola,  160. 

Varioloid,  162. 

Varix,  637. 

Vaseline,  1064. 

Vegetable  foods,  75,  89, 
942;  Poisons,  566; 
Soup,  958. 

Veins,  43;  Enlarged  or 
varicose,  637;  Acute 
inflammation  of,  636. 
Venereal  diseases,  394. 
Ventilation,  65;  And  air, 
117;  In  sick  room, 119. 
Ventricles,  41,  306;  Dila- 
tation of,  310;  En- 
largement of,  308. 
Veratrin,  989. 

Verdigris,  poisoning  by, 
565. 

Verruca,  173. 

Vertigo,  227. 

Vervain,  1057. 

Vesicles,  40. 

Vesicular  eruptions,  397. 
Vessels,  absorbent,  44. 
Vinegar,  1057,  1093. 
Vinegar  whey,  959. 
Vinol,  1146. 

Virginia  snake  root,  1057 ; 

Comp,  tinct.  of,  1093; 
Tinct.  of,  1089. 


Vision,  imperfect,  648. 
Vital  properties  of  the 
body,  20. 

Vitreous  humor  of  the 

eye,  55. 

Vitriol  elixir,  1089; 

Poisoning  by,  566. 

Vocal  cords,  47;  Organs, 
46. 

Vomiting,  343. 

Vulva  prurigo,  453. 

Wading  foot  baths,  915. 
Wafer,  ash,  1058 
Wahoo.  1058. 

Walking,  98;  Of  infants, 
491. 

Warm  baths  for  chil- 
dren, 496;  bath,  896; 
Foot  bath,  916. 

Warts  and  corns,  173, 
1096. 

Wash-down  bath,  914; 

Tub  bath,  913. 

Washes,  1113,  1115. 
Water,  94,  943;  Acci- 
dents on,  563;  Am- 
monia, 989;  Brash, 
342;  Chemical  nature 
of,  94 ; Cleansing  of ,96 ; 
Cold  at  meals,  70;  Cure, 
894;  Division  of.  94;  , 
External  use  of,  281; 
Gruel,  956 ; Hore- 
hound,  1058;  Impuri- 
ties in,  95;  In  chest, 
291;  In  heart  case, 
319;  In  the  head,  198; 
Internal  use  of,  903; 
Lime,  1025;  Modus 
operandi,  899;  Of  am- 
monia, 989;  Of  the 
ocean,  96;  Pipes,  lead, 
95;  Prizing  of,  96; 
Properties  of,  95;Pure, 
essential  to  health,  94; 
Rain,  96;  Rules  for 
using,  901;  Salt,  96; 
In  scrotum,  635;  Sup- 
ply, 95;  Use  of  in  con- 
sumption, 281;  For 
wounds,  594;  Pepper, 
1058;  Quality  of,  903. 
Waters,  medicated,  1071. 
Watery  eyes,  644. 

Watery  pimples,  165. 
Wave  or  sluice  bath,  910. 
Wax,  1059;  In  ear,  652. 
Weakness  of  sight,  648. 
Weaning,  489. 

Wens,  633 
Weights,  984,  985. 

Wet  bandages,  903; 
Dress,  905;  Nurses, 
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484;  Sheet  folded,  906; 
Sheetpack,  904;  Sheet, 
rubbing,  907. 

Wetting  the  bed,  377. 

Wheat,  85;  Flour,  79. 

Whey,  alum,  960;  Mus- 
tard, 959;  Orange, 960; 
Rennet,  959;  Sweet, 
960;  Tartar,  959;  Vin- 
egar, 959;  With  tama- 
rinds, 960;  Wine,  960. 

White  hellebore,  1059; 
Hellebore  ointment, 
1076;  Indian  hemp, 
1055;  Liquid  physic, 
1074;  Oak,  1059;  Pond 
lily,  1059,  1099;  Pop- 
lar, 1056;  Swelling, 627; 
Vitriol,  poisoning  by, 
566. 

Whitely  exerciser,  1207. 

Whites,  429. 

Whitlow,  628. 

Whooping  cough,  502, 
936;  Diet  in,  951 . 

Wildcherry , 1 059 ; Cherry 
bark  syrup,  1085;  Cu- 
cumber, 1059;  Ginger, 
1060;  Indigo, 1060;  In- 
digo ointment,  1076; 
Sarsaparilla,  1049; 
Snowball,  1044;  Tur- 
key pea,  1057;  Wood- 
bine, 989;  Yam,  1060. 

Willow,  black,  995; 
White,  1060. 

Wind  colic,  353. 

Wind  o w s in  sleeping 
rooms,  104, 


Windpipe,  40;  Foreign 
bodies  in,  656;  In- 
flammation of,  242. 
Wine  for  old  persons, 
552;  Of  American  ash, 
1144;  Of  comfrey, 
comp.,  1072;  Of  Gola- 
en  seal,  comp.,  107l; 
Of  ipecacuanha,  1072; 
Whey,  960 

Wines,  Tonics,  etc.,  for 
convalescent,  963; 
Medicated,  1072. 
Wingseed,  1048. 

Winter,  fatty  foodsin.80. 
Wintergreen,  1060;  Pearl 
leaf,  1045. 
Witch-hazel,  1060. 
Wolfsbane,  1061. 

Woman  beautiful,  1 148. 
Womb  and  appendages, 
419;  Antinexion  of, 
447;  Anti  version  of, 
446;  Cancer  of,  449; 
Displacements  of,  447; 
Enlargement  of  neck 
of,  422;  Falling  of, 445; 
Falling  over  of,  446; 
Inflammation  of,  444; 
Inflammation  of  neck 
of,  422;  Polypus  of, 
442;  Retroflexion  of, 
447;  Retroversion  of, 
446;  Sinking  of,  460; 
Tumors  of,  448;  Ul- 
ceration of,  422 
Woolen  clothing,  108. 
Worm  powder,  1082. 
Worms,  153,  176,  365. 


Wormseed,  1061. 
Wormwood,  1061. 
Wounds,  5v2;  Bleeding 
from,  656;  Contused 
and  lacerated,  598; 
Derangement  from, 
210;  Gunshot,  599 ; 
How  to  unite,  597;  In- 
cised, 593;  Of  various 
kinds,  592;  Poisoned, 
599;  Punctured,  597; 
Rules  for  examining 
and  dressing, 595;  Sep- 
tic, 592. 

Wrinkles,  1155. 

Wrist, disl  ocation  of, 620; 

Fracture  of,  609. 

Wry  neck,  642. 

X-ray,  668. 

Xanthoxylin,  1042. 

Yam,  wild,  1061. 
Yarrow,  1062. 

Yeast,  1062;  Poultice, 
1079. 

Yellow  dock,  1062; 
Comp,  syrup  of,  1087; 
Fever,  524;  Jessamine, 
1062;  Ladies’  slipper, 
1062;  Parilla,  1063. 
Youth,  diet  in,  81. 

Zinc,  1063;  Acetate  of, 
1063  ;Chloride  of,  1063; 
Iodide  of,  1063;  Oxide 
of,  1063;  Precipitated 
carbonate  of,  1063; 
Sulphate  of,  1064;  Val- 
erianate of,  1064 
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Appendicitis,  1129 
Asthma,  1129 
Barber’s  itch,  1129 
Biliousness,  1130 
Boils,  1130 
Brights  disease,  1130 
Bronchitis,  1130 
Bunions,  1130 
Canker,  1132 
Carbuncles,  1130 
Catarrh,  1131 
Chilblains,  1132 
Cholera  infantum,  1131 
Cholera  morbus,  1131 
Colic,  1131 
Constipation,  1131 
Croup,  1132 
Diarrhoea,  1132 
Diphtheria,  1132 
Dyspepsia,  1133 


Earache,  1133 
Eczema,  1133 
Epilepsy,  1133 
Erysipelas,  1133 
‘Fevers,  1134 
Gout,  1134 
Hay  fever,  1134 
Heart  burn,  1134 
Hoarseness,  1138 
Hydrophobia,  1134 
Hysteria,  1134 
Impotency,  1138 
Influenza  and  Grippe, 
1135 

Jaundice,  1135 
Leucorrhea,  1135 
Lost  vitality,  1138 
Measles,  1135 
Menses,  absence  of,  1135 


Menstruation,  painful, 

1135 

Menstruation,  profuse, 

1136 

Mumps,  1 136 
Nettle  rash,  1136 
Neuralgia,  1136 
Piles,  1136 
Pleurisy,  1136 
Pyemia,  1136 
Rheumatism,  1137 
Sciatica,  1137 
Scrofula,  1137 
Shingles,  1137 
Tonsillitis,  1137 
Toothache,  1137 
Water  brash,  1138 
Whooping  cough,  1138 
Worms  1138 
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Acidity 

Bicarbonate  of  soda, 
1050. 

Lime  water,  1025. 
After  pains 

Blue  cohosh,  996. 
Amaurosis 

Phosphorus,  1037. 
Amenorrhoea 
Saffron,  1046. 
Wormwood,  1061. 
Anaemia 
Iron,  1019. 

Powder  of  iron,  1021. 
Precipitated  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  1021. 

Apoplexy 

Croton  oil,  1008. 

Asthma 

Balsam  tolu,  992. 
Black  cohosh,  996. 
Coltsfoot,  1005. 
Ground  ivy,  1013. 
Henbane,  1015. 

High  cranberry,  1016. 
Horehound,  1016. 
Indian  turnip,  1018. 
Lobelia,  1026. 
Naphthlin,  1031. 
Poison  hemlock,  1038. 
Sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium, 1042. 

Skunk  cabbage,  1048. 
Spider’s  web,  1052. 
Sulphur,  1054. 

Swamp  milkweed, 
1055. 

Bilious  colic 

Wild  yam,  1060. 
Bladder  trouble 

Cleavers,  1004. 
Pipsissewa,  1037. 
Round- leaved  pyrola, 
1045. 

Bleeding 

Acetate  of  lead,  1024. 
Hard-leaf  golden-rod, 
1015. 

Matico,  1029. 

Persalt  of  iron,  1021. 

Bleeding  from  the  lungs 


Acetate  of  lead, 
1024. 

Bugleweed,  998. 
Comfrey,  1005. 
Common  salt,  1050. 
Creosote,  1007. 
Liverwort,  1026. 

Oil  of  turpentine, 

1033. 

Witch  hazel,  1060. 
Yarrow,  1062. 

Bleeding  piles 

Galls,  1011. 

Boils 

Onions,  1033. 
Round-leaved  pyrola, 
1045. 

Bright’s  disease 

Thimbleweed,  1056. 
Bronchitis 

Balsam  tolu,  992. 
Benzoin,  993. 
Bloodroot,  995. 
Creosote,  1007.  » 

Flaxseed,  1011. 
Henbane,  1015. 
Horehound,  1016. 
Iceland  Moss,  1018. 
Indian  turnip,  1018. 
Liquorice,  1025. 
Lobelia,  1026. 

Mullein,  1030. 

Myrrh,  1030. 

Pleurisy  root,  1038. 
Redroot,  1044. 

Rosin,  1044. 

Seneka,  1047. 

Skunk  cabbage,  1048. 
Storax,  1053. 
Sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium, 1042. 

• Swamp  milkweed, 
1055. 

Bruises 

Figwort,  1010. 
Vinegar,  1057. 
Wormwood,  1061. 

Burns 

Collodion,  1004. 
Houseleek,  1017. 

Oil  of  turpentine, 
1033. 


Cancer 

Phosphate  of  iron, 

1021. 

Red  clover,  1044. 

Canker 

Alum,  988. 

Chlorate  of  potassa, 
1040. 

Carbuncles 

Bethroot,  993. 
Round-leaved  pyrola, 
1045. 

Chilblains 

Petroleum,  1037. 
Chlorosis 

Cotton,  1006. 

Iodide  of  iron,  1020. 
Iron,  1019. 

Lactate  of  iron,  1020. 
Myrrh,  1030. 
Precipitated  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  1021. 
Saffron,  1046. 

Star  grass,  1053. 
Storax,  1053. 

Cholera  infantum 
Blackberry,  994. 
Hardhack,  1015. 
Logwood,  1026. 
Rhubarb,  1045. 
Sweet-fern.  1055. 
Tomato,  1098. 

Chorea 

Ice-plant,  1018. 

Iron,  1019. 

Precipitated  Carbo- 
nate of  iron,  1021. 

. Skullcap,  1047. 
Stramonium,  1054. 

Colds 

Cayenne  pepper,  1002 
Feverfew,  1010. 
Horehound,  1016. 
Mullein,  1030. 

Onion,  1033. 
Peppermint,  1035. 
Spermaceti,  1052. 
Vervian,  1057. 

Water  pepper,  1058. 
Colic 

Anise,  990. 

Ginger,  1012. 
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Helonias,  1015. 

Indian  turnip,  1018. 
Oil  of  cajuput,  1033. 
Peppermint,  1035. 
Star  grass,  1053. 

Wild  ginger,  1060. 
Wintergreen,  1060. 
Coma 

Croton  oil,  1008. 
Constipation 
Mustard,  1030. 
Wahoo,  1058. 
Consumption 
Bugleweed,  998. 

Cod  liver  oil,  1004. 
Glycerine,  1012. 
Henbane,  1015. 

Iron,  1019. 

Phosphate  of  iron, 
1021. 

Phosphorus,  1037. 
Wild  cherry,  1059. 
Witch  hazel,  1060. 
Convulsions 

Deadly  nightshade, 
1009. 

Skullcap,  1047. 

Corns 

Acetic  acid,  987. 

Costiveness 
Soap,  1049. 

Coughs 

Coltsfoot,  1005. 
Comfrey,  1005. 
Flaxseed,  1011. 

Garlic,  1012. 
Liquorice,  1025. 
Liverwort,  1026. 
Mullein,  1030. 

Onion,  1033. 

Slippery  elm,  1049. 
Spermaceti,  1052. 
Water  pepper,  1058. 
Cramps 

Crawley,  1007. 

High  cranberry,  1016. 
Oil  of  cajuput,  1033. 
Peppermint,  1035. 
Croup 

Lobelia,  1026. 

Cuts 

Collodion,  1004. 

Diabetes 

Creosote,  1007. 

Kino,  1023. 

Diarrhoea 

Barberry,  992. 
Bethroot,  993. 
Bismuth,  994. 
Blackberry,  994. 
Canada  fleabane, 
1000. 

Cascarilla,  1000. 


Cinnamon,  1003. 
Comfrey,  1005. 
Culver’s-root,  1008. 
Hardhack,  1015. 
Iceland  moss,  1018. 
Kino,  1023. 

Lime  water,  1025. 
Logwood,  1026. 
Mandrake,  1027. 
Marsh-rosemary, 

1028. 

Partridge  berry,  1035. 
Persimmon,  1035. 
Prickly  ash  berries, 
1042. 

Red  root,  1044. 
Rhatany,  1044. 
Rhubarb,  1045. 
Sumach,  1054. 

Swamp  dogwood, 
1055. 

Sweet-fern,  1055. 
White  oak,  1059. 
White  pond-lily,  1059. 
Willow,  1060. 
Wintergreen,  1060. 
Witch  hazel,  1060. 
Delirium 

Red  chickweed,  1044. 

Delirium  tremens 

Black  cohosh,  995. 

Dropsy 

Colocynth,  1005. 
Common  silkweed, 
1006. 

Croton  oil,  1008. 
Dwarf  elder,  1010. 
Figwort,  1010. 
Gamboge,  1011. 

Gold,  1013. 
Horseradish,  1017. 
Indian  hemp,  1018. 
Jalap,  1023. 

Juniper,  1023. 

Parsley,  1034. 
Partridge  berry,  1035. 
Peruvian  bark,  1036. 
Pipsissewa,  1037. 
Wahoo,  1058. 

Wild  cucumber,  1059. 
Dysmenorrhoea 
Saffron,  1046. 
Dyspepsia 

Bloodroot,  995. 
Cascarilla,  1000. 
Chamomile,  1003. 
Charcoal,  1003. 
Colombo,  1005. 
Culver’s-root,  1008. 
Gentian,  1012. 

Ginger,  1012. 

Golden  seal,  1013. 
Helonias,  1015. 

Iceland  moss,  1018. 


Iron,  1019. 

Citrate  of  iron  and 
strychnia,  1020. 
Sulphate  of  iron, 
1022. 

Magnesia,  1026. 
Quassia,  1043. 

Swamp  dogwood, 
1055. 

Sweet-flag,  1055. 
Tansy,  1055. 

Virginia  snakeroot,\ 
1058. 

Wahoo,  1058. 

Wild  cherry,  1059. 
Yellow  parilla,  1063. 
Dysentery 

Blackberry,  994. 
Buckhorn  brake, 

998. 

Cascarilla,  1000. 
Comfrey,  1005. 
Culver’s-root,  1008. 
Flaxseed,  1011. 

Iceland  moss,  1018. 
Kino,  1023. 

Logwood,  1026. 
Mandrake,  1027. 
Marsh-rosemary, 

1028. 

Peach,  1035. 
Persimmon,  1035. 
Pleurisy  root,  1038. 
Red  root,  1044. 
Slippery  elm,  1049. 
Solomon  seal,  1051. 
Sumach,  1054. 
Sweet-fern,  1055. 
Vinegar,  1057. 

White  pond-lily,  1059. 
Willow,  1060. 

Witch  hazel,  1060. 
Yarrow,  1062. 

Eczema 

Acetate  of  potassa, 
1040. 

Epilepsy 

Creosote,  1007. 
Ice-plant,  1018. 
Precipitated  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  1021. 
Monk’s-hood,  1029. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  1031. 
Red  chickweed,  1044. 
Round-leaved  pyrola, 
1045. 

Rue,  1046. 

Skunk  cabbage,  1048. 
Stramonium,  1054. 
Sulphate  of  copper, 
1006. 

Valerian,  1057. 
Wintergreen,  1045. 
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Erysipelas 

Elder,  1010. 

Golden  seal,  1013. 
Houseleek,  1017. 

Falling  of  the  womb 

M arsh-  rosem  ary , 

1028. 

Star  grass,  1053. 

Felons 

Poke,  1039. 

Fever  and  ague 
Persimmon,  1035. 
Peruvian  bark,  1036. 
Spider’s  web,  1052. 
Tulip  tree,  1056. 

Fevers 

Hair-cap  moss,  1014. 
Liverwort,  1026. 
Mandrake,  1027. 
Monk’s-hood,  1029. 
Solution  of  citrate  of 
potassa,  1041. 
Tartaric  acid,  988. 
Fever  sores 

Sweet  gum,  1055. 
Flatulency 

Crawley,  1007. 
Feverfew,  1010. 
Horsemint,  1017. 

Oil  of  cajuput,  1033. 
Prickly  ash  berries, 
1042. 

Gall  and  bladder  stones 

Hydrangea,  1017. 

Gleet 

Bethroot,  993. 

Cubebs,  1008. 

Chlorate  of  potassa, 

1040. 

Marsh- rosem  ay, 

1028. 

Redroot,  1044. 

Storax,  1053. 

Sulphate  of  copper, 
1006. 

Goitre 

Gold,  1013. 

Iodine,  1018. 

Sponge,  1052. 
Gonorrhoea 

Balsam  copaiba,  991. 
Cubebs,  1008. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  1031. 
Opium,  1033. 

Paisley,  1034. 

Solution  of  potassa, 

1041. 

Spanish  flies,  1051. 
Storax,  1053. 

Sumach,  1054. 

White  pond-lily, 
1059. 


Gout 

Burdock,  998. 

Deadly  nightshade, 
1009. 

Ginger,  1012. 

Magnesia,  1026. 
Monk’s-hood,  1029. 
Oueen  of  the  meadow, 
^ 1043 

Sulphur,  1054. 

Yellow  parilla,  1063. 

Gravel 

Dwarf  elder,  1010. 
Gravel  root,  1043. 
Hair-cap  moss,  1014. 
Oueen  of  the  meadow, 
V 1043. 

Trailing  arbutus, 
1056. 

Water  pepper,  1058. 
Green  sickness 

Citrate  of  iron  and 
strychnia,  1020. 

Headache 

Spider’s  web,  1052. 
Valerianate  of  quinia, 
1037. 

Valerian,  1057. 
Vinegar,  1057. 

Yellow  lady’s-slipper, 
1062. 

Heartburn 

Bismuth,  994. 

Hectic  fever 
Sumach,  1054. 

Hematuria 

Oueen  of  the  meadow, 
1043. 

Hemorrhages 

Mountain  laurel,  1030. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  ' 
1033. 

Persimmon,  1035. 
Tincture  of  muriate 
of  iron,  1022. 

White  oak,  1059. 

Herpes 

Tag  alder,  1055. 

Hydrophobia 

Red  chickweed,  1044. 
Hypertrophy  of  the 
heart 

Mountain  laurel,  1030. 
Hypochondria 
Valerian,  1057. 
Hysteria 

Saffron,  1046. 
Hysterics 

Catnip,  1001, 

Creosote,  1007. 

Citrate  of  iron  and 
strychnia,  1020. 
Feverfew,  1010. 


Henbane,  1015. 

High  cranberry,  1016. 
Iron,  1019. 
Lady’s-slipper,  1023. 
Oil  of  cajuput,  1033. 
Peppermint,  1035. 
Rue,  1046. 

Skunk  cabbage,  1048. 
Star  grass,  1053. 
Sulphate  of  copper, 
1006. 

Yellow  lady’s-slipper, 
1062. 

Impetigo 

Tag  alder,  1055. 

Inflammation  of  the 
bladder 

Buchu,  997. 

Croton  oil,  1008. 
Marshmallow,  1028. 
Slippery  elm,  1049. 

Inflammation  of  the 
bowels 

Flaxseed,  1011. 
Marshmallow,  1028. 
Peach,  1035. 

Slippery  elm,  1049. 
Solomon  seal,  1051. 
Yellow  parilla,  1063. 
Inflammation  of  the 
breasts 

Figwort,  1010. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes 
Red  rose,  1044. 
Inflammation  of  the 
kidneys 

Bearberry,  992. 
Slippery  elm,  1049. 

Inflammation  of  the 
lungs 

Flaxseed,  1011. 
Marshmallow,  1028. 
Pleurisy  root,  1038. 
Slippery  elm,  1049. 

Inflammation  of  the 
stomach 

Marshmallow,  1028. 
Peach,  1035. 

Slippery  elm,  1049. 
Solomon  seal,  1051. 
Yellow  parilla,  1063. 
Inflammation  of  the 
throat 
Sage,  1046. 

Inflammation  of  the 
urinary  organs 

Flaxseed,  1011. 
Intermittent  fever 

Golden  seal,  1013. 
Sulphate  of  copper, 
1006. 

Sulphate  of  quinia, 
1036. 
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Shrubby  trefoil,  1048. 
Vervian,  1057. 
Virginia  snakeroot, 
1058. 

Wahoo,  1058. 

White  oak,  1059. 
Willow,  1060. 
Wormwood,  1061. 
Yarrow,  1062. 

Itch 

Elecampane,  1010. 
Sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium, 1042. 

Sulphur,  1054. 

White  hellebore,  1059. 

Jaundice 

Ground  ivy,  1013. 
Mandrake,  1027 
Mountain  laurel,  1030. 
Tansy,  1055. 
Wormwood,  1061. 

Kidney  complaint 

Boneset,  997. 
Burdock,  998. 

Ground  ivy,  1013. 
Parsley,  1034. 
Pipsissewa,  1037. 
Round-leaved  pyrola, 
1045. 

Laryngitis 

Benzoin,  993. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  1031. 
Storax,  1053. 

Leprosy 

Acetate  of  potassa, 

1040. 

Burdock,  998. 
Corrosive  sublimate, 
1006. 

Iodide  of  potassium, 
1019. 

Yellow  dock,  1026. 
Leech  bites 

Collodion,  1004. 
Leucorrhoea 

Bethroot,  993. 

Blue  cohosh,  996. 
Chlorate  of  potassa, 
1040. 

Iodide  of  iron,  1020. 
Kino,  1023. 

Red  root,  1044. 
Rhatany,  1044. 
Spanish  flies,  1051. 
Tincture  of  muriate 
of  iron,  1022. 

White  oak,  1059. 
White  pond-lily,  1059. 
Liver  complaint 
Bitter  root,  993. 
Boneset,  997. 


Dandelion,  1009. 
Culver’s-root,  1008. 
Elder,  1010. 

Figwort,  1010. 
Mandrake,  1027 
Motherwort,  1029. 
Prickly  ash,  1042. 
Lockjaw 

Skullcap,  1047. 

Lung  disease 

Ground  ivy,  1013. 

Mania 

Croton  oil,  1008. 

Red  chickweed,  1044. 
Stramonium,  1054. 
Menses  (absence  of) 
Citrate  of  iron  and 
strychnia,  1020. 
Iodide  of  iron,  1020. 
Myrrh,  1030. 
Menstruation  (excessive) 
Calcined  deer’s  horn, 
999. 

Rhatany,  1044. 
Yarrow,  1062. 
Menstruation  (irregular) 
Feverfew,  1010. 
Menstruation  (painful) 
Star  grass,  1053. 
Menstruation  (suppres- 
sion of) 

Common  silkweed, 
1006. 

Pennyroyal,  1035. 

Star  grass,  1053. 

Nausea 

Creosote,  1007. 
Horsemint,  1017. 
Saffron,  1046. 

Nervous  debility 
Ginseng,  1012. 

Nervous  headache 
Catnip,  1001. 

Nervous  trouble 
Hops,  1016. 

Phosphate  of  iron, 
1021. 

Prickly  ash  berries, 
1042. 

Red  chickweed,  1044. 
St.  Ignatius’s  bean, 
1053. 

Neuralgia 

Cochineal,  1004. 
Creosote,  1007. 

Deadly  nightshade, 
1009. 

Iron,  1019. 

Lady ’s-sl‘ipper,  1023. 
Monk’s-hood,  1029. 
Peruvian  bark,  1036. 
Poison  hemlock,  1038. 


Precipitated  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  1021. 
Skullcap,  1047. 
Yellow  lady’s-slipper, 
1062. 

Neuralgia  of  the  heart 

Nitrate  of  silver,  1031. 
Night  sweats 
Crawley,  1007. 

Sage,  1046. 

Nosebleed 

Rhatany,  1044. 

Ophthalmia 

Gold,  1013. 
Round-leaved  pyrola, 
1045. 

Painter’s  colic 

Alum,  988. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart 

Foxglove,  1011. 

Palsy 

Stramonium,  1054. 

Paralysis 

Deadly  nightshade, 
1009. 

Monk’s-hood,  1029. 
Nux  vomica,  1032. 
Phosphorus,  1037 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder 

Spanish  flies,  1051. 
Pharyngitis 

Nitrate  of  silver, 
1031. 

Piles 

Celandine,  1002. 
Figwort,  1010. 
Flaxseed,  1011. 
Solomon  seal,  1051. 
Sulphur,  1054. 

Sweet  gum,  1055. 
Pleurisy 

Pleurisy  root,  1038. 
Poisons  (to  eject  from 
stomach) 

Sulphate  of  copper, 
1006. 

Mustard,  1030. 

Poison  by  ivy 

Solomon  seal,  1051 
Pneumonia 

Bugleweed,  998. 
Psoriasis 

Acetate  of  potassa, 
1040. 

Quinsy 

Sumach,  1054. 

Remittent  fever 

Golden  seal,  1013. 
Peruvian  bark,  1036. 
Shrubby  trefoil,  1048. 
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Retention  of  urine 

Common  silkweed, 

1006. 

Parsley,  1034. 

Rickets 

Iron,  1019. 

Ring  worm 
Figwort,  1010 
Houseleek,  1017. 
Sumach,  1054. 
Subacetate  of  copper, 
1006. 

Sweet  gum,  1055. 
Rheumatism 

Balm  of  gilead,  991. 
Bloodroot,  995. 

Celery,  1097. 

Common  silkweed, 

1006. 

Deadly  nightshade, 
1009. 

Elder,  1010. 

Guaiacum,  1014. 
Henbane,  1015. 

Indian  turnip,  1018. 
Oil  of  cajaput,  1033. 
Petroleum,  1037. 
Pipsissewa,  1037. 
Pleurisy  root,  1038. 
Poison  hemlock,  1038. 
Poison  oak,  1039. 

Poke,  1039. 

Poplar  tree,  1056. 
Prickly  ash,  1042. 
Prickly  elder,  1043. 
Oueen  of  the  meadow, 
V 1043. 

Queen’s-root,  1043. 
Sassafras,  1046. 

Small  spikenard, 

1049. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  1050. 
Sulphur,  1054. 
Sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium, 1042. 

Swamp  milkweed, 
1055. 

Sweet-fern,  1055. 

Tulip  tree,  1056. 
Yellow  parilla,  1063. 

Saint  Vitus’s  dance 

Citrate  of  iron  and 
strychnia,  1020. 
Nitrate  of  silver, 
1031. 

Spider’s  web,  1052. 
Yellow  lady’s-slipper, 
1062. 

Scalds 

Oil  of  turpentine, 
1033. 

Scarlet  fever 

Cayenne  pepper,  1001. 


Chlorate  of  potassa, 

1040. 

Parsley,  1034. 

Vinegar,  1057. 

Yeast,  1062. 

Sciatica 

Skullcap,  1099. 

Scrofula 

Bitter-root,  993. 
Bromide  of  potassium, 

1041. 

Burdock,  998 
Celandine,  1002. 

Cod  liver  oil,  1004. 
Common  silkweed, 
1006. 

Elder,  1010. 

Figwort,  1010. 
Frostweed,  1011. 

Gold,  1013. 

Guaiacum,  1014. 
Iodine,  1018. 

Iodide  of  iron,  1020. 
Precipitated  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  1021. 
Peruvian  bark,  1036. 
Plantain,  1038. 

Poke,  1039. 
Queen’s-root,  1043. 
Sponge,  1052. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  1022. 
Sumach,  1054. 

Svrup  of  iodide  of 
iron,  1022. 

Tag  alder,  1055. 
Turkey  corn,  1057. 
White  pond-lily,  1059. 
Wild  cherry,  1059. 
Yellow  dock,  1062. 
Yellow  parilla,  1063. 
Scrofulous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye 
Frostwreed,  1011. 
Scrofulous  tumors 
Coltsfoot,  1005. 
Sponge,  1052. 

Scurvy 

Burdock,  998. 

Chlorate  of  potassa, 
1040. 

Sassafras,  1046. 
Tartaric  acid,  988. 
Yellow  dock,  1062. 

Shingles 

Houseleek,  1017. 

Sick  headache 

Aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  990. 
Magnesia,  1026. 

Skin  diseases 

Guaiacum,  1014. 
Sulphur,  1054. 

Sore  nipples 
Catechu,  1001. 


Sore  throat 

Cranesbill,  1007. 
Persimmon,  1035. 
Vinegar,  1057. 

Virginia  snakeroot, 
1058. 

Spasms 

High  cranberry,  1016. 
Peppermint,  1035. 
Sprains 

Vinegar,  1057. 
Wormwood,  1061. 
Stings 

Houseleek,  1017. 
Strangury 

Life-root,  1024. 

Oueen  of  the  meadow, 
1043. 

Slippery  elm,  1049. 
Thimbleweed,  1056. 

Stricture, 

Opium,  1033. 

Swellings 

Vinegar,  1057. 

Syphilis 

Bromide  of  potassium, 
1041. 

Burdock,  998. 
Corrosive  sublimate, 
1006. 

Gold,  1013. 

Iodide  of  iron,  1020. 
Iodide  of  potassium, 
1019. 

Mountain  laurel,  1030. 
Plantain,  1038. 

Poison  hemlock,  1035. 
Poke,  1039. 

Prickly  ash,  1042. 
Prickly  elder,  1043. 
Queen’s-root,  1043. 
Sarsaparilla,  1046. 
Small  spikenard, 
1049. 

Swamp  milkweed, 
1055. 

Tag  alder,  1055. 
Turkey  com,  1057. 
Yellow  dock,  1062. 
Yellow  parilla,  1063. 

Tape  worm 

Pumpkin  seed,  1043. 
Male  fern,  1027. 

Tetanus 

Stramonium,  1054. 
Tetter 

Sumach,  1054. 

Tar,  1056. 

Tracheitis 

Nitrate  of  silver,  1031. 
Tumors 

Figwort,  1010. 

Gold,  1013. 
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Onions,  1033. 

Poke,  1039. 

Typhoid  fever 
Crawley,  1007. 
Culver’s-root,  1008. 
Golden  seal,  1013. 
Prickly  ash,  1042. 
Yeast,  1062. 

Typhoid  pneumonia 
Bloodroot,  995. 
Typhus  fever 

Phosphorus,  1037. 

Ulcers 

Bayberry,  992. 
Bethroot,  993. 
Celandine,  1002. 
Chlorate  of  potassa, 
1040. 

Poison  hemlock,  1038. 
Prickly  ash,  1042. 

Red  clover,  1044. 
Sumach,  1054. 

Ulcers  (foul) 

Subacetate  of  copper, 
1006. 

Ulcers  of  the  mouth 
Myrrh,  1030. 
Ulceration  of  the  bladder 
Bearberry,  992. 
Ulceration  of  the  mouth 
Cranesbill,  1007. 

Frost  weed,  1011. 


Round-leaved  pyrola, 
1045. 

Sumach,  1054. 

Urine  (suppression  of) 
’Cleavers,  1004. 

Dwarf  elder,  1010. 
Partridge  berry,  1034. 

Vomiting 

Creosote,  1007. 
Horsemint,  1017. 
Ipecacuanha,  1019. 

Warts 

Acetic  acid,  987. 
Subacetate  of  copper, 
1006. 

Weak  stomach 

Ginseng,  1012. 

Whites 

Comfrey,  1005. 

Iron,  1019. 
Marsh-rosemary, 

1028. 

Persimmon,  1035. 
Sumach,  1054. 

White  pond-lily,  1059. 
Whooping-cough 
Cochineal,  1004. 
Deadly  nightshade, 
1009. 

Garlic,  1012. 

Henbane,  1015. 


Indian  turnip,  1018. 
Lobelia,  1026. 

Peach,  1035. 

Redroot,  1044. 

Skunk  cabbage,  1048. 
Sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium, 1042. 

Wind  colic 

Cascarilla,  1000 
Catnip,  1001. 
Pennyroyal,  1035. 
Rue,  1046. 

Sweet-flag,  1055. 
Yarrow,  1062. 

Wind  in  stomach 
Ginger,  1012. 

Tansy,  1055. 

Womb  complaint 
Star  grass,  1099. 
Water  pepper,  1058. 
Worms 

Feverfew,  1010. 
Helonias,  1015. 
Pinkroot,  1037. 

Rue,  1046. 

Savin,  1047. 

Swamp  milkweed, 
1055. 

Tansy,  1055. 
Wormseed,  1061. 
Wormwood,  1061. 
Wounds 

Collodion,  1004. 
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Amenorrhoea,  1138E 
Asthma,  1138E 
Blood  Poisoning,  113SB 
Bronchitis,  1138E 
Bright’s  Disease,  1138E 
Colds,  1138F 
Cholera  Morbus,  1138F 
Constipation,  1138A 
Coughs  (syrup  for ) , 
1138F 

Chronic  Rheumatism, 

1138F 

Cure  for  Tobacco  Habit, 

1138B 

Dropsy,  1138C 
Diarrhoea,  1138A 
Dyspepsia,  1138A 
Earache,  1138A 
Eczema,  1138A 


Goitre  (Big  Neck), 
1138A 

Heart  Disease  (for  re- 
lief), 1138B 
Hives,  1138C 
Itch,  1138C 
Leucorrhcea,  1138D 
Lumbago,  1138F 
Malarial  Fever,  1138C 
M e n s e s (Suppressed ) , 
1138C 

Neuralgia,  1138B 
Nervous  Diseases  (Tonic 
for),  1138D 
Piles,  1138D 
Poisoning  from  Ivy  or 
Dogwood,  1 138D 
Quinsy,  1138B 


Rheumatism,  1138B 
Ring- Worm  of  Scalp, 

1138B 

Sick  Headache,  1138B 
Sores  on  Babies,  1138C 
Sore  Throat,  1138B 
Stomach  Worms,  1138E 
Tape-Worms,  1138E 
To  Draw  out  Steel  or 
Wood  Splinters  in 
Flesh,  113SC 
Ulcers,  1138D 
Ulcerated  Sore  Throat, 
1138D 

Wetting  the  Bed,  1138C 
Weakened  State  of  the 
Bowels  in  Diarrhoea, 

D38D 
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Abdomen,  dropsy  of, 851. 

Absence  of  the  menses, 
812. 

Abscess,  743. 

Acne,  731. 

After-pains,  818. 

Alopecia,  729. 

Amenorrhea,  812. 

Amblyopia,  700. 

Anemia,  773. 

Angina  Pectoris,  9. 

Anthrax,  734,  742. 

Apoplexia,  865. 

Apoplexy,  865. 

Armpits iinflammation  of 
glands  of,  739. 

Arthritis,  833;  Tubercu- 
lar, 834. 

Ascites,  851. 

Asiatic  cholera,  838. 

Asthma,  721;  Bronchial, 
721;  Hay,  708. 

Baldness,  729. 

Barber’s  itch,  730. 

Beard,  ringworm  of,  730. 

Bedsores,  836. 

Bilious  remittent  fever, 
848. 

Bites  of  insects,  831. 

Blackheads,  731. 

Bladder,  inflammation 
of, 774;  Stone  or  gravel 
in,  778. 

Bleeding  after  labor,  822 ; 
From  the  lungs,  728; 
From  the  nose,  703; 
From  the  stomach, 
757;  From  wounds, 
829. 

Blepharospasm,  691. 

Blood,  from  the  uterus, 
profuse  flow  of,  813; 
In  the  urine,  778. 

Body,  ringworm  of,  731. 

Boils,  741. 

Bone,  death  of,  835. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of, 
846;  Looseness  of,  758. 

Brain,  concussion  of, 826; 
Fever,  865;  Hypere- 
mia of,  862;  Inflam- 
mation of,  865. 


Breast,  broken,  820;  In- 
flammation of,  820. 
Bright’s  disease,  acute, 
781 ; Chronic,  782. 
Broken  breasts,  820. 
Bronchial  asthma,  721. 
Bronchitis,  acute,  719; 

Chronic,  721. 
Bronchocele,  832. 

Bruises,  830. 

Bunions,  837. 

Burns  and  scalds,  835 

Cancer  of  the  intestines, 
764;  Of  the  liver,  764; 
Of  the  skin,  736;  Of 
the  stomach,  763. 
Canker  and  thrush,  754. 
Carbuncle,  742. 

Care  of  medicines,  685. 
Caries,  835. 

Cataract,  694. 

Catarrh,  chronic  nasal, 
706. 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis, 

695. 

Cephalalgia,  858. 
Cerebro-spinal  meningi- 
tis, 867. 

Cessation  of  menstrua- 
tion, 814. 

Chafing  in  infants,  787. 
Chicken  pox,  795. 
Chilblains,  745. 

Childbed  fever,  823. 
Children,  diseases  of, 786; 

Jaundice  in,  800. 
Cholera,  Asiatic,  838; 
Epidemic,  838;  In- 
fantum, 799;  Morbus, 
761. 

Chlorosis,  805. 

Chorea,  880. 

Chronic  nasal  catarrh, 

706. 

Climacteric,  814. 

Cold  in  the  head,  705. 
Cold,  rose,  708. 

Colic,  798;  Painters’, 846. 
Concussion  of  the  brain, 
826. 

Conjunctivitis,  695;  Ca- 
tarrhal, 695;  Croup- 
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ous,  696;  Diphtheritic, 
696;  Granular,  696; 
Purulent,  695;  Scrofu- 
lous, 096. 

Consumption  of  the 
lungs,  725. 

Constipation,  768. 

Contusions,  830. 

Convulsions,  789. 

Cornea,  specks  on,  700; 
Ulcers  of,  698. 

Coryza,  790. 

Cough,  whooping,  718. 

Cramps  in  the  legs,  882; 
Of  the  stomach,  762. 

Cr?mp,  writer’s,  881. 

Croup,  792;  False,  793; 
Membranou  s,792 ; 
Spasmodic,  793. 

Croupous  conjuncti- 
vitis, 696. 

Crying,  787. 

Cystitis,  774. 

Dance,  St.  Vitus’,  880. 

Deafness,  689. 

Death  of  the  bone,  835. 

Delirium,  drunkard’s, 
863;  Tremens,  863. 

Dementia,  887. 

Dentition,  disturbances 
of,  788. 

Derangement,  mental, 
882. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  780. 

Diarrhoea,  758;  Chronic, 
759. 

Difficult  urination,  819. 

Digestive  organs, diseases 
of,  753. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart, 
772. 

Diphtheria,  714. 

Diphtheritic  conjunctivi- 
tis, 696. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs,  753  ;Of  the  ear, 
686;  Of  the  eye  and 
eyelids,  690;  Of  the 
general  system,  838; 
Of  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  774;  Of  in- 
fants and  children, 
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786;  Of  the  nervous 
system,  858;  Of  the 
organs  of  circulation, 
770;  Miscellaneous, 
838;  Of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  703;  Sur- 
gical, 826;  Of  women, 
805. 

Dislocations,  828. 

Displacement  of  the 

uterus,  808. 

Dropsy,  850;  Of  the  ab- 
domen, 851. 

Drunkard’s  delirium, S63. 

Dysentery,  760. 

Dysmenorrhea,  811. 

Dyspepsia,  755. 

Ear,  diseases  of,  686; 
Eczema  of  the  exter- 
nal, 687 ; Inflamma- 
tion of  the  external, 
686. 

Earache,  688. 

Ears,  running  of,  689. 

Eczema,  750-787. 

Eczema  of  the  external 
ear,  687. 

Emaciation, extreme, 804. 

Enlarged  tonsils,  791. 

Enuresis,  777. 

Epidemic  cholera,  838; 
Influenza,  709. 

Epilepsy,  874. 

Epileptic  Fits,  874. 

Epistaxis,  703. 

Epithelioma,  736. 

Erysipelas,  732. 

Excessive  secretion  of 
milk,  821. 

Eye  and  lids,  diseases  of, 
690. 

Eyelids,  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane, 
695;  Inflammation  of, 
690;  Twitching  of,  691. 

Eyes,  rheumatic  pains  of, 
699;  Watery,  700. 

False  croup,  793. 

False  pains,  817. 

Felon,  737. 

Fever  and  ague,  847 ; 
Bilious  remittent, 848; 
Brain,  865;  Childbed, 
823;  Hay,  708;  Inter- 
mittent, 847 ; Lung, 
723;  Puerperal,  823; 
Putrid,  841;  Rheu- 
matic 848;  Scarlet, 
795;  Ship, 841;  Simple, 
794;  Spotted,  867;  Ty- 
phoid, 839;  Typhus, 
841 ; Yellow,  842. 


Fevers,  specific  indica- 
tions for  remedies, 853. 

Fits,  789;  Epileptic,  874. 

Forms  of  medicines  for 
administration,  684. 

Fractures,  828. 

Furunculus,  741. 

Gall-stones,  766. 

Gangrene,  836. 

General  conditions,  686. 

Genito-urinary  organs, 
diseases  of,  774. 

Goitre,  832. 

Gonorrheal  conjunctivi- 
tis, 695. 

Gravel  in  kidneys  or 
bladder,  778. 

Granular  conjunctivitis, 

696. 

Green  sickness,  805. 

Grip,  709. 

Groin,  inflammation  of 
glands  of,  739. 

Hardness  of  hearing, 689. 

Hay  asthma,  708;  Fever, 
708. 

Headache,  858. 

Head,  cold  in,  705;  Rush 
of  blood  to, 862;  Swim- 
ming of,  861. 

Hearing,  hardnessof^SO. 

Heart,  dilatation  of,  772; 
Hypertrophy  of,  772; 
Inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of,  770; 
Neuralgia  of,  773;  Pal- 
pitation of,  773;Weak, 
773. 

Hematuria,  778. 

Hemorrhage,  829;  Post- 
partum, 822. 

Hemorrhoids,  769. 

Hernia,  833. 

Herpes  zoster,  749. 

Hiccough,  755. 

Hives,  748. 

Hydrophobia,  872. 

Hyperemia  of  the  brain, 
862. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  772. 

Hypochondria,  887. 

Hysteria,  875. 

Imbecility,  888. 

Incontinence  of  urine, 
777. 

Indications  for  remedies 
in  fevers,  specific, 853. 

Indigestion,  755. 

Infants,  diseases  of,  786. 


Inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  774;  Of  the 
bowels,  846;  Of  the 
brain,  865;  Of  the 
breast,  820;  Of  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  686;  Of  the 
eyelids,  690;  Of  the 
glands  of  the  groin  or 
armpits,  739;  Of  the 
iris,  692;  Of  the  joints, 
833;  Of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  eye- 
lids, 695;  Of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  heart, 770; 
Of  the  ovaries,  810; 
Of  the  peritoneum, 
acute,  843;  Of  the 
spinal  cord,  869;  Of 
the  spleen,  765;  Of  the 
testicles,  784;  Of  the 
tongue,  753;  Of  the 
uterus,  809;  Of  the 
urethra,  783;  Of  the 
vagina,  806;  Of  the 
vulva,  806. 

Inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism, 848;  rheuma- 
tism, chronic,  849. 

Influenza,  epidemic,  709. 

Injury  to  a nerve,  830. 

Insects,  bites  and  stings 
of,  831. 

Insomnia,  861. 

Intermittent  fever,  847. 

Intestines,  cancer  of, 764. 

Iris, inflammation  of, 692. 

Iritis,  692. 

Itch,  747 ; Barber’s,  730. 

Itching  of  the  skin,  736. 

Jaundice,  766;  In  chil- 
dren, 800. 

Joints,  inflammation  of, 
833. 

Kidneys,  gravel  or  stone 
in,  778 

Labor,  816;  Bleeding 
after,  822. 

La  grippe,  709. 

Laryngitis,  acute,  711; 
Chronic,  712. 

Laryngismus  stridulus, 
793. 

Leg,  milk,  825. 

Legs,  cramps  in,  882. 

Leucorrhea,  807. 

List  of  remedies,  890. 

Liver,  cancer  of,  764. 

Liver-spots,  746. 

Lochia,  suppression  of, 
824. 

Lock-jaw,  872. 
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Looseness  of  the  bowels, 

758. 

Lung  fever,  723. 

Lungs,  bleeding  from, 
728;  consumption  of, 
725. 

Maculoe,  746. 

Malignant  pustule,  734. 
Mania,  885. 

Marasmus,  804. 

Mastitis,  820. 

Measles,  797. 

Medicine  cas^s,  892. 
Medicines,  care  of,  684; 
Forms  of,  684;  Select- 
ing and  using,  684. 
Melancholia,  884. 
Membranous  croup,  792; 

Laryngitis,  792. 
Menorrhagia,  813. 
Menses,  absence  of, 812; 

Suppression  of,  812. 
Menstruation,  cessation 
of,  814;  Painful,  811. 
Mental  derangement, 882. 
Metrorrhagia,  813. 

Milk  crust,  787;  Exces- 
sive secretion  of,  821; 
Fever,  821;  Leg,  825; 
Scanty  secretion  of, 
821. 

Miscellaneous  diseases, 

838. 

Morning  sickness,  816. 
Mortification,  836. 
Mumps,  791. 

Myelitis,  869. 

Nasal  catarrh,  chronic, 
706. 

Nausea  and  vomiting, 
757. 

Neck,  wry,  832. 

Necrosis,  835. 

Nephritis,  acute,  781 ; 

Chronic,  782. 

Nerve, injury  to,  830. 
Nervous  system,  diseases 
of,  858;  Prostration, 
878 

Nettle  rash,  748. 
Neuralgia,  876;  Of  the 
heart,  773;  Of  the 
stomach,  762. 
Neurasthenia,  878. 
Nipples,  sore,  819. 

Night  sweats,  852;  Ter- 
rors and  sleeplessness, 
801. 

Nocturnal  enuresis,  801. 
Nose,  bleeding  from, 703; 
Polypus  in,  704. 

Opthalmia,  696;  Neona- 
torum, 695. 


Orchitis,  784. 

Organs  of  circulation,  di- 
seases of,  770. 

Otorrhoea,  689. 

Ovaries, inflammation  of, 
810. 

Painful  menstruation, 

• 811. 

Pains,  after,  818;  False, 
817. 

Painter’s  colic,  846. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart, 
773. 

Palsy,  870;  Scrivener’s, 
881. 

Paralysis,  870. 

Paronychia,  737. 

Parotiditis,  791. 

Parturition,  816. 

Peritonium, acute  inflam- 
mation of,  843. 

Peritonitis,  acute,  843; 
Chronic,  845. 

Pertussis,  718. 

Pharyngitis,  755. 

Phlegmasia  alba  dolens, 
825. 

Piles,  769. 

Pleurisy,  724. 

Pneumonia,  723. 

Polypus  of  the  nose,  704. 

Post-partum  hemor- 
rhage, 822. 

Prickly  heat,  734. 

Profuse  flow  of  blood 
from  the  uterus,  813. 

Prostration, nervous,  878. 

Pruritis,  736. 

Puerperal  fever,  823. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
725. 

Purulent  conjunctivitis, 

695. 

Pustule,  malignant,  734. 

Putrid  fever,  841. 

Quinsy,  713. 

Red  gum,  786. 

Remedies  in  fevers,  spe- 
cific indications  for, 
853. 

Remittent  fevers,  bilious, 
848. 

Respiratory  organs,  di- 
seases of,  703. 

Retention  of  urine,  776  ; 
In  young  children, 800. 

Rheumatic  fever,  848; 
Pains  of  the  eyes,  699. 

Rheumatism,  inflamma- 
tory, 848;  Inflamma- 
tory, chronic,  849. 


Rhinitis,  acute,  705; 
Chronic,  706. 

Richitis,  803. 

Rickets,  803. 

Ringworm  on  the  beard, 
730 ; On  the  body,  73 1 ; 
On  the  scalp,  730. 

Rose  cold,  708. 

Running  of  the  ears,  689. 

Rupture,  833. 

Rush  of  blood  to  the 
head,  862. 

Salt  rheum,  750. 

Scabies,  747. 

Scalds,  835. 

Scalp,  ringworm  on, 730. 

Scanty  secretion  of  milk, 
821. 

Scarlatina,  795. 

Scarlet  fever,  794. 

Sciatica,  877. 

Scorbutus,  746. 

Scrivener’s  palsy,  881. 

Scrofula,  740. 

Scrofulous  conjunctivi- 
tis, 696. 

Scurvy,  746. 

Sea-sickness,  757. 

Secretion  of  milk,  exces- 
sive, 821;  Scanty,  821. 

Sickness,  morning,  816. 

Sight,  weakness  of,  700. 

Simple  fever,  794. 

Singultus,  755. 

Shingles,  749. 

Ship  fever . 841. 

Shock,  831. 

Skin,  cancer  of,  736;ltch- 
ing  of,  736. 

Sleeplessness,  801. 

Smallpox,  752. 

Snuffles,  790. 

Sores,  bed,  836. 

Sore  nipples,  819;Tbroat, 
711;  Throat,  chronic, 
712. 

Spasmodic  croup,  793. 

Specks  onthe  cornea, 700. 

Spinal  cord,  inflamma- 
tion of,  869. 

Spleen,  inflammation  of, 
765. 

Spotted  fever,  867. 

Sprains,  827. 

Squinting,  694. 

Stammering,  881. 

3t.  Anthony’s  fire,  732. 

Stings  of  insects,  831. 

St.  Vitus’  dance,  880. 

Stomach,  bleeding  from, 
757;  Neuralgia  of,  762; 
Cancer  of,763;Cramps 
in,  762. 
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Stomatitis,  754. 

Stone  in  kidney  or  blad- 
der, 778. 

Strabismus,  694. 

Strains,  827. 

Strangury,  776. 

Stye,  692. 

Sunstroke,  866. 
Suppression  of  the  lochia, 
824;  Of  the  menses, 
812;  Of  urine,  777. 
Surgical  diseases,  826. 
Sweats,  night,  852. 
Swelling,  white,  834. 
Swimming  of  the  head, 
861. 

Synovitis,  833. 

Syphilis,  774,  785. 

Teething  in  infants,  788. 
Testicles,  inflammation 
of,  784. 

Tetanus,  872. 

Tetter,  750. 

Throat,  sore,  711. 
Thrush,  754. 

Tinea  circinata,  731. 
Tinea  sycosis,  730. 
Tongue, inflammation  of, 
753. 

Tonsils,  enlarged,  791. 


Tonsilitis,  chronic,  791; 

And  quinsy,  713. 
Toothache,  753. 
Torticollis,  832. 
Trachoma,  696. 
Tubercular  arthritis,  834. 
Tuberculosis, pulmonary, 
725. 

Twitching  of  the  eyelids, 

691. 

Typhoid  fever,  839. 
Typhus  fever,  841. 

Ulcers,  744;  Of  the  cor- 
nea, 698. 

Urethra, inflammation  of, 
783. 

Urinary  organs,  diseases 
of,  774. 

Urination,  difficult,  879. 
Urine,  blood  in,  778;  In- 
continence of,  777 ; 
Retention  of,  776;  Re- 
tention of  in  children, 
800;  Suppression  of, 
777. 

Urticaria,  748. 

Uterus,  displacement  of, 
808'  Inflammation  of, 
809;  Profuse  flow  of 
blood  from,  813. 


Vagina,  inflammation  of, 

806. 

Varicella,  795. 

Varicose  veins,  741. 
Variola,  752. 

Veins,  varicose,  741. 
Verrucoe,  738. 

Vertigo,  861. 

Vomiting,  757. 

Vulva,  inflammation  df, 
806. 

Warts,  738. 

Weak  heart,  773. 
Weakness  of  the  sight, 
700. 

Wetting  the  bed,  801. 
Whitlow,  737. 

Whites,  807. 

White  swelling,  834. 
Whooping  cough,  718. 
Women,  diseases  of,  805. 
Wool-sorter’s  disease, 
734 

Worms,  804. 

Wounds,  828;  Bleeding 
from,  829. 

Writer’s  cramp,  881. 

Wry  neck,  832. 

Yellow  fever,  842. 

Zona,  749. 
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Actionomycosis,  1272. 

Anaemia,  horses,  1232; 
Cattle,  1232,  Sheep, 
1232;  Dogs,  1232. 

Anthrax,  1237;  Apoplec- 
tic, in  sheep,  1242;  In 
dogs,  1233;  In  man, 
1233;  Gloss,  1240 pro- 
per, 1239;  Throat, 
1241;  Tongue,  1240. 

Anthracoid  angina,  1241 ; 
Disease,  1240. 

Antidotes  for  Poison, 
1387. 

Appearance  of  mem- 
branes, 1220. 

Appendix,  1375. 

Apoplectic  anthrax  in 
sheep,  1242. 

Asthma,  1297. 

Balls  or  pills,  1375. 

Big  legs  in  horses,  1336. 

Bleeding,  1287;  Spon- 
taneous, 1287. 

Blind  staggers,  1332. 

Blisters,  1376. 

Blood  poisoning,  horses, 
1233;  Cattle,  1233; 
Sheep,  1233;  Dogs, 
1233. 

Blood  vessels, diseases  of, 
1309. 

Bog  spavin,  1347. 

Bone  spavin,  1350. 

Bots  in  horses, 1369, 1371. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of, 
1327; Inflammation  of, 
in  horses,  1327;  In- 
flammation of,  in 
dogs,  1329. 

Brain,  concussion  of, 
1331;  Concussion  of  in 
horses,  1331;  Concus- 
sion of,  in  cattle,  1331; 
Concussion  of, insheep, 
1331;  Inflammation 
of,  1330. 

Breaking  wind,  1297. 

Breathing  apparatus,  di- 
seases of,  1291;  Ab- 
dominal, 1225;  Diffi- 


cult, 1225;  Irregular, 
1226;  Slow,  1225;  Ster- 
torous, 1225;Thoracic, 
1225;  Quickened,  1224. 

Bronchitis,  1294;  Chron- 
ic, 1296;  Parasitic, 
1371. 

Bronchial  pneumonia, 

1301. 

Burns  and  scalds,  1341; 
From  acids  and  strong 
alkalies,  1343. 

Calves,  hoose  in,  1371; 
Husk  in,  1371;  Rick- 
ets in,  1344;  Parasitic 
bronchitis  in,  1371; 
Scours  of,  1327. 

Canker  of  the  ear  in  dogs 
1343;  External,  in 
dogs,  1343. 

Capped  hock,  1348;  In 
cattle,  1348. 

Carbuncular  fever, cattle, 
1242; Sheep, 1242. 

Catarrh  of  sheep,  para- 
sitic nasal,  1372. 

Catarrhal  fever,  1291;  In 
horses,  1291 ; In  cattle, 
1291;  In  sheep,  1291; 
In  dogs,  1291. 

Catarrhal  pneumonia, 
1304 

Cattle, contagious  pleuro- 
neumonia  in,  1286; 
hoking  in,  1314;  Di- 
seases of  the  tongue  in, 
1309;  Expressions  pe- 
culiar to,  1241;  Fever, 
Texan,  1286;  Foreign 
bodies  in  the  paunch 
of,  1322;  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  of, 
1323-1324;  Parasitic 
bronchitis  in,  1371; 
Pleurisy  in,  1306; 
Pneumonia  in,  1-303;  | 
Vertigo  in,  1320. 

Cathartics,  1379. 

Cerebral  congestion,!  332 

Chest,  dropsy  of,  1307. 

Chest  founder,  1352. 
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Choking, 1312;  In  horses, 
1314;  In  cattle,  1314; 
In  sheep,  1314;  In 
dogs,  1314. 

Chorea  in  dogs,  1335. 
Chronic  bronchitis,  1296. 
Clingfast,  1351. 
Coffin-joint,  disease  of, 
1352. 

Colic,  spasmodic,  1319; 
In  horses,  1319;  In 
cattle,  1319;  In  sheep, 
1319. 

Colic,  wind,  1317;  In 
horses,  1317;  In  cattle, 
1317;  In  sheep,  1317; 
In  dogs,  1317. 

Color,  livid  or  bluish, 
1220. 

Concussion  of  the  brain, 

1331;  Horses,  1331; 
Cattle,  1331;  Sheep, 
1331. 

Congestion  of  the  lungs, 
1299;  Plethora,  1230. 
Consumption,  1261;  In 
cattle,  1261. 

Contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  of  horses,  1280; 
Of  cattle,  1286. 
Contagious  ringworm, 

1339. 

Corn,  1358. 

Cough,  1226;  Dry,  1226. 
Cow,  exterior  of  1398. 
Cow  pox,  1270. 

Cow,  Pulse  of,  1222; 
Skeleton  of,  1399; 
Teeth  of,  1401. 
Creeping  tetter,  1338. 
Crib-biting  and  wind- 
sucking in  horses,  13 15 
Curb,  1349. 

Definitions,  1219. 
Diarrhoea,  1325. 

Diseases  of  the  breathing 
apparatus,  1291;  Of 
the  foot,  1352;  Of  the 
coffin  joint,  1352;  Of 
the  heart  and  blood 
vessels,  1309;  Of  the 
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intestines,  1324;  Of 
the  navicular  joint, 
1352;  Of  the  nervous 
system,  1330;  Of  the 
skin,  1338;  Of  the 
spinal  cord,  1333;  Of 
the  tongue,  1300;  Of 
the  tongue  in  horses, 
1309;  Of  the  tongue  in 
cattle,  1309;  Of  the 
tongue  in  sheep,  1309; 
Of  the  tongue  in  dogs, 
1309;  Of  the  urinary 
organs,  1330. 

Diseased  condition  of 
joints,  1347. 

Disorders  of  the  organs 
of  digestion,  1309;  Of 
the  stomach,  1316. 

Distemper  in  dogs,  1281. 

Dog-pox,  1271. 

Dogs,  canker  of  the  ear 
in,  1343;  Choking  in, 
1314;  Diseases  of  the 
tongue  in,  1309;  Dis- 
temper in,  1281;  In- 
flammation of  the 
stomach  in,  1323- 
1324;  Nervous  com- 
plications in,  1284, 
1304;  Pleurisy  in, 
1307;  Pneumonia  in, 
1283,  1303;  pulse  of, 
1 222 ; Skeleton  and 
internal  organs  of  fe- 
male, 1403;  St.  Vitus’ 
dance  in,  1335;  Ulcers 
of  the  eye  in,  1283. 

Doses,  table  of,  1377. 

Drenches,  1375. 

Drinks,  1375. 

Drooling  from  the  mouth 
1311. 

Dropsy  of  the  chest,  1307. 

Dry  cough,  1226. 

Dry  glanders,  1257. 

Dryness  of  the  mouth, 
1220. 

Dumb  madness,  1250. 

# 

Ear,  rodent  ulceration  of 
in  dogs,  1343. 

Eczema,  1339. 

Electuaries,  1384. 

Emphysema,  1299. 

Enlarged  glands,  1257. 

Epizootic  in  horses,  1277; 
In  cattle,  1280. 

Expression  of  the  face, 
1219. 

Expressions  peculiar  to 

cattle,  1241;  Sheep, 
1242;  Dogs,  1243. 

External  canker  in  dogs, 


1343;  Parasitis,  1365; 
Temperature,  1226. 
Exterior  of  the  cow,  1398. 
Eye, pink, in  horses,  1277; 
In  cattle,  1280. 

Face,  expression  of, 1219. 
False  quarter  of  hoof, 
1357 ; Ringworm, 1338. 
Farcy,  1252;  Acute,  1258; 

Chronic,  1259. 
Fardal-bound  in  cattle, 
1320;  In  sheep,  1320. 
Fever,  1288;  Carbuncu- 
lar  in  cattle,  1242; 
Carbuncular  in  sheep, 
1242;  Intestinal  in  cat- 
tle, 1242;  Catarrhal, 
1291;  Catarrhal  in 
horses,  1291 ; In  cattle, 
1291;  In  sheep,  1291; 
In  dogs,  1291;  Mix- 
tures, 1383;  Texan 
cattle,  1286. 
Flatulence  in  horses, 
1317;  In  cattle,  1317; 
In  sheep,  1317;  In 
dogs,  1317. 

Fleas,  1365;  In  horses, 
1365;  In  cattle,  1365; 
In  dogs,  1365. 

Flies,  1367. 

Fly-maggots  in  sheep, 
1365. 

Foals,  rickets  in,  1344; 

Scours  in,  1327. 
Fomentations,  1377. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease, 
1286. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the 
mouth,  1311;  In  the 
paunch  of  cattle,  1322. 
Founder,  1361. 

Furious  rabies,  1249. 

Gadfly  in  sheep,  1369. 
General  diseases  com- 
mon to  all  animals, 
1228;  Inflammation, 
1288. 

General  plethora  in 

horses,  1230;  In  cattle, 
1230;  In  sheep,  1230. 
Gid  or  turn  sick  in  sheep, 
1370. 

Glanders  and  farcy,  1252; 
Acute,  1254;  Chronic, 
1255;  Dry,  1257. 
Glands,  enlarged,  1257. 
Gloss,  anthrax,  1240. 
Glossitis,  1309. 

Grass  ball  in  cattle,  1320; 
In  sheep,  1320. 


Grogginess  in  horses, 
1352. 

Grubs,  1367;  In  horses, 
1365;  In  cattle,  1365. 

Heart,  diseases  of,  1309. 

Heaves,  1297. 

Hemorrhages,  1287. 

Herpes  circinatus,  1338. 

Hoose,  in  calves,  1371; 
In  lambs,  1371. 

Horse  ail,  1273. 

Horses,  big  leg  in,  1336; 
Choking  in,  1314;  Con- 
tagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia  of,  1280;  Crib- 
biting  in,  1315;  Di- 
seases of  the  tongue  of 
1309;  Inflammation  of 
the  stomach  of,  1322; 
Muscles  of,  1392;  Pleu- 
risy in,  1306;  Pneu- 
monia in,  1302;  Points 
of,  1389. 

Horse  pox,  1270. 

Horse,  prominent  ills  of 
the,  1390;  Pulse  of  the, 
1221 ; Scratches  in  the, 
1340;  Skeleton  of, 
1395;  Splint,  1346; 
Urticaria  in,  1338; 
Teeth  of,  1397;  Vertigo 
in,  1332;  Wind-sucking 
in,  1315. 

Husk  in  calves,  1371;  In 
lambs,  1371. 

Hydrophobia,  1246. 

Hydrothorax  1307. 

Impaction  of  the  third 

stomach  in  cattle, 
1320;  In  sheep,  1320. 

Indigestion,  acute,  1317; 
Chronic.  1320. 

Inflammation,  general, 
1288;  Of  the  bowels, 
1327;  Of  the  bowels  in 
horses,  1327;  Of  the 
bowels  in  dogs,  1329; 
Of  the  brain,  1330;  Of 
the  spinal  cord  and 
coverings,  acute,  1334; 
Of  the  spinal  cord  and 
coverings,  chronic, 
1334;  Of  the  stomach, 
1322;  Of  the  stom- 
ach in  horses,  1322;  Of 
the  stomach  in  cattle, 
1323;  Of  the  stomach 
in  sheep,  1323;  Of  the 
stomach  in  dogs,  1323; 
Of  the  tongue,  1309. 

Influenza  in  horses,  1277; 
In  cattle,  1280. 
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Internal  form  of  fever  in 

cattle,  1242. 

Internal  organs  of  the 
female  dog,  1403;  Par- 
asites, 1369;  Temper- 
ature. 1226. 

Intestines,  diseases  of, 
1324. 

Jaw,  lump,  1272. 

Joints,  diseased  condi- 
tion of,  1347. 

Lambs,  husk  in,  1371; 
Hoose  in,  137 1 ; Scours 
of,  1327;  Parasitic 
bronchitis  in,  1371. 
Lampas,  1311 
Laminitis,  1361. 

Lice,  1366;  On  horses, 
1365;  On  cattle  1365; 
On  sheep,  1365;  On 
dogs,  1365. 

Liniments,  1384. 

Livid  or  bluish  color  of 
membranes,  1220. 
Lobular  pneumonia, 
1304. 

Lockjaw,  1266;  In  cattle, 
1267;  In  sheep,  1267; 
In  dogs,  1268;  Mortal- 
ity from,  in  horses, 
1268;  In  cattle,  1268; 
In  sheep,  1268;  In 
dogs,  1268. 

Lotions,  1385. 

Lump  jaw,  1272;  In 
horses,  1273;  In  cattle, 
1273;  In  sheep,  1273. 
Lungs,  congestion  of, 
1299. 

Lung  fever,  1301 
Lymphangitis,  1336. 

Madness,  1246;  Dumb, 
1250. 

Maggots,  1367;  In  sheep, 
1367. 

Mange,  1339-1368;  In 
horses,  1365;  In  dogs, 
1365. 

Medicines  and  their 
doses,  1377. 

Membranes,  appearance 
of,  1220. 

Methods  of  giving  medi- 
cines to  animals,  1375; 
Internally,  1375;  Ex- 
ternally, 1376. 

Mouth,  drooling  from, 
1311;  Dryness  of  . 1220; 
Over-moist  condition 
o f,  1220;  Foreign 
bodies  in.  1311. 


Muscles  between  the 
ribs,  soreness  of,  1308; 
Of  the  horse,  1392. 

Navicular  joint,  disease 
of,  1352. 

Nervous  complications  in 
dogs,  1284;  system, 
diseases  of,  1330. 

Nettle  rash,  1338. 

Organs  of  digestion,  dis- 
orders of,  1309. 
Over-moist  condition  of 
the  mouth,  1220. 
Pallidity,  1220. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  swallowing,  1312. 
Parasitic  diseases,  1365. 
Parasitic  bronchitis, 
1371;  In  calves,  1371; 
In  cattle,  1371;  In 
lambs,  1371;  In  sheep, 
1371. 

Parasitic  nasal  catarrh  of 

sheep,  1372. 

Parasites,  external, 1365; 
Internal,  1369. 

Parrot-mouth,  1310. 
Pharyngitis,  1311. 

Pills,  1375 

Pink  eye  in  horses,  1277 ; 
In  cattle,  1280. 

Plethora  congestion, 

1230. 

Pleurisy,  1306;  In  horses, 
1306;  In  cattle,  1306; 
In  sheep,  1307;  In 
dogs,  1307. 
Pleurodynia,  1308. 
Pleuro-pneumonia  of  the 
horse  (contagious) , 
1280;  Of  cattle  (con- 
tagious), 1286. 
Pneumonia,  1 30 1 ; Acute, 
1302;  Bronchial,  1302- 
1304;  Catarrhal,  1302- 
1304;  Lobular,  1302- 
1304;  In  horses,  1302; 
In  cattle,  1303;  In 
sheep,  1303, 1304;  In 
dogs,  1283,1303,1304. 
Points  of  the  horse,  1389. 
Poisons,  antidotes  for, 
1387;  Special,  1388. 
Poisoning,  blood,  in 
horses,  1233;  In  cattle, 
1233;  In  sheep,  1233; 
In  dogs,  1233. 
Poultices,  1376. 

Pox,  1269;  In  horses, 
1270;  In  cows,  1270; 
In  sheep,  1271;  In 
dogs,  1272. 


Prescriptions,  1379. 

Prominent  ills  of  the 

horse,  1390. 

Pulse,  1221  ;Of  the  horse, 
1221;  Of  the  cow,  1222; 
Of  the  sheep,  1222;  Of 
the  dog,  1222;  Beats, 
symptoms  afforded  by 
the  variation  in,  1222. 

Pulsation  of  the  veins, 
1224. 

Puppies,  rickets  in,  1344. 

Pyaemia,  1233. 

Quarter  crack,  1356. 

Quittor,  1361. 

Rabies,  1246;  In  the 
horse,  1248;  In  cattle, 
1248;  In  sheep,  1249; 
Furious,  1249;  Furi- 
ous in  dogs,  1249. 

Respiratory  function, 
symptoms  afforded  by 
variation  of,  1223. 

Rickets,  1344;  In  foals, 
1344;  In  calves,  1344; 
In  puppies,  1344. 

Ringbone,  1351. 

Rinderpast,  1286. 

Ringworm,  contagious, 
1339;  False,  1338; 
True,  1338. 

Roaring  in  horses,  1294. 

Rodent  ulceration  of  the 
ear  in  dogs,  1343. 

Round  worms,  1369;  In 
horses,  1369;  In  cattle, 
1369;  In  sheep,  1369; 
In  dogs,  1369. 

Sand  cracks,  1356. 

Scab,  in  the  sheep,  1365- 
1367. 

Scalds,  1341. 

Scours,  1327;  In  foals, 
1327;  In  calves.  1327; 
In  lambs,  1327. 

Scratches  in  horses,  1340. 

Seedy  toe,  1360. 

Septicaemia,  1336 

Sheep,  choking  in,  1314; 
Diseases  of  the  tongue 
of,  1309;  Expressions 
peculiar  to,  1242;  In- 
flammation of  stomach 
of,  1323,  1324;  Para- 
sitic nasal  catarrh  in, 
1372;  Para  itic  bron- 
chitis in,  1371;  Pleu- 
risy in,  1307;  Pneu- 
monia in,  1303-1304; 
Pox,  1271 ; Pulse  of, 
1222;  Scab  in,  1365- 
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1367 ; Skeleton  of, 
1402;  Turn  sick  in, 
1370;  Vertigo  in, 1320. 
Shoeing,  1363. 

Side  bone,  1355. 

Skin,  diseases  of,  1338. 
Skeleton  of  the  horse, 
1395;  Of  the  cow, 
1399;  Of  the  sheep, 
1402;  Of  the  female 
dog,  1403. 

Sores  of  the  tongue  in 

horses,  1310;  In  cattle, 
1310;  In  sheep,  1310; 
In  dogs,  1310. 

Sore  throat,  1292. 
Soreness  of  muscles  be- 
tween the  ribs,  1308. 
Spasmodic  colic  in  horses 
1319;  In  cattle,  1319; 
In  sheep,  1319. 

Spavin  bog,  1347 ; Bone, 
1350. 

Special  poisons,  138S. 
Spinal  cord,  and  its  cov- 
erings, 1334;  Acute  in- 
flammation of,  1334; 
Chord,  chronic  inflam- 
mation of,  1334. 

Spinal  cord,  diseases  of, 
1333. 

Splint  in  horses,  1346. 
Spontaneous  bleeding, 
1287. 

Stomach,  inflammation 

of,  1322;  In  horses, 
1322;  In  cattle,  1323; 
In  sheep,  1323;  In 
dogs,  1323. 

St.  Vitus’  dance  in  dogs, 
1335. 


Strangles,  1273;  In  dogs, 
1277. 

Sunstroke,  1332. 

Swallowing,  paralysis  of 
muscles  of,  1312. 

Symptoms  afforded  by 
the  variations  in  the 
pulse  beats,  1222;  Af- 
forded by  the  varia- 
tions of  the  respira- 
tory functions,  1224. 

Table  of  doses,  1377. 

Tape  worms,  1369;  In 
in  horses,  1369;  In  cat- 
tle, 1369;  In  sheep, 
1369;  In  dogs,  1369. 

Teeth  of  the  horse,  1397; 
Of  the  cow,  1401. 

Temperature,  external, 
1226;  Internal,  1226. 

Tetanus.  1266;  In  horses, 
1266;  In  cattle,  1267; 
In  sheep,  1267  ;In  dogs, 
1268. 

Tetanus,  mortality  in, 

in  horses, 1268;  In  cat- 
tle, 1268;  In  sheep, 
1268;  In  dogs,  1268. 

Texan  cattle-fever,  1286. 

Thoroughpin,  1348. 

Thread-worms  in  horses, 
1369;  In  cattle,  1369; 
In  sheep,  1369;  In 
dogs,  1369. 

Throat  anthrax,  1241; 
Sore,  1292. 

Thrush,  1359. 

Ticks,  1366;  In  horses, 
1365;  In  cattle,  1365; 
In  sheep,  1365;  In 
dogs,  1365. 


Toe  crack,  1356. 

Tongue  anthrax,  1240; 
Diseases  of  the,  1309. 

Tonics,  1381. 

True  ringworm,  1338. 

Tuberculosis,  1261;  Ab- 
dominal, in  cattle, 
1263;  General,  in  cat- 
tle, 1263;  In  horses, 
1265;  In  cattle,  1261; 
In  sheep,  1265;  In 
dogs,  1265;  Of  the 
udder,  1263. 

Ulcers  of  the  eye  in  dogs, 
1283. 

Urinary  organs,  diseases 
of,  1330. 

Urticaria  in  horses,  1338. 

Variola,  1269. 

Veins,  pulsation  of,  1224. 

Vertigo  in  cattle  and 
sheep,  1320;  In  horses, 
1332. 

Veterinary  medicine, 

1217. 

V omiting,  1316 ; Inhorses 
1316;  In  cattle,  1316; 
In  sheep,  1316;  In 
dogs,  1316. 

White  skit,  1327. 

Wind  colic,  1317;  In 
horses,  1317;  In  cat- 
tle, 1317;  In  sheep, 
1317;  In  dogs,  1317. 

Wind-sucking  in  horses, 
1315. 

Worms  in  animals,  1369. 

Yellowness,  1220. 
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